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- TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
SR web Gio Ang, 
Lorp ViscouNnT FITZWILEIAM OF MERION, 
Baron OF THORN-CASTLE, 


KNIGHT OF THE Baru, &c. &c. 


ERMIT me, my Lord, to ufher into the 
.warld this Second Edition of Mr. Row- 
Lanps Account of ANGLESEY—-an Ifland which 
you well know---under the favour of: your, Lord- 
fhip’s Patronage. It may be, perhaps; ‘forme 
pleafure to you to travel the country over again, 
and view the Curiofities of it, by the light and 
direCtion of this learned antiquary. It is, I am 


fure, 


iv DEDICATION. 
fure, great pleafure to. me, that I have it in my 
power thus to acknowledge your kindnefs and 
friendfhip, and publicly to declare with how great 
efteem and true regard, I am, | 
My Lorn, 
Your Lordfhip’s moft obedient, 


and moft humble Servant, 


HENRY OwEn,; 


ADVER: 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


S this Book, notwithftanding the inaccuracies of the 

Firft Edition *, met with a favourable reception from 

the world; we thought it a duty incumbent upon us, not 

only to clear it of thofe typographical errors, but alfo to ren- 

der it ftill more worthy of public regard by the following 
improvements; viz. 


1. By revifing and correéting the language throughout, 
fo far as was confaftent with the refolution of preferving the 
Book the fame. 


2. By reétifying the miftakes which our author had com- 
mitted in relation both to Facts and Infcriptions, and adding 
explanatory notes, where they were thought neceffary. 


3. By inferting a new and corre Map of the Ifland, in- 
ftead of that ridiculous, imaginary one, that difgraced the 
former edition. 


4. By continuing the Catalogues of Members of Parlia- 
ment, &c. to the prefent time. And by feveral other im- 
portant additions. 


For moft of thefe improvements the public is indebted to. 
the late ingenious Mr. Lewis Morris ; whofe Work, entitled, 
Certic Remains, whenever it is publifhed, will exhibit a 
noble and curious fpecimen of his great abilities and know- 


ledge of antiquity. 


* The Firft Edition, printed at Dublin A. D. 1723, for want of fome: proper 
verfon to revife the fheets, came out very incorrect, The author died before ic 
.’as publifhed.. 
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RCHZOLOGY, or an Aceoutt of the Origin of 

. INations' after the Univerfal’. ‘Deluge, admits of two: 
_ ways of enquiry,———either beginning at Babel, the 
place of mankind’s difperfion, and tracing them downwards. 
to ous'own times -by-the light af records, which -is Hiftory,, 
and. of:natural reafon, which 1s ' Inference: and Conjecture 5. 
or elfe beginning from our own time, “and winding them up- 
wards, by the fame helps, to the firft place and origin of their: 
progreffion ; «both: which ways are ufually taken by Hifto- 
fians and. Genealogifts, : and ate equally to be allowed in their: 
manner of proceddiny.: ‘By the former-of thefe methods F 
have in the following Se@tions adventured through fome of the 
darkeft: tracks of time, to calculate the Archzology, and to: 
fetch out and:put together fome rude: ftrokes and ‘lineaments. 
of the Antiquitizs of the Isxz of ANneLEszy, from’ its-firft 
planting: to the time of the Roman Conqueft, moftly i in an 
epoecen oe ora aoe {cheme oe Bye 


x ieusds I confefs, very unufual; viz. to-trace: ie foot:- 
fteps.ef hiftorical actions any other way, than by that of an-- 
cient memoirs and records. But where thofe lights are want-- 
ing, what fhall we do? $hall we Jie down with our forefathers. 
in the general flumber, blaming the paft ages for leaving us. 

yy : fl. 
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in the dark; or like the men of Egypt, fhall we only confine 
our view to the preterfluent ftream of Nile, and refolve to 
look no higher, becaufe, it is faid, its fountain-head lies hid 
beyond the mountains of the moon? No; that were to aé& 
-unfaithfully with the defigns of nature: Knowledge is her gift 
from God té us} and we ought to employ all the means and 
helps the affords, to improve and enlarge it. 


The main and principal helps to gnide.us through the dark 
recefles of time; are the teftimonies of. unexceptionable records, 
and fuch confequences,as are naturally-deducible from them, 
Thefe are like the folar rays; where-ever they fhine, there is 
fure and perfeét light; and the mation guided by them is 
even, fteady- and regular. - 


There are ‘other things,. as analogy, of ancient: names -and 
words; ancient laws, conftitutions, and cuftoms ;>coins and 
medals ; ercétions, monuments, and ruins ; edifices and in- 
{criptions; the appellations of places; the genius, tempers, in- 
clinations, and comple&jons of people ; and a variety of. fuch 
remarks, which afford here: and there’ little ftreaming lights to 
be cautioufly and warily made ufe of, and which we ought 
likewife to {can and examine jointly and feverally, and from 
them extract fuch fecondary fupplies and affiftances, as may 
help to fill up and enlighten thofe obfcure chafms and inter- 
Jineary {paces of time, which interrupt the brighter ftrokes, 
and more undeniable certainties of records. And in this man- 
ner, by a juft proportionate difpofal of the lights and thadows 
of Truth, we may undertake to reprefent the accounts and 
tranfactions of the remoteft time, though not as certain, yet 
what is next to it, as highly probable, coherent and intelligible, 


By 
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By the firft of thefe, viz. the unexceptionable teftimonies 
of Records, divine and human, and the eonfequences I could 
juftly draw from them, I was affifted to lay down the main 
draught and ground-work of this rude Effay. Here I had fure 
footing; and I have been careful all along, to conclude no- 
thing with affurance and certainty, but what is built on this 
evidence. 


The other collateral helps I make ufe of, according to the 
degree and quality of their evidence, to complete and fill up 
_the vacuities of this draught with fhadows of conjeétures and 
probabilities ; and what conclufions I draw from that fort of 
evidence, I always propound as uncertain and only probable ; 
leaving every one at his own liberty, either to judge them fo, 
or to make (if -he pleafe) better gueffes ; preferving always a 
juft and ftri@ regard to the due proportions and meafures be- 
tween caufes and effedts, and effedts and caufes, as they come 
in my way; which I ever reckon the main concern of hypo~ 
thetical difcourfes. 


And indeed I muft confefs I could never yet fee a reafon 
why in fome cafes an hypothetical difcourfe or a conjectural 
way of accounting, when it is performed with caution and due 
regard to peculiar circumftances, fhould not be as applicable to 
the Inftory of places and actions, as it is allowed to be to that 
of nature; and that in fome cafes it is fo, I fhall 4 in a proper. 
place endeavour to evince.’ 


I own that This now offered to public view was at fit agit 
defigned for the exercife of private thoughts and the perufal of 
a toy friends; and that it is at beft but a weak teftimony of 
the 
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the ftrong defires {- had of retrieving the almoft-loft accounts 
and antiquities of my Native Country, out of the deep ob- 
{curities of time and prevailing oblivion; towards which if my 
poor endeavours can but contribute the fmalleft mite, I have 
my aim ;.and do wifh that fome abler hand, better qualified 
for fuch a performance, would undertake to give the world an 
ample fatisfactory Account, from the Nature of Things, from 
Records, Traditions, remaining Monuments, and from fuch 
other lights and evidences as occur, of the Antiquities of this 
Ifland ; which I find hath been effeéted in other parts of the 


nation, with no {mall acceptance and fatisfaction. _. 


. This I fhall yet farther premife, that where I have been 
inclined to derive many ancient names of things, appertain- 
ing to religion and other ancient ufages, from the primitive 
Hebrew tongue, I would entreat the reader not to determine 
in prejudice thereto, till he fees the accounts F give, relat- 
ing to that matter, in my Remarks on the Comparative Ta- 
ble towards the end of the book; where I hope he will 
upon perufal find good grounds for what I did, and therein 
to his doubts, if he has any, a reafonable fatisfaction, 


As to the origin of nations, and many things depending 
upon it, it is very prefumptive that the moft ancient me- 
moirs of things, the Sacred excepted, were at firft built on 
this foundation ; viz. on Inferences and Conjectures ; yet, 
when recorded and tranfmitted to pofterity, their credit ad- 
vanced as they grew in age, and they foon came to be what 
they called Authentic Hiftories; as if being recorded had been 
a fufficient pledge of their authority, and the beft title to truth 
and certainty ; anda farther reafoning into things, never after 


to 
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to be attempted ; whereas upon a juft confideration of this 
affair, it will (I prefume) appear, that it is the ‘beft fervice and 
the greateft juftice done to hiftory to have its foundations well 
afcertaineds and where they are not, no age is too late, by all 
the means and helps that reafon and nature can afford, to en- 
deavour their being fo, which is the aim of thefe Eflays; and 
where thofe mieans appear to be earlier and clearer than fuf- 
pected records, I hope the reader will be more juft and candid 
than to defpife and reject them; the reafons whereof fhall be 
more fully explained in the Introduction to the Second Effay. 


To coriclude, whatever is offered to the public of this kind 
muft undergo variety of cenfures: Every one there has a right 
to judge, though few have the abilities to judge rightly. Cri- 
ticifm is an undefined thing, under no fettled rule, often go- _ 
verned by prejudice or paffion, by humour or fancy ; whence 
it frequently comes to pafs, that what is agreeable to one 
tafte is difpleafing to another. To pleafe All is impoffible; 
to have Faults is unavoidable. 

Vitus nemo fine nafcitur: optimus ille of, 
Qyi minimus urgetur. Hor. lib. I. fat. iii. 


‘© To have no errors is a privilege above the condition of 
humanity ; under it, happieft is he who has feweft of them.” 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 
ANTIQUITIES 
OF THE 


ISLAND or ANGLESEY. 
THE FIRST ESSAY, 


Sick 6 sols O2 Nort, 
Of Iflands in general. 


NGLESEY, antiently by Latin writers called Mona, is an 

ifland, and one of the counties of North Wales according to the 
-prefent divifion, feparated from the main land by a narrow arm of the 
fea. It is feated in a temperate air, enlivened by a benign fun, and 
enriched with a good and bountiful foil. But to account for its pri- 
mary and natural origination, I muft beg leave, from the confideration 
of fo fmall a fpat of ground, to make fome refearch into the original 
ftate of things, and lay down the phyfical immediate caufes of all 
iflands in general ; which I fhall endeavour to unfold by thefe propo- 
fitions following 5 3 and then eftablith a particuay conclufion relating to 
this ifland. 


First, The creation of this terreftrial globe, both by the word of 
‘God and the light of nature, feems to fuppofe two diftin@ confiftencies 
m the inferior chaos, viz. Earth and Water ; at firft commixed and 
huddled together in one formlefs blend or fluid, till the Almighty Spirit, 
moving upon the face of that deep or fluid, made the diftin& parts of 
it exert their peculiar tendencies and gravitation: which parts fo moved 
and agitated By ae Creator’s hand, and then purfuing the mechanical 


se. 


which 
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which the Holy Sctiptures call « the gathering together of the waters, 
and the appearing of the dry land.” 

SeconpLy, Then it follows that the grofs and heavy particles of 
the arid or dry earth, the fediment of that fluid, by the mechanical 
law of motion they were obliged to purfue, gravitating and finking- 
lowermoft, by clofing and uniting together, compreffed and fqueezed. 
out the more thin and fluid ones, #. ¢. the watry particles: the former: 
by their tenacity knitting together fofmed one folid but uneven and chan- . 
nelled round; and the latter more light and voluble ones, feeking. alfe » 
the center of gravity, but being borne off by the denfe orb, flowed. 
about ; and by filling up the depths and bottoms of the earth’s uneven, 
and channelled furface, left the protuberant and more elevated tracts. 
thereof to be habitable Land, and the depreffed and ‘lower regions, , 
covered with thefe waters, to be that which is called Sea or Ocean.. 

Tuirpiy, This watry heap, being held up by the indiffoluble den- - 
fity of the earth, and being every where of its o.wn nature. a: ponderous -: 
Jubric fluid, and as a confequent of that, of the like diftance-from every - 
part of its fuperficies to the center af gravity.; I fay, this.watry-heap» 
mutt therefore neceflarily keep up in all parallels of the terraqueous.. 
globe to a conftant exact altitude ; and,the arch or altitude being (as is . 
faid) every where equidiftant from the central point, it will hence 
meceffarily follow that the univerfal furface of the water, confidered in. 
its intire and fpreading bulk, muft be exactly globous ; as when lines . 
of equal length are drawn from one point or, center, their ends muft . 
neceffarily terminate in a perfect circle. 

Fourturiy, This has been the approved and eftablifhed, theorem of 
the rotundity of the terraqueous globe, but is naw.of late indeed fome-~ 
what fhocked by the new notion of the {pheroidal figure of the earth, . 
and canfequently of the incumbent fluid: which igs the -hypothefis of , 
Huygens, Sir Ifaac Newton, Dr. Burnett, and others... But as. to the 
{trefs of my argument, viz. that there muft be allowed a given arch » 
or altitude of the watry furface from the cammon center always con- 
ftant and certain, in refpect to the central point ; that hypothefis affects 
it not: it may indeed a little alter the form, but not the force of the 
reafon. For fuppofing the fpheroidalnefs (whether oblate ar oblong 
it matters not in this cafe) of the terraqueous globe to be undeniably 


demonftrated (which as yet is not *) by thefe perfons ; and that .the 


Pe 


* Since the publication of this book in 1723, the fpheroidical figure of ‘the earth has- been 


undeniably demonftrated by the menfurations of the French academicians. But this aife@s nat ~ 
our author’s hypothefis. 
diurnak 
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‘diurnal rotation of the earth and water about their common axis fhould 
in fome part contract, and in another part dilate the convex furface of 
the globe, fomewhat out of an exact {pherical roundnefs ; yet this ro- 
tation being always determinate and uniform, the arch or furface of the 
fluid, though it be not exactly {pherical, muft keep to a conftant exact 
altitude ; that is, it muft have a diftance from the furface to the cen- 
ter always equal to itfelf in every particular parallel; which in effe& 
amounts to the fame thing as if it were perfectly globous. 

And therefore from thefe propofitions it is plainly demonftrable, that 
the cavernous and furrowed parts or regions of the earthy furface, 
which lay beneath this determined arch or altitude, the flowing Ele- 
ment (wanting proper bounds) if it finds a way irrefiftibly breaks in 
and covers; I fay, if it finds a way; for there may be fome depreflions 
of the earthy furface, occafloned perhaps by earthquakes or other ac- 
cidents, which are even below that altitude, and yet remain dry; be- 
caufe the fea may be either artificially banked and kept out, or na- 
turally defended from flowing in: but it is rarely that any continues 
Jong fo, without an inlet opened by Nature’s own hand ; that is, gulphed 
or furrowed at the original formation of the earth, or forced and broke 
open by she impetuous affaultings of this furious element to run in and 
pofiefs its own limits. 

Of this latter particular Geography fupplies us with Chee inftances, 
mamely, that of Gibraltar; where the narrow Gut (whether naturally 
er adventitioufly fo is uncertain) Jets in the whole Mediterranean fea to 
“all that tra it now poffeffes, and unites it to the ocean. 

Thus we find the whole globe to be but one heap of earth and water, 
lodged and fettled within their appointed Jimits. And though upon 
this fame globe, the largeft traéts of earth, becaufe fomewhere fur: 
rounded, may be-called iflands; yet thofe leffer circuits of land, thofe 
fmaller wens and protuberances of the folid round are more properly fo 
called, to diftinguifh them from the greater, which are more fitly called 
continents: as Britain from Europe, Anglefey from Britain, &c. 

On thefe grounds therefore I conceive the fret or channel of Menai, 
which divides the ifle of Anglefey from the adjacent continent and makes 
it an ifland, to have been originally (at leaft the greateft part of it) be- 
neath that arch or global point before fpecified ; and consequently that 
the great fluid or running bulk of water, finding accefs at both ends of 
it to flow in, made that tract in the RSBiIODEs or foon after, an ifland 
pnyironed by the fea. 
Bed wee a Sibacel. 
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Of the river Menai, and whether Anglefy was originally divided by it 
[rom the continent.. 
I WILL not affirm that this {pot of ground was an iffand from the 
creation. -For it is highly probable that the univerfal deluge made 
great and remarkable alterations on the face of the globe, raifing fome 
places which had been fea into dry land, and depreffing others that were 
land beneath the irruptions of that liquid element, made them feas. 
Yet it is not altogether unlikely, that there was for fome {pace of time 
after the divulfions of the deluge, an arm of land joining the country of 
Anglefey to that of Caernarvonfhire. If any fuch there was, it muft have 
been near Porthacth-hwy ; where there is ftill to be feen a trace of {mall 
rocks jetting out in a line and croffing the channel, with other great 
fplinters of rocks fallen and tumbled down, and appearing as if the fea 
had confumed and eaten away the foil in which they had been origi- 
nally fixed, leaving the rocks bare and rugged, and the ftones and 
broken fhivers of the rocks in the bottom of the channel fallen and 
tumbled one upon another. 

In the hollows and cavernous interftices of thefe fallen and broken 
rocks the fea for an hour or two at the beginning of flood (two cur- 
rents feparated by a rock conjoining and ftrongly clafhing in that place) 
violently boils and fluctuates, making it for that time a very dangerous 
paffage ; and giving it the name of Pwil-Certs *, I conceive, as being 
the loweft ftream or current, Cer-sf/a: There being (as I faid) a divi-- 
ded current in that place. : 

But if there was a {mall ifthmus or ridge of land blocking the cur- 
rent in that place, as indeed thefe rocks feem to have been the natural 
foundation fupporting an arm of land that extended from one fide to 
the other, if fuch there was, yet the fea with its unruly forges daily 
coming up at both fides of it in an uninterrupted channel, foon eat 
away the foft ouzy foil that landed and made up the intervals of thefe 
rocks, and by its repeated irruptions and frequent overflowings quite 
confumed it in a fhort time ; and.forced a paffage fo as to become one 
continued channel from one end to the other. 


_ © It thould have been Kerit, and not Ceris. In Mr, Vaughan of Hengwrt’s MS. of Nenniis. 
it is Pel! Kerif. Cer-iffa is only a fanciful derivation. 
It 
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- Ttmby.welltbe affirmed, shat this fret or river of Menai to‘this men- 
tioned middle place is the original work of nature; or a great crack 
or {ciffure in the internal ftrata- of the earth, at what time foever that 
happened. And though this.channel might become one entire dividing 
acm of fea between thofe two lands ina: few years after the ‘flood, yet 
it may in no Wife-be granted to’ be then-near fo broad.and'fo deep as it 
is now : for we mutt allow the force and agitation of ftorms, the fink. 
and reflux of tides, to have beaten and wathed upon, worn and funk 
away, agreat deal of the foft and earthy banks on each -fide of it.; and 
‘the bottam alfo to havé been confurned and hdllowed by the. fea’s harp 
acrimonious quality ; {0 that it moft be now much deeper and wider” 
than at firft we can imagine it to have been: 

To this alfo we may add the quarrying and carrying off ftones from: 
the rocky. banks ‘of it, for building public and private edifices ; ‘which 
eafe of digging and conveniency of water-cdrriage invited men to, and. 
which did. not a little enlarge and widen the boundarits of it.. And 
whoever does bat obferve and take-exedt notice of the natural defcents 
and declivities of fome grounds on each ‘fide of it, and withal takes a 
proportional eftimate of what was-torn and wafted away of the banks, 
‘from the lower part now of thofe defcents to the furface’‘of the water,. 
fuppofing (as it is-very reafonable fo to dod - thofe: ‘deféents’ to have been 
equal and uniform to the brink of the channel, will find reafon to think. 
this channel at the beginning to have been very Darrow»; and in fomé: 
places perhaps not very deep. 

I have obferved on fome coafts along this river's fide long tows of 
large ftones lying ina line one‘by another many yards bélbw the now 
full fea-mark, as if they had been antiently serfynaz, fences or boun- 
daries between the land arid More. And-in'fome placés you ‘thay ob- 
ferve another‘ feries of fach'ftones running parallel: to the lowermoft 
row, and lying betwoen it and the tand, as if that’ ‘Fikewit in fome 
ages after had been chade botindary: of which I eari'give no other ac=. 
count than that the lowermoft row was thé firft and moft antient boun- 
dary, fixed on a deep earthy foil; which the fea undermining ‘and per- 
petually confuming and wafhing away, the ftones fixed thereon funk © by: 
degrees lower and lower, one row after another, till they became as we. 
now find them. And there is little doubt ‘but that thofe walls or rows: 


® Salt water wears the bottom of rivers where the tide comes no- more then frefh water 5 and : 
therefore we can allow this affertion but litte ‘weight, 


© of. 
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of ftones which lye now as prefent boundaries between fea and land on 
deep earthy foils, future ages will behold alfo .hike others fallen and 
tumbled, funk and covered under water. 

And as the depredations of the fea, on ‘the -foft, yiclding, carthy 
fhores, on the ifland’s fide.of this channel, has undermined, funk, and 
{wallowed fome quantities of land; fo the {couring-off and throwing up 
of the {mall ftones.and pebbles from thofe ravithed banks.into great beds 
of beach, on fuch places and jetts as moft-oppofe the direct currency 
and undulation of the water along.the channel, has gained fome, and 
barred it up from {wallowing more; as. may be -obferved, Firft, At 
Abermenai, where a formed bank -of beach extends from * Twyrz 
Ceinwen to the ferry; and being broke there by the channel reaches on 
the other fide to Dinas Dinllow +, as a pier or bulwark to Dinllow- 
marth. Secondly, At Pwlly Fuwch by Perthamel, where a bank df 
beach has hemmed in and.recovered a large field from the fea. Third~ 
ly, At Moely Don, the Penrbyn, where the ferry-boat rides, :feems 
to have been anciently an ifland, at leaft at full fea; where a bank of 
beach to the S.W. and an accumulated bed of fand at the back .of the 
beach, -has now filled up the interval, and made it-one continued point 
of land.: And, laftly, Near Beaumares, the Point called Ofmond’s Ait 
and the Green by the town ave a mere collection of {mall pebbles landed 
there by the undulating tempeftuous force of the fea; though between 
thofe two beaches, a confiderable piece of land was, in lieu of what 
it ftored up there, ravifhed and confumed away by the infulting element 
to the very walls of the ‘town. 

Now, as,to thefe inundations and demolithings of the fea that have 
happened here as well as in many other places, they are not to be 
afcribed to any increafed elevation of the watry body in one age more 
than another, but :rather.to {ome accidental depreffion of the arth in 
fome places; though chiefly and moft frequently to this depredation of the 
fea upon a lax diffolvable foil, which it. inceflantly tears and confumes 
without refiftance. As to the’ elevation of the fea in fome ages above 
others, which fome fancy, it has no foundation in ordinary nature (for 
the approaches and attraction of comets, if there are fuch things to be 


* The word is Tywys aa not Tavyr. It is Sucve from teed and guys, i.e. .evbite fand ; 
" déing hillocks of white fand blown together by the wind. - 


+ We have no authority to write this Dizllew; for in all our MSS, it is fpelled Dialic, as it ts 
commonly pronounced. This Divas is an ancjent fiummer.camp on the marth near the edge af 
the fea, and was doubtlefs intended to defend the entrance of the river Menai. 
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ranted, are extraordinary, and therefore not to be urged-as any proof)... 
T-fay, it- has-no foundation in nature; for the fea (excepting its daily 
and monthly {wellings, which yet make no variation in the whole bulk) 
makes of itfelf, as far as it.extends and continues fluid, one round and 
globous furface; and‘what it depredates of the earth in one part, it 
throws up into another; and therefore, without addition of new matter, 
which is naturally impoflible, this: body of water, in the aggregate 
bulk of its is-ineapable of augmenting or diminifhing its given arch’ 
and determined altitude. As to local Déluges, concerning which  hif- 
fory-is not to be diferedited, they mray be very well accounted for an-- 
other way; as proceeding: from: great’ unufual rains } and land-fleods;., 
and other particuler caufes. . 

But that of the :untverfal ' deluge, if it be objééled as an inftance of © 
fach augmentation, is‘of ne: force in this particular: For that was di- 
vine and tiracutous-;..and as it did not-depend upon, fo it cannot be ac- - 
counted for, andvexplicated from,. the. known power.and.‘ operation of. 
any-nataral ‘principles... ° 

This-being (ettked; Fimay row conclude that the channel of Mezai, , 
though at firft.narrow and fitted only to- difchatge: and carry. off: the’ 
maany frefh brooks that fall into it, might in a long. continuance: of © 
tune, by the conftant motion of the water wearing and confuming its 
earthy banks and bottoms, become as broad and as deep:as it now is... 
And.undoubtedly where the fhores.are flat-and earthy, foft and yzelding, . 
as they are in many places, . the fea will daily enlarge its encroachments, . 
and purfue oppofition as they give. way,,till.it meets with unpaffable re- 
fiftance. For although the Almighty has affigned to this liquid element . 
its bounds..over which ordinarily: it ‘fhall not: pafs; -yet: when thefe : 
bounds drill-and: moulder away, it will inevitably break in and lean upon 
others :-its very nature: obliging it, .as to feek its bounds, fo to reft no: 
where without theme . 

Now, it-being in:my way to-explicate fome things that will’ occur in : 
this.difcourfe by that great phenomenon, the deluge; I am-obliged be- 
fore I can build any-conclufions upon it, to: prove the univerfality of ‘it ; 
and confequently that:it reached: not only here, ,the place F undertake to 
aecount for, but equally round the globe ; -which fome would very ftre- 
pxoufly deny, contending that a topical one fufficiently anfwers:the ends 
of thatdivine.judgment. To prove this, I fhall ‘onty ufe this one ar- 
gument, which 1 hope will'clear the point, or at leaft give ftrength' ta- 
bid hall alfert in the.next fection in relation to this. ifland : 

It: 
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It is agreed by all that the earth and water, as they conftitute one 
globe,’ have one and the fame center of gravity ; and as a confequent of 
this, that the great bulk of water, however .raifed or depreffed, will 
naturally form itfelf into a f{pherical, or at leaft, into. a‘fpheroidal {u- 
perficies ; it being a fluid body, and having every where an. equal ten- 
dency to the common center. Now, I fay, if they allow (as-fome do) 
a local deluge, they mutt allow it to be fuch as did actually over-top 
and cover all the mountains of that place where that deluge happened 5 
elf it contradiéts the exprefs words of Mofes, and defeats the great de- 
cree of .drowning all mankind but thofe in the ark. Now, if it be 

granted that this local flood did by fome cubits overflow the higheft 
mountains of Afia (as the fcripture plainly fays it did) which are fome 
of the moft afpiring mountains in the warld ; then it follows that the 
global arch,.or circle of that.elevated water, kept the fame height and 
diftance fram its center round the-globe; for being.a Auid body it natu- 
rally flowed to all declivities, and confequently muft overflow, all the. 
mountains of the earth within that circle; and therefore upon this 
granted fuppofition it muft be univer&l, or at leaft deeply cover thefe 
lower regions, which is all I contend for. i 


SECTION Ill. | 
Of the Original Form of this [land, the alterations which the univérfal 


Deluge wraught og the face and borders of tt, and other accidents and 
effects of that ‘prodigious mafi of Water. °° . eas 


: OW,, fince it is no lefs than mathematically evident, that Noah’s’ 
. flood univerfally overflowed the face of the. earth to a height’ 
equal to the higheft mountains of Afia; and fince we have natural prin- 
ciples to afford us evidence, that that overflowing paade great changes: 
and alterations on the furface of the globe ; it may well become a quef- 
tion, Whether this ifland was fea or land before that univerfal catacly{m? 
‘To which I anfwer, That although the furface of it be, for the moft 
part flat, and mot many perches higher than the ambient fea; and 
though feveral are of opinion, that many more ¢levated cegions were 
formerly under water, and no other than the bottoms of feas; yet, we 
have ftrang inducements to affirm, that this was never fince the creation 
under any, fave that of the flood. For as, on the one hand, we find 
no fymptome of fuch a fubmerfion, no indication of fo long fleeping. 
9 2 under 
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under water, and as a neceflary confequence of that, no marine remains, 
properly fuch, - -interfperfed i in our inland foil; fo onthe other hand, we 
find in many places of it fome evidences of its being land before the 
deluge. We find great bulky trees buried in flutch and mud, which 
in all likelihood the deluge laid along, and found growing on or neat 
thé places where we now find'them. ‘And if they grew near the places 
where they are found, as there are many figns they did, then there is no 
queftion but it was terra firma before that deluge. 

Now it being fappofed to be land, and probably an ifland, before the 
flood, it is impoffible to determine what addition, diminution, : and 
other fupérficial alterations it fuftained under that mighty preffure of 
waters during the continuahce of them; yet fomething may be faid 
and rationally accounted for in regard to thefe particulars. And there- 
fore in the explication of them, I fhall wave the ungrounded hypothefes 
of our late theorifts in relation to the deluge and the confequences of it, 
and fhall rather chufe to rely on more indubitate certainties ; that is, on 
the divine authority and the vifible effects of things, that there was a 
deluge, and that it was univerfal. And confequently, in order to fet 
forth the natural circumftances of this ifland fince that epocha; I hall, 
from the common and moft undeniable affeGtions and properties of that 
mafs of waters, fubmerging and furrounding the terreftrial globe, af- 
fume fuch plain and eafy principles as willbe very intelligible in them- 
felves, and fufficiently refponfible for thofe phenomena that will fall 
under the confideration of thefe premifed particulars; which I fhall fet 
down generally in a few Theorems explicating the natural efforts of 
thofe waters ; and particularly in a few Corollaries neceffarily refulting 
from thofe caufes, with refpect to the place I account for. 

First, therefore, whatever divinity or philofophy may warrant us to 
affirm -of the prodigious rife and increafe of thefe waters two or three 
miles at leaft above their prefent level, we may well conceive that the 
weight and force of fo huge a heap of water, fo long preffing upon and 
foal ing the whole face of the earth, which was probably then not fo 
much petrified as now it is, muft needs loofen, diffolve, and take afun- 
der the foft, earthy, and claiy mould and furface of it to a confiderable 
depth ; and with its weight and preffure lay flat and bear down all that 
grew on that broken and diffevered foil. 

All this may be concluded from the natural and ordinary effeéts of 
fuch'a mighty weight of water, waving and preffing on the foft and 
yielding furface of the globe. But befides, it is very probable that’ 

| C this 
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this. prodigious. mafs of water was attended with, extraordinary constine 
tions; and violences; which indeed. is not only, fujtable to the nature 
of the thing, but. the letter of the text feems al{g to point out. fome- 
thing of that kind to us. Mofes. (it feems) not contentiog himfelf 
with a, word that might only exprefs the rife and inerea{e of the water, 
but to thew us that there was famewhat more in the matter, fete it 
forth with an energy: Vebamajim. gabru meod. meod, Gan. Vil. EQ viz 
«« The waters grew robuft and violent-more and more.” The word 
gabar, which he, there makes, ufe. of, peculiarly implying. a, vaft gigan- 
tic ftrength ; ceu gigas aliquid profernere, as {pme; qspofitars comment 
upon, it; to ravage and deftroy all things befnre it, Now the more 
ftrong: and violent the rife and increafe of thefe- waters were, the more 
hayoc they made, and the more they broke and.dilacerated; of the foft 
and yielding furface of the earth, 

Sgconn1yx, The continuance and long. ftay of this heavy mafa of 
water, {9.long preffing and penetrating the, porous fpungy. earth, foakad,. 
mollified, and diffolved the fuperfcial: cruft or cover of it, in the; mete 
flat and level places, to a very-foft, ouzy, and. fluid confiftence ; and 
that tgo, where it, was not ftony and rocky, to a depth, proportionable. 
to the weight and.duration of the incumbent fipid. And, this fof. 
quagey,, and much diffolved; and loofened, furface of the ground). fe 
long fteeped: and humestated, rendered: it very apt and-eafy to be moved, 
broken, and furrowed, wherever the motion, weight, and; curreney af 
the water drove. and preffed it. And we may alfo conceive,, that no. 
{mall proportions of the fineft and moft diffevered parts of; the. loofened 
earth, being taken up and fuftained in the fwelling: fluid,, made it to: a. 
confiderable height very thick, feculent, and muddy; and thet qone 
fequently in that float of things the trees of the lighter fort fwam aloft, 
and. the heavier ones either ftuck. in the quag or trailed in the. hots. 
tom *. : 

Hence it is that the-earthy mould, falling off from. the fides of the- 
more erect and elevated fituations, left the more hard and petrified 
portions thereof, as we now. find, to be craggy, precipitous rocks. And; 
when the outer coat or ftratum, which. before, in all probability,. covered, 
thofe heights, flid down into the adjacent bottoms, a: great deal of the. 
more loofe and crufty parts of thefe rocks, being then left naked- apd; 
unfupported, fell off and tumbled in many places in great {plinters.and 


® Trees of the lighter fort, as fir, willows, and alder, are found amongft the oak in Mynydd 
Paris, near Tryfglwyn, in this ifland, 
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ftapments one upon another; as may be feen on the verge and borders 
of all rocks and rocky precipices. So that from hence it is mechani- 
cally evident, that what was foft and earthy on-the hills and mountains, 
by the weight and preffare of this water fliding downwards, ftuck in 
and filled, on the lower grounds, all unevenneffes and hollows: and 
what alfo on thefe lower grounds was before uneven and rugged, by 
having their holes, chaps, and crannies filled up with the defcending 
filt and feculency, beearne more plain and level: infomuch, that what 
was thereby abraded and wathed off from the hills and emimences, was} 
by the tumbling of that water, ftrewed and levelled on the plains and 
bottoms. 

_ Ehevse mons of diduétas in equor. Ovid. Metam.xv. 267. 

THIRDLY, in the fall and-decreafe of thefe.waters, when the higher 
grounds and hills began to appear, and the Almighty had ordered the 
outrageous element to fall and cowch within its own limits; we may 
naturally conceive, that as thefe waters fell lower and Jower to the 
leffer hills, they defcended {till with greater and greater violetice and 
impetuofity towards their original channel, efpecially where the grounds 
were uneven and fhelving ; carrying along with them their muddy filths 
and floatings, and.making hideous eruptions in their paffage, where 
they were any wife ftopped and retarded, until they had lait all they 
carried along with them in the loweft bottoms, and refeatéd and anc 
themfelves within their appointed allotments. 

Some idea of this we may form in our minds frofn thé great and 
frequent é¢xcavations which extraordinary land-floods éffec, when they 
run headlong over grounds of a loofe yielding confiftency. 

Thus when with hafte and precipitancy, thefe recoiling waters rolled 
arid tumbled, through the great gaps and outlets of the earthy furface, 
to their peculiar channels; it is eafy to imagine, how their impetuous 
force and violence broke and furrowed the univerfal quag; or diffolved 
and loofened furface of the earth, into guts and dingles; and that with 
various windings and turnings, atthe foil broke and yielded to thé 
force and violence of thofe furious eruptions, arid as the difpofition of 
the rocky ftrata of the earth gave way to them: and how they threw up 
and lodged here and there, as they defcended; in the depreffed cavities and 
receptacles, vaft proportions of ouze mixed with trees and other rub- 
bith; which afterwards condenfed and grew up in fuch places to be 
what we call moors, fens, turberics, dales, and meadow-larids. 
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And befides that quantity of this miry fediment and eluvies, which 
ftuck in the larger bottoms to become dales and meadow-lands, and 
in the lefler and deeper cavities to become moors and turberies; we may 
likewife conceive, that vaft and mighty heaps of it, overflowing and 
trailing with’ this retiring element to its own great receptacle, the 
ocean, ftuck and accumulated there in the great bays and oftiums ; 
where the fea having recovered its wonted motion repelled and hoarded 
it up: whereby that muddy eluvies having, after fome time, fpent its 
moifture, and been confolidated, it became in after ages (as the vaft 
plains of Egypt, a great part of the Netherlands, and fome of our 
marfhes of England, &c.) the richeft and moft fertile foils. For thefe 
plains are, in my opinion, with .better appearance of reafon to be re- 
ferred to that great and mighty deterration and eluvies of the univerfal 

| deluge, than, as Mr. Ray, and others would have it, -to the floods and 
{courings of great rivers; though fomewhat may be alledged that way 
of the formation of fuch flat and level lands as are juft in the oftiums, 
or the places where fuch rivers difcharge themfelves into the fea. 
. Thefe general Propofitions being thus far premifed, and. being in 
themfelves unexceptionable, and but the ordinary and conftant refults 
of nature in thefe circumftances ; I thall now attempt to draw fuch 
Corollaries fram them as will eafily and intelligibly. account for many 
phcenomena that will occur in the confideration of the original {tate and 
appearance of this ifland, both before and immediately after the uni- 
verfal deluge, or at leaft when it was inhabited. 

Now if the queftion were put, what was the form of this ifland, 
and what figure did it reprefent at that time? I do confefs it to be very 
hard to determine. But what fhape foever it was then of, I have great 
inducements to affirm it was neither before nor immediately after the 
flood, of the fame form and dimenfions as now we find it. 

For it.is very probable, nay, almoft demonftrable, that the fea on 
the fouth-weit fide of this ifland, before the deluge, came up at many 
places in little bays and angles very far into the inland part. And to 
reduce what I faid toa particular application, I fhall affirm from the 
foregoing ‘Theorems, 

' First, That the fouth-weft indented fide of this ifland being # 
little lower and more depreffed in its fituation than the oppofite one, 
by that declivity, the deluge at the ebbing muft needs bear down and 
carry with it into thofe bays and angles on the fouth-wett fide, what- 
‘ever the weight and preffureof the waters had eraded and broken off from 


the 
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the loofened furface; and that in the trailing and rowling down of the 
dreggy fediments of the retiring fluid, fome proportions of that elu- 
vies {tuck here and there, both in the more extended depreffions, which 
formed our flats and meadow-lands, and in the deeper cavities, which 
became our moors and turberies. 

SECONDLY, in this receffion of the recoiling waters, the furface of 
the ifland being fomewhat flat and level, though a little fhelving to the 
fouth-weft fide, we may imagine that great proportions of that water 
were ftopped, pent up, and as it were, land-locked, in many places ;- 
till the Force, weight, and overflowings of it tore and opened it a vent 
and paffage through the foaked and foftened ground from one bottom 
to another ; and thofe vents and irruptions made our narrow gullets, or 
nentydd; of which that at Liangefni is a remarkable inftance; where 
a great fofs or gullet of confiderable length and depth is broke through 
a large ridge of land, to give vent and paffage to a large extended bot- 
tom which lies behind it, and which otherwife had been all to this day 
under water; in which place it is obfervable, how the impetuous ele- 
ment, after fome windings as the ground gave, at laft broke out its 
paflage through 2 heap of rocks, which, perhaps, from that perceived 
effect, was, and is, to this day, called Careg y forwyllt, or the erup- 
tion rock. And I dare appeal to any man’s obfervation, if ever he has 
feen any large extended bottoms without either a natural opening *, or 
a forced breach and paffage, made by this rapid element, to difcharge 
and carry off what collections of water may be otherwife conceived to 
fwell and ftagnate in thofe bottoms ; and to attribute thefe breaks and 
excavations to the conftant drilling of brooks and gutters, will not be 
fo much as fuppofed by any that fhall diligently obferve the pofition and: 
circumftances of thofe places. 

THirpiy, that the bent and fliding of the eluvies of the deluge or 
the face of this ifland was to the fouth-weft fide of it, is evident ; firft, 
from the hills, rocks, and precipices of the north-eaft fide, which are 
confiderably higher and mote elevated from the fea than any on the op- 
pofite fide; and, fecondly, from the conftant courfe and running of the 
greateft and longeft of our brooks + from the north-eaft to the fouth- 
weft of the ifland; the flope and declivity of the ground diredting, as it 
does thefe brooks now, fo that eluvies then,, to fix its repofe and fettle- 


® Are not all lakes formed in bottums by the want of fuch openings ? 
+ The rivers Braizt, dlaw, Keint, ($c. 
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ment on the fouth-weft borders of it; yet fome proportions of the elu= 
vies flanted alfo to the north-caft fide, where fome little deicents fa- 
voured its motion. 

Fourtuty, with regard to fuch parts of this eluvies as ftuck not 
here and there in holes and cavities producing our moors and turberies, 
or in the large and extended bottoms and depreffions becoming our flats 
and meadow-lands, but trailed and followed the receding waters to the 
fhores of the fea; we may imagine-that that reftlefs element, having 
then recovered its wonted pofition and motion, foon repelled and threw 
back that earthy filt and mixture, the fpoils of the higher grounds, and. 
therewith filled up thofe bays and inlets of the weftern fide of the ifland, 
forming there thofe moors and marfhes which we now find at New- 
borough, Malltraeth, Aberffraw, Trewm*, and in other lefler angles 
of that cloven indented fide. 

FIFTHLY, in this eluvies and miry floatings of the deluge, thus car- 
ried down to the fea, and thrown up again into thofe bays and inlets, 
we may fuppofe two forts of fubftances that had their different place 
and pofition in that fettling mafs : : 

_ Firtt, the earthy parts, by their weight and more clofe adhefion in. 
that accumulated mixture, ftatically fubfided and kept to the bottom, 
and made, next the fea, a more loofe and quaggy+, and to the land- 
ward, amore firm and compact, body of fand. The fea-water at every 
flood, cribrating through that feaward portion of it, which was probably 
very loofe and pervious, repelled and kept back the more flimy and ouzy 
part of the mixture; which being {0 feparated and driven back, after 
fome fettling, conglutinated and hardened there into a firm fandy clay, 
{uch as we generally find the under foil of our marthes to confift of. 

Secondly, the more light and voluble portions of this eluvies, being 
a medley of all floating fubftances, as grafs, roots, leaves, trees, &c. 
poffeffing the upper part of the aggregate maff, were, by the fea’s agi- 
tation, driven yet furtheft off to the landward, and there fettling, grew 
into a turfifh matter, or black {pungy peat; fuch as is generally found, 
behind our fandy marfhes in this and other countries. 

SIXTHLY, this laft mentioned {curfy floating part of the eluvies, ftuck 
ever uppermoft in all the places where it fixed and fettled; unlefs it 
happened in fome places to be expofed to, and covered with, drifts of 


® It thould be written Tyuys Tre Owais, it being the townthip’s name 
+t Mal-trasth, 
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fand hurried by, ftorme and winds; which is the reafon that peat and 

turf are not feldom dug up in fome fands and matfhes under a layer of 
fand :. and fometimes in inland turberies they find a layer of marle, 

clay, or gravel, fpread’ over that peaty fibrous matter; which feems to 
‘have happened either from fome after-cruptions of the pent and ftag- 

nated fluid, burfting and overflowing it with a new fediment ; or it may 

have come to pafs from ordinary floods wafhing and carrying down: the 

offals of the higher grounds,. and ftrewing them upon thefe already 

formed and grown turberies: and hence thofe ftreaks of: clay, marle, 

gravel, and-the like, that are ufually found. in peat: and turf, or the 

layers. of that ftuff over{preading and lying- upon them, are eafily ac- 

counted fpr. 

SEVENTHLY, in this peaty turfifh matter we frequently, and almoft 
every where, find trees of all fizes buried and lying. along in the midft 
of it ;- and fometimes trees of another fpecies than are ufually growing 
near the places they are found. Thefe muft be lodged there by the in- 
undation of the univerfat flood: for if they had been there cut down, or 
fallen of themfelves, thereby forming the peat and turfifh matter that 
now grows aver them, as fame would feem to object, they muft have: 
been all found lying an the very ground and loweft bottoms: of thofe 
peats, and not difperfed throughout the fubftance of that mafs: where- 
as they are found to lie in deep turberies ftveral yards above the bottom, . 
fome with their roots uppermoft, and others in other pofitions, and 
that too on our higheft mountains*; which furely nothing but an. 
univerfal deluge could effet, leaving them with the recoiling waters. 
ene above another,. according to their {pecific gravities, difperfed and 
buried in that flutch and mud which ftuck in thefe cavities, and in after- 
ages, conftituted and formed thofe peats and turberies wherein they are 
found. 

This is. what I find moft confonant to the works of nature, with re-. 
gard to all flats.and level grounds, and confequently to the original form- 
ation of thofe traéts of land or:marthes, that now fill up thofe arms and. 
branches of the fea, which on the fouth-weft fide of this ifland, I fuppofé 
to have at firft run up a confiderable way into the land, and are now 
firm ground, making that fide of the ifland more ftraight and uniform 
than originally it {eems. to have been. 

Now to. prove what I affirmed, that the fea did really come up at. firft 
in thofe bays and inlets, which are now firm land and turberies, to the. 


* Particularly on Mynydd Paris near Try/glauyn. 
very. 
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very edge and borders of thie rifing grounds, on each fide and at the ends 
of them, I thall offer thefe inftances: 

First, the under-ground and lowermotft bottoms of thofe mentioned 
faridy marthes, that is, the uppermoft coat of the true folid earthy 
mould or foil under thofe plains ; and that in fome places very far from 
the fea, is found to bé lower than the full fea level ; dnd confequently, 
before the {and and flutch crowded in and filled the places, the fea muft 
naturally overflow and cover it, as I have before demonftrated. 

SECONDLY, at Mall-traeth marth, about the middle place between 
the fea and the fartheft inland points of it, and very near tHe land, they 
find, by digging for coals, a perfect fea-fhore with all its fymptoms, as 
pebbles, fhells, &c. under five or fix yards of pure fand, as I have been 
credibly informed by an intelligent perfon concerned in thofe coal- 
works; and yet the furface there is very little above the level of the fea, 
as appears by its frequent flowing up to that place; and if the channel 
was originally fo deep there, fo near the fhore of it, any one may pro- 
portionably conjecture, not only how deep the whole bay was, but alfo 
how far the fea flowed up to the adjacent rifing grounds towards Keint 
and Kefenny ; two brooks difcharging themfelves into that marth. 

THIRDLY, at, Towyn Ceinwen* near Aber-Menat, at a place called 
now Dwyran, the very utmoft point to the landward of that bay, juft 
where the river Breint goes into the marfh; I have found that place in 
fome ancient records called Aber-Breint, as if fometime the river made 
its entrance into the fea, which is now a mile from it, at that place ; 
which though it might be am argument rather that that bay was landed 
many ages after the deluge, becaufe fometime feen and then called 
an Aber; yet it is a fufficient evidence to thew that once it was fea to 
that very place, 

Further, it is to be confeffed, that thefe mentioned clefts and inter- 
{paces on the fouth-weft fide of this ifland, being thus filled with the 
filt and faeces of the deluge, had alfo in after-ages confiderable additions 
of pure fand thrown up by the fea, and blown and {cattered by the 
winds, gradually ftrewing and covering the whole furface of them: for 
it is demonftrably true, that the fea, by its inceffant eating and wafting 
away the earthy yielding fhores it beats upon, quickly converts what it 
ravifhes away from thofe banks into fand and flutch; which it throws 
up again and lodges in {uch nooks and angles as are moft expofed to its 


® It thould be Tyxupe Keiwwen, 
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rage and commotion; and likewife that fuch portions of thofe fands, fo 
diftharged and thrown up an the, fhore, as ‘are light and voluble,: the 
winds take away, when they are dry, in vaft drifts and. fhowers, .blow: 
and difperfe them over the whole plains, thereby not only augmenting* 
the extenfion. of thofe flats -and‘levels,. but alfo raifing .the furface of 
them, efpecially near the fea ; where gederally thofe plains feem more 
advanced and higher than towards the inland parts of thenr. 

The greateft accumulation and incroachment of thefe volatile fands ons 
the borders of this ifland, was about the fouth angle of it near Aber~ 
Menai; at which ‘place’ the fea. threw up, and the winds; frequently 
blowing from that quarter, drove, vaft fhowers of thefe flying. fands; not 
_ only enlarging the fandy plains, but covering alfo with an drifts on them’ 
*a:great neck-of fand, called L/anddwyn, all over. 

Thefe pradigious heaps of fand fo thrown up, which tate totally ruined 
the habitation of that place, I conceive the fea, in the manner I -men- 
tioned, took off from the fhores of Caernarvonjbire ; from Dinas Din- 
How * all along to the fartheft point of E4yz; whence, undoubtedly, 
great quantities of land, efpecially from Caer-Anrhawd :to the Rrole, 
were taken away by. the fea. And the winds, as.I-faid, frequeatly 
blowing from that coaft,; forced the tumultuous waves ‘to difcharge and. 
unburthen themfelves of thofe fpoils upon that part of this ifland: that 
was directly oppofite to thofe vaftations of the fea on:the other thore;: 
which. was-this L/anddwyn ; though fome. proportions of thofe fahds 
were in like manner alfo difcharged and :difperfédion the other plainis’ of 
Aberfraw and Trewin 4. Neither is it unreafonable to imagine, that 
a great part of Lim likewife, towards the middle‘and the furtheft end 
of it, being generally pure fand under the upper foil-or ftratum," wae 
fometime covered with {uch drifts of fand from the fea on the-fouthern 
fide of it. For we have fome memorials of a vaft trace.of flat land there; 
called Cantref Ward}, ali confumed and eaten up by the .inceffane 
beating: of.the fea upon it. And, in all probability, the fand of it be- 
_ ing carried by. the »waveg on the fhore, -and-thence difperfed by ftorms 
and wind over the face of that country, made it for fome while.a defos 
late region, as now our Lienddwyn is, till that encroaching ftock of 
fand was exhaufted, and the furface of the land, after long ‘fettling,' by 
the new rowel of vegetables, by plowing and penuing: and by the 


° Dinas Dialle, + Tre Owaie, 


t Cantref-Gewaeled, i. e. 2 botrem or lew band, containing formerly a butdred Trefy or manfions, 
now all fwallowed up by the fea. y us 
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operation of the fun, and air, and rains upon it, was rendered habit- 
able; and came atJength, by degrees, to be converted to a good arable 
foil and plentiful pafturage ; as now for many apts it has been known 
to: be. 

The two other fides of this ifland (for it is fomething triangular) ~ 
bave, it feems, undergone little or no alterations, either in addition or 
diminution, to this day. The north and niorth-eaft fide of it, being, 
for the gréateit part, precipitous and rocky, were liable to the leaft al- 
teration.. 

And the fouth-eaft verge and border of it, ‘Gnee the river Menas had 
made out its paflage in an uninterrupted channel from one end to an- 
other, is much the fame as originally it may be prefumed to have been; 
only the ground from Beaumares to Penmon, being a deep earthy foil, 
has fuffered .fome diminution; efpecially the place where Besumares 
ftands. But what the fea, by wathing and.undermining the marly {oils 
of that fhore, ravifhes and fweeps away, it flores up and accumulates on 
the fandy fhelves on the other fide. 

As to the inland part of the ifland,.this method of furveying effects 
by their known and. certain caufes only warrants me to fay, that’ as the 
great weight of thofe waters of the univerfal deluge levelled 2 great deal 
of the uneven and rugged face of it, leaving the rocks bare and naked, 
and filling all the chinks, pits, and hollows of'it with the earth tha¢ 
formerly clad.and covered thofe rocks’; {d alfo the great pregnancy end 
fertility, which the {oil had then acquired from the remaining filts and 
fiminefs of the receding water, quickly invigorated the face of the Jand 
to germinate and put forth freth and lovely growths of trees, thrubs, 
and vegetables of all forts, whofe feeds lay difperfed and covered in the 
blended foil ; it being in thefe climates a little after autumn, by the beft 
gccounts, when the flood began. And to confirm that the more, it is 
net unufualto take up nute * from the bottoms of turf-pits, with all the 
figns of perfect ripenefs upon them; which is a great and vifible argu- 
mment of Providence ; which as it fecured the race of animals in an ar- 
tificial.ark, fo it wifely contrived to preferve a feminary, a new fucceffion 
of all the kinds and fpecies of vegetables, to refit and furnith the cart 

in, the natural ruins of that ftupendous cataftrophe, 
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of the Soft Inbabitants of this [end t Whee, bow, and hy whon. ie-miet 
. ficft planted, and why called Mon, or Mona. 


.NT I QUIT.Y. recordeth, andethe cenfent of nations celcbrase 
the fons of Japhet to have bea the firft planters of Europe, Our, 
commonly received ftories make aur Britain to be peopled by thefe men, 
very foon after the flood.. But jt is mot eafy to qnagise, how fo large 
and remote a territory fhould become thoroughly planted and peopled im 
{o fhort a time., 
_ For though eight perfons did then multiply, jn a fengll time, to an. 
incredible number; yet, confidering the great diftance of this place 
from the middle point or center of mankind's progreflion, viz. Armenia 
or Caucafue, and the tedious difficulties thofe people met with in ex- 
tending their colonies through-huge defarts and over dreadful rocks and 
mountains ; and having two {eas to pafs over, if they did not march 
about the Euxine and the Palus Meotis, together with their continued 
toil of hewing down the woods and hunting of beafts, gil che land be- 
fore them Rane ee great continyed walte or wildernefs.: conftdesing 
thefe things, I fay, all which they must. have done, except paffing 
round the Euxine, we cannot but conclude that they. mutt heve con- 
fumed a Jong {pace of tigne before they could fix and Leet thamfelvee 
* here a diftin& fertled nation. 

But probable it is*, ‘and we have nothing bot prohebalitiee asa cons 
jeGures to guide us in things. of that remotensls and-obfeurity, I: fay 
probable it is, that when thofe people, who.xpoypd go the wetward, bad 
extended their cqlonigs to the: Belgic os Gallic. thoree, and hed thence 
taken a. view of the great. dilion or ile of Britain, they oon. wafted 
over; and being entered. ingo, .and poflefied of that rich and {pacious 
land, their multiplied families proceeded on in the dike manner, hewing 
and hunting (the work of that time) until they came to the end or ut- 
moft corner of the land, which, on the weftern.fide of it, was this 
ifland I am accounting for. When thefe prime colonizers carne into it} 
and found it the hindmoft ifland, or the utmoft corner of the land that 
way, we may wel} prefume that they might then properly call it, y Fén 


© What Dr. Pezron relates from hiftory cohcerns the Titan conquefts of thefe Keane tah and not 
the fir planting of them 
DP’, : nye 
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Ynys, that is, ‘ the hindermoft or furthermoft ifland,” or y Fén Wiad, 
viz. * the lowermoft country ’ ‘Bén being in the Britith ftru€ture the 
radical of Mén, and fignifying in the ancient Britifh, as alfo in the 
Irith, the fame as Caudex, or Pars inferior, does in the Latin tongue. 
Neither is it unlikely that the Latin Finis (labial founds being promif- 
cuoufly pronounced in ancient times) might be owing to the fame de- 
rivdtion ‘a little varied; that. is, that -we call Vén or Fér; the Latins 
called Ff or Finis; as Finis-Ter, the utmoft cape or point in Spain ; 
therfame with Tir-Mén* in fignification. 
-. That! the relative fite and pofition of this ifland gave it firft that 
Aame, will! appear the more ‘probable, in that the ancient Ce/fs or 
Britons frequently denominated themfelves (or were by others denomi- 
nated) from the fituation of their territories, and fuch other comparative 
refpects. - For what were the +(Cuattivchlani and Debuni, fo named in 
Roman. authors,. but the upper and Jower inhabitants of that part of 
Britain where they refided ? What were the Ordovices and Silures, but 
guwyr ar Dbyvi and Ifehoyr, viz. the men: inhabiting above Dywvi, and 
the meri defow it, or towards the fea; which is ftill in our diale& 
reckoned loweft or lowermoft? = ia had; 
And we have this farther to obferve, that as Kym or Cyz, in the 
ancient Britith tongue (and is ftill retained in thé Irifh) betokens bead 
properly; as pGynwy and: Cynvelyn, bead-river and yeHow-bead; and 
improperly or metaphorically, jirf# or foremoft; as Cyntav, firf; Cyn, 
before, -8ee.. So'in the fame manner is Bén pragerly taken in'that lan- 
guage for fail, fump, butt-end; but improperly for Jaf or lowermoft. 
And we may alfo take:notice, that thofe regions or countries in this ifle of 
Britain, which border on, and -lie next to, the continent-land (which 
countries. were probably firft inhabited, as having the fhorteft cut to 
come into them from the main-continent) do feemi: to have anciently re~ 
tairled. the foynd Kyn, -in the compofition-of their names, as betokening 
frft or Joremoft, though ‘diftinguifted by their refpediive fites and * pofi: 
tions. ~ Thus we have Kyn or Cynta§,- by the Romans called Cantium, 


' © Yin-Mbn, i.e. Ultima Terra, by the antient poets called Ultima Thult, which Statius takes ta 
be a Britith Ife.- » ite Sele raise! hae bakes to 
, aK! + Catueuchlaniaid and Dyfuiaid z Tal Kya, Forehead. 


Cyata, ; Cyaiaid, 
*§ Fron} Ucheysta, come. } Uchcyni did, fi ¢, the firft inhabitants. 
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by us.Kent: . A little fideways of that, we have Uch«Kyn, i. e. Iceno- 
rum Regio by the Romans, now Norfolk and. Saffalk. And beyond that, 
down towards the north, is Oéri-Cyn, or Obrigantum ; Brigantium Re- 
gio by the Romans. And thefe,. with fubmiffion, I take to have been 
the fitff, the upper, and farther Kents, or lands which were firft ar+ 
rived unto and inhabited ; they all lying along oppofite to the Gallic and 
Belgic fhores. 

And.as thefe countries, being the moft eaftern parts.of the ifle of 
Britain and next to the main Continent, were originally, as it feems to 
mej called by names importing ir? or foremof; {fo it may feem very 
agreeable; fron the then manner of impofing names, and the allowable 
rudenefe of expreffien at that time, to call this /oweff, utmoff, and one 
of the moft wefferr provinces of the Britons, in refpect of thofe firft 
inhabited countries, y Fér-Widd, or Gwyr ym Mén y widd. On which 
gecopnt, -I think, that. not only this ifle of Mona was fo called in ref- 
pee of its fite and pofition, but, for more confirmation of this-conjec- 
ture, one may trace the found Mén in many other corners of this and. 
other countries, where we may prefume the ancient Celte to have ar- 
rived; as iféhe firft inhabitants of thefe weftern regions called thofe 
fartheft paints or ends of land, which put a ftop te-their progrefion, 
Mén or Bén.. Fhus we find Corrwal called by the Romans Dan- 
monium +; and the furtheft point of it is, to this day, called Pen-von- 
iz, or widd. The ifle of .Man,'Moneda. And in Ireland, the far- 
theft part of it to uhe waft is-called Momonia or. Mown.. So likewife is 
oneiof the ‘Orcudes (the ..fartheft ifles of Scotland) called Pomona 
Nay, ithreetof the largeft' rivers.im’ the fartheft end of Spain, and, 
indeed, of all the weftern world, {eem to have in their-name, at this 
day, fome-vefemblance of a Geitifb origin. T:-wo.of them. have appa- 
senitly this found; viz. Ligon akd Monde; and the third, to thew its 


I well know'that the laft of thefe,. i. ¢.,the Brigantes,, have an hiftorical accoynt and derivation, 
paffable enough, in good writers; neither do I oppofe it: but this obfervation naturally occuring, 
} could net but lay hold’on it, apd, as-fich, offer it to tite reader ; yet confidering that the names 
of pisces: and confequently of people denominated from them, often continue, from the firft im. 

of them through many generations among the fame people, and in the faine language, 
fei he and wide foever thofe people may have fptead their,colonies,: it is not unreafonable to 
Meriké this, iy confore with the .other two,, to that origin,; the diftin@jon-arifing from the rela 
tion the two , laft have to Kent, Of Cyata, i.e, the firft and greateft landing.place of the whole 

‘and. ‘ Dee . . Sie A Uy PT . 

+. Sotne.read it Dansesian, ftom.the Bridth Difaaw, which is Nevonthire.. But the vor /ée or 
ewidd, at the land’s end, makes it probable that Dansenius is the true word for Cornwal, and. 
Demmnenium for Devonfhire or Dyfnant ; both thefe s ames occurring in the Roman geography. 
pane Cornifh pronounce and write das a x. © Pen-ven-/éx with them, is Pea-wen-/dd with us. 
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extraction,. is called Dowre, from’ the Celtis ‘Dor; the Celtibenians 
having anciently inhabited that partof Spain. 2... eee 
. Now thefe ancient names, agreeable to the propriety of thiagy: be- 
ing-thus taken and ‘feted; they. open.a way not only to sanduad for 
the nomination of: this ifle of Moxa, hut may alfo ferve to eehfitm whet 
is generally conceived to be moft coberent and naturel in this particular, 
viz. that iflands were firft arrived into and inhabited in thofe parts! of 
them which border neareft to other adjacent itflands of- continents. 
‘This is what I take to be fufticiene in order ta. actount for his sland’s 
ancient name.Mone,.and its prefent, Mon. :Fos if it defaryes-ta be 
granted that Cantium, Brigentium, and Icenorum Regio, ciny, hays re- 
lation to the Celtic or ancient Britith word Kya. as it -betokens ff 
or foremoff; it is, I think, but fair to conclude, that the furthe§ and 
utmof places.of the land fhould he called by. names iniporting Béa and 
Méns for being correlatives they muf mutually. plead for and: prove 
esch other. i . 


SECTION V. 


Of the firft planting of this Ifland; the manner of peopling it, ond the api 
propriating the divided purts of it to porticular properties and poffefions. 


TCHESE, the faid progeny of Japhet, having once paffed over the 
.. Gallic and. Belgic ftreights, and im greet numsbsrs - colonized 
our fenitfol bbe in the eaftern and fouthern parts of it; it is, I 
think, natural to fuppofe, that, as the numbers of thefe men multi- 
plied: and increafed, the neceffity of enlarging their bounds, amd a vas - 
grant curiafity, would ftrongly ftimulate and path them on to make 
farther fearch and.enquiry, and to find out the: utmoeft end and borders 
of this rich ‘and fpacious land. 
' "Phe huge ftupendous mountains, intermixed with dreadful amazing 
dens on the weftern fide, now Wales, difcouraged not thefe held ad+ 
venturers from accomplithing that difcovery. The reftlefs unbounded 
Aefires of thofe who attempted wefterly to find anend or utmoft, and té 
pofiefs new acquefts, it is natural to imagine, carried them: through all 
difficulties and dangers, till at laft they paffed over that great chain or 
ridge of mountains * which crofies that angle of land feom f{ea-to fea; 


@ The Eiyri. - 
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and fram which, by the interpofition of a {mall arm of the fea, called 
by them perhaps Maznau*, or narrow water, now Menai, this iftand is 
{eparated. 

This great ledge of mountains, their heights and fummits being 
capped with fhow for the moft part of the year, they might then, or - 
foon after, call Erryr: in their language ; as it is faid that others called 
thofe between France and Italy, . .4/bos or Alpes; as being the bfual re- 
pofitories: of that meteor. 

Brom the lofty fides of thefe hills, taking a wide and boundlefs view 
of the weftern:feas there expofed before them, they could foon defcry’ 
a narrow fret or channel, fevering and dividing them from another re- 
gion, which feemed to them more flat and level, but overfpread with 

tall and ftately wood; and concluding it, in all probability, a more’ 
rich and. fruitfal foi! than that they ftood on, that confideration, te- 
‘gether with the. grateful profpect.it yielded them, will be eafily con-: 
feffed very prevailing and natural to give them ftrong inducements and 
invitation to deftend and feck out the narroweft paflage and thorteft cut 
to that fevered and divided land. ; 

This thorteft arid narrowetft paffage appeared to them about the mid- 
die of that-interpofing channel; where en arm of {mall rocks on the! 
iffand’s fide elbowing out, makes it narrower in that place than in any: 
other. This being obferved, thefe inex, it is moft probable, repaired 
thither, dhd in their wicker-cérnachs, or other expedients of that ela 
wafted over td take their:premice- poffeffion -of this Véx-widd, or utr; 
land, on which’. -by: ‘their firtt pr hk was fealed utito. them the belt: 
caim, right, and.title. 

‘Now, fuch of thefe men as came not at firft over, but repaid and 
folleweed after, we may very well conceive, fought and enquired for the 
perth or. paflage which thoft before them had gone over, hall I ven 

‘gare to add?. by. the name of Porth-aeth-bwy. They are three very an~ 
cient original words ; and it iv certain the place is-fo called ta this day,’ 
i.e. “ the paflage which fome before had paffed over.’ 

E will not fay, that Portus Itius, or Iccius, near Calais in Normandy, 
was anciently called fo on the like account, that is, from the firft 
coming over of people into Britain at ‘that place ; yet it is manifeft thas, 
fome fuch name as this it had in the Gaulith or Britith language ; per- 
haps Porth-eitha, if Itius be the word, viz. ‘* the utmoft paffage.” 


© Mais-aw, 
z For 
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For ‘it is-certain that Cefar, who firit mentions it by taht names orfly- 
latinizéd the ancient Gaulith or Britifh names he fousid among us ;- and 
leaves us to feek their etymons, not in the Roman, but in éur owni 
language., Sc eae, sitet 
. But that this place, here mentioned, was called -Parth-acth-tnoy, 
from fome moft noted and remarkable: entrance into the ifland, and 
what more remarkable than that of the firtt planters? I think is: hat 
improbable. For it is certain, that the region or part of the ifland ad~: 
joining ic has been very anciently called Tyndacth-bwy, ‘that is, “ the 
part Or territory they came into;” Zyn os Tain* fometime.fo fignify-. 
ing: both names referring to fome famed paflage in the different terms. 
of a quo & ad quem, as any one that is converfant in the Welth ftrac-- 
ture will readily‘grant. And todeduce it froma Aitbwy, as a proper or: 
an appeliative name, is to sun counter to the genius of! the jJariguage ;: 
for then the region or Jand adjoining would have been ecalled'7; ryn- Aitbwy, 
which it never was. But, to Jet that pafs, . aa ae: 
- Theie-prime iavaders having: got-on land, it is eafy to imagine that 
their firft attempt was to top the little neighbouring hilla. And wheo 
from thofe: ifing grounds they beheld the land beforq themas one: con- 
tinued grove, on every fide dark and difmal,, they could: not chufe, fup=- 
pofing it an afland, but call it Ynys Dowyll, the Shady Ifand: This 
Britifh name it had of old +: and might give hints to the @dag of the 
Greeks, and the. Téule of the Romans which yet might: well, cootgh 
be,this ile of fone, ultima Thule, i... 2 Fin Dowyll; taking Bén.or 
Féa for furthef, and Thoule or Thule} for Tewyils.:natwithQending 
later geographers miftook another for it, when, further iflands-than it 
were difcovered. ° du ha yee 
Now, fuppofing thefe men to have planted themfelves on the tops 
of thefe'little hills and rifing grounds, it is next to be imagined, that a 
cautious regard and confideration of their own welfaae and fafety, obliged 
them to dyneffu, to approach, and keep clofe together on the brows and 
fummits of thofe hilly grounds; where they built little holds and fences, 
of ftone and other materials that were found readieft at hand, to fecure 


ats 


* Fram Tany fpreading, fo Tais, Tasia, a region, as Bri-tania, 4qui-tania, Mauri-tania, and 
L nf- tania. ' = tes Si 
+ The ancient poets call it Yays Deaeel/, not Dowyll. 7" 
J Statius took Thule to be a Britith ifle, as appears by this paffage of his, viz. 
Cazrulus haud aliter cum dimicat incola Thales, 
Agmina falcifero circumvenit aa Covino. 
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and accommodate themfelves during their ftay there. For it was per-’ 


haps dangerous to defcend in hafte to the neighbouring vallies, which’ 
were then, as in all other uninhabited countries, the range of wild and 
ravenous beafts, This the antient names of fome places bordering on 
thofe hillocks feem to atteft, as * Cors yWiber, + Cors y Bleiddiau, + Bod~ 
Jew, || Lids-lew, &c. And thefe primary holds and fences on thofe: 
commanding grounds, from their dinefu, (from men’s affociating and: 
bandying together) they might properly call Dines or Dinas; as the 
Latins called Civitas 2 coeundo for the like reafon. And very mang of 
fuch places, and two or three in this ifland §, are called Dinas to this: 
da 

Thus I prefume the firft planters almoft in every country fought, for’ 
fome while after their firft arrival, (and it is recorded by authors of 


great antiquity that they did fo) fuch topping grounds and eminences.: - 


And where they. fdund fuch, with conveniency of ftones and othér ma- 
terials, they built them little holds or fences to dwell in; feeding them-: 
 felves for the while upon flaughtered wild beafts, roots and wild fruits, 
and what elfe they could cater from the adjacent bottoms. 

And I have oft abferved on fuch grounds in many places of this 
ifland, and in other countries, clufters of little round and oval founda- 
tions, whofe very irregularities {peak their antiquity-; and particularly’ 
on the very hills I now mention near Porthacthwy there is prodigious 
plenty of them : two places, feeming the moft principal and eminent, 
retain, asI faid, the name of Dinas to this day, And this laft parti- 
cular, I muft confefs, is an argument to me fufficiendly demonftrative, 
that. the firft inhabitants of this ifland not only landed near thefe hills, 
but alfo dwelt and affociated themfelves upon them for fome confiderd- 
ble time---at leaft while they.were clearing and unwooding the adja~ 
cent borders. For indeed, I think it may be eafily determined, that 
nothing but the want of better places could. have induced any people 


© Cors y Wiber, i.e. The Serpents Den. + Cors y Bliddias, i.e. The Wolves Den. t Bed- 
tow, i.e. The Liens Den. | Lids-Jew, i.e. The Place where a Lion was killed, which the 
word Lids or Liddd imports. If it be objefted that lions did not breed in thefe countries, I anfwer, 
that it does not at all ‘follow, becaufe they breed not at this time here that they did not then; 
for nothing hindered that prince of beafts from coming and propagating here as well as in other 
countries, 23 we find (by their bones) that elephants once did. But as to the lions, their mif- 
chievous voracity and deftruftivene(s to men and beafts engaged the firft people to make a.total 
deftraftion of them in thefe countries where fewer of ar were, which could not be done in 
other parts of the world, where vaft wilderneffes and uninhabited defarts continued their race, 
and made it impraéticable utterly to deftroy them. 


§ There are four; viz. 1. Dinas near Tresth bychax, 2. Pen y Dinas. 3. Dinas near Porth- 


| asthuz. 4. Dinas near Boden. 
E to 
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to chufe their living on fuch.barren, bleak, unfertile grounds. . And the 
very make-and figure and other circumftances of thefé rudé mifhapen 
holds (as much as may be gathered from what now appears of them) feem 
to indicate, that they were the retreating places of thofe firft people, 
when they began the work of clearing and opening the country: and 
their forry unfortified flightnefs feems alfo ‘to thew they were rather 
fences againft beafts than men. 

From thefe holds and rocky fences we may alfo very reafonably ima- 
gine, that when the men had once opened and cleared the neighbouring 
borders, and had flaughtered and tamed multitudes of their wild inhabi-- 
tants, they defcended in diftin@ tribes and femilies—Ty/eythau—to af- 
fume their dividends ;—firft to bound, then to improve and cultivate 
them: which fort of bounds or .Terfynau, running great lengths and-com- 
paffes, are in many places to this day vifible. 

And having fent abroad the more ftrong and able of them to cut 
down and’ déftroy the wood, and to clear the country, it is probable 
thefe'men, fo fent and employed, pitched upon and chofe up and down 
the openeft air and-cleareft grounds ; which were the more moift and 
thrubby lands, now our heaths and * Rbofdb. For thefe, on account of 
feveral advantages, were the beft places for them to live and abide-upon 
while they were clearing and reducing the drier and better grounds for 
their future ufe and fervice. 

_ On thefe thrubby heaths or Rhofyds + then, as they proceeded on 
with their axes’ and mattocks in felling down the cumberfome crop, 
which the earth then every where bore, they pitched their little tents 
and cabbins,: raifing theréon here and there little oval banks of earth, 
timbering them with boughs of trees it is likely, and covering them with 
fods and parings of that tough foil, reeds or the like, to lodge them at: 
nights‘and to fafe-guard their neceffaries, while they continued their 
work of clearing’ the ground, and fitting it for a more orderly and re- 
gular habitation. The moft ancient memoirs of Ireland give the like 
account (and it is indeed but what was natural enough) of the firft work 
of fome of the prime rulers of that country, when they were employed 
in deftroying the wood and reducing the wilderneffes thereof into habi- 
table plains; which plains, to thew the agreement of their primitive 
language with the Britith, they called Moy’s, or Mech’s, as we do the like, 
Maes, to this day. . . 


° Rbés, Ras with che Latins, ¢.¢. Habitable lands. As Rhos Li nhs : 
Rhos Dre Heufa, Rhos y Neigir, (ec. t isvy y Roe four, 
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’ This ‘manner of living in tents and cabbinég t warranted by divine. 
and human records to have been the ancienteft practice of: mankind ‘in 
extending their colonies ; very neceffity obliging thofe people then, as 
cuftom does fome at this day, to chufe and make ule of fuch moveable 
abodes ; which it is probable thefe firft people here perfevered in until, 
and no Jonger than, their labour and induftry had ad them a more 
agreeable fettled habitation. 

That what i fay now may not appear to be a vain groundlefs : farmife, 
though the cuftom of other nations, and the then neceffity of the thing 
may be fome evidence of it—there are to this day vifible upon out 
heaths and Réofydb the marks and footftéps of thofe booths and cab- 
bins, in the oval and circular trenches, which are feen in great plenty 
difperfed here and there on fuch grounds,. No one can well deny them 
to have been little dwellings and houfes; and their being only on thofe 
barren heathy grounds is fome argument that. they were fo ufed be- 
fore the better grounds were reduced and cultivated. And that fuch 
marks and tokens of them, as we find, might. well remain undefaced 
on fuch grounds from that time to this day, is not, I think, difficul¢ 
to be imagined ; becaufe thefe barren heathy grounds, on which thefe 
little trenches are, haye generally their glebe or upper mould and f{ur- 
face of aclaiy, firm, unwaftable texture, not to-be worn and flatted 
‘with rains and weather; and are alfo generally fo barren and defpicable, 
that the plough and fpade cannot be Salpected to have had ever any thing 
to do. with them. 

It is true, they are en Cyttie'r Gouyddelod, viz. the frith. mens-cat- 
tages. . But that muft be a vulgar error, .if by Gyddelod be meant the 
inhabitants. of Ireland, who never inhabited this ifland fo as to leave any 
reniains of their creats and cottages behind them. For thofe drith that 
are faid to rob and pillage this ifland feldom ftaid long in its and if 
they had, they cannot well be fuppoted to leave thofe marks behind 
them ; for they-found here good houfes to lodge themfelves in for the 
time they ftaid, and were in no need of ufing that Irifh cuftom, where 
they could not fail of being better provided. But if by Gwyddeled -be 
meant .the Abosigines---the firft inhabitants---as it. is not unlikely io 
may ; for the two words that make up that name are purely Britith, 
viz. * Guwydd and Hala, i, e.. Wood-Rangers, which was perhaps the 

common 


"® Guydd beled, Sylveftres ees The propriety of that Britith appellative is fo very agrees 
able, that if a colony of Britons were at this time ia fome parts-of America, the’ original natives 
of the place, who live there by ranging and hunting in the woods, could be called by no fitter 
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common appellative of the Aborigines, loft with us, and retainéd only 
by the Irith; then the objection falls to the ground ; and the inftance 
confirms the conje€ture, that they are the remains of the firft planters’- 
habitations, while they were deftroying the woods and cultivating the 
country, | 

Now on the whole matter—It being thus fuppofed that thefe origi- 
nal planters, after they had defcended in their tribes and L/twythau from 
their upland holds, and difperfed themfelves over. the country, led a 
moveable life in their rural huts and cabbins, while they continued im- 
proving and bounding their particular allotments; this, I fay, being 
fuppofed, itis I think but very reafonable to imagine, that when thefe 
people had accomplifhed their works and effected their improvements, 
they no longer continued moveable and vagrant, but began to fix and 
eftablifh their dwellings in the moft chofen and convenient place of 
the colony; and each dwelling being then become a ftanding and per- 
manent building, it was very proper to call it Béd, that is, a fixed and 
fettled being, or way of living s as this very ancient word Béd ever im- 
porte—and for diftinction-fake among themfelves, with the addition per- 
haps of the founder’s name, as Béd-Eon, Béd-Ewryd, Béd-Edern, names 
very ancient and barbarous—or of fome accident, as Béd-Cylched, Béd- 
Yeben, Béd-Filog, &c. 

Thefe Béds were, it feems, the chiefeft and principal manfions of 
every particular colony. But as the colonies increafed and multiplied 
into leffer and fubdivided families, they were, it is natural to think, ob- 
liged to Tir-rdannu—to affign to each of thofe fubdivifions their pecu- 
liar lots and portions of land to manure and hufband. And the rulers 
and principal affigners in each colony, they might properly enough 
call, from that aé&t of fharing and apportioning of lands, * Tir-rban- 
wyr. i.e. Land-fbarers. And thall I venture to deduce the rpayvo: of 
the Greeks, and: Tyranni of the Latins from this origin? Greece and 
Italy being countries thefe people came into before they arrived here, 
ahe word naturally leans’ to this etymology. . 

Now thefe fmaller portions or parcels of land, affigned and cantoned 
out in this manner to each leffer houthold in the Béd or colony, might 


name than Gavydd beled, i.e, Wood-bunter:, by them ; Gawydd being the ancient Britifh:name for 
Weed, a8 Hela is for Hunting, and ed being the plural termination of many Britith words, efpecially 
of living things, as Catbed, Llewed, Liwymeged, &c. it is therefore the moft natural etymotogy of 
thosaame that I can imagine, laying afide the Gaithelic ftory, which who will may believe. 

me! © Hence Yeyrn and. Zeyrzas, Mychdewn, i... kings and monarch, : 
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very properly, from the particularity of fuch .affignments, be called 
Tir-ef, or Tref, that is, “‘ Such a one’s land ;” for we find the fame 
fort of aflignments among the ancient Saxons called Hamlets, (from 
Ham, fignifying in the anciént Saxon language, Dwelling and Let, 
setting forth or affigning ) importing the very fame thing; as feveral 
different nations in many of their fundamental conftitutions do oftery 
agree. 

So alfo, when thefe inferior owners of fuch allotted portions of land, 

{fo afligned to them by their-heads and chiefs, had enclofed a {pot of 
it for their own defence and commodity of dwelling; that {mall en- 
clofure, whether of wood or ftone, might be called Caer, from the: 
Celtic or old Britifh word Cau ; and that perhaps from the Hebrew 
word Gaiaph, to fence and enclofe—which, with fubmiffion, I rather take 
to be its true etymon than Kir or Kiriab, a Wall oc City. Tho’ after- 
wards, I confefs, in fome.ages following, when towns and cities were 
built, the word Caer with us, and Keriab with them, came to be tranf- 
ferred, and generally attributed and applied to thofe greater and ftronger 
holds and defences; yet with us fome of thofe {maller entrenchments 
retained the name of Caer and keep it to this day, with the ufual addi- 
tion of the founder’s name; as Caer-Elen, Caer-Enecon ; or of fome acci- 
dent, as Caer-dbu, Caer-nen. 
- And as the word Caer, in this primary original denomination, re- 
lated to Tir-¢f, viz. ‘* Such a one’s land ;” fo I fuppofe it came to: 
be called Caer-tir-ef, or Cartref, that is, ‘* Such a one’s home ;” or 
the fort, hold, ar the inclofed dwelling-houfe on fuch a land. But 
now, fince good laws and conttitutions are become the defenfible en- 
clofures of every man’s houfe, the word Cartref or home has been: 
promifcuoufly ufed and applied to every particular habitation or 
dwelling. 

And for the fame reafon, it feems, the ancient inhabitants of tes 
land, when they enclofed about their principal feats and manfions (to: 
fhew another. congruity of language as well as of practice with us): 
ealled fuch places Méuir or Mur, as we did Caer. For both Mur and. 
Caer, in the Britith tongue, are words equally fignifying an enclofed. 
place. Thus the city of Tara in that kingdom was firft called Thea 
' Mbuir ot Mur, i.e. the city of Tra, one of their queens. And when: 
their druids had made it their chief feat and refidence, by erecting. 
therein a great. {chool or college of learning, anno 927, before the birth. 

of. 
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-of Chrift,. as their * memoirs have it,-they then began:to-call it Mur- 
Ollavan, i.e. The City of the Learned. And Caer-Edris with us im- 
ports the very fame thing; Edrts, a name attributed to Exoch for his 
great knowledge in the {ciences of ‘ancient times, being a derivative of 
the original word v7 Dara/b, Inveftigavit, perquifivit, fluduit, Arabict, 
_doéius, eruditus: In which refpect, ovr Caer-Edris may equally with 
their Mur-Olavan, and with as good propriety, he called The City of 
the Learned; and perhaps was fo, and mare anciently too, if our druids, 
near whofe principal, town i¢ was feated, had been fo juft as to tranf- 
“mit to us an account of it. This Edris or ddris, a Syro-Phanician wotd, 
might very probably (name and thing) be from. thofe countries, toge~ 
ther with fome of the earlieft communications of. knowledge, brought 
and conveyed to us—of which name we find remains yet, as Bod- 
Edris, Cader-Edris, &cc. in other places among us. Alfo their Dun-Of- 
davan, or Dun-Lavan was probably another college, where it is ob- 
fervable, that our Dun or Dinas, another ancient word in the Britith 
tongue for City, is taken by them intg the compofition. I mention 
this here to thew the original agreement between the ancient Irifh and 
the Britons in caftom,and language, greatly betokening their being at 
firft one and the fame people, that is, the one a colony of the other. 


* The Jrith memoirs are undoubtedly in many things of good repute and credit, fupported by 
the many weighty reafons given in dzfence of them. That the Irifh people had early learning 
Anong them, fuch at leaft as related to family-hiftories, and thc like, and that they mtade the beft 
ufe of it, is not to be queftioned. Their druids, having lefs power and authority among the peo- 
ple, became thereby, as more tractable, fo more obliging, and kinder to pofterity than the Bri- 
tith, druids were, as will appear hereafter ; who-humoroutly bigotted in their way, by their haughty 
djfdain of letters and contempt of writing, treafured all in their awn noddles, whereas the Lith 
druids, lefs ftric& in the ancient rules of thsir profeffion, fcrupled mot to record in writing, and 
nhereby tranfmitted to Fueceeding times the many hiftories of their monarchs and princes, the ge- 
nealogies of their chief tribes and families, and other occurrences of note, many of .which are to 
this day to be feen among them. ° Afl which helps the Britons in a great meafure wanted, by the 
inexcufable pride and folly of our Britifh druids, who fuperftirioufly avoided that way of commu- 
Jnunicating. But how learned and knowing foever they.were in many things, they buried all 
with them, to the.exceeding lofs of pofterity, except what the learned in other nations took no- 
tice of, and left in their account of them. This unhappy temper of the ‘Britith druids has left 
ous nation fo much in the dark, that during their time we have very little to depend on, but what 
the names of places, and other footfteps of ancient things, will give us room to make the bef 
ufe we can of gueffes and conjedlures, But though our Britith druids did religioufly abftain from 
the ufe of writing ; yet it is not unlikely, but that our bards and genealogifts were men of ‘greater 
Jatitude, and took the liberty to record in writing the names and defceats, and fome accounts alfo, 
of our Brisith kings and princes ; for it is owned by Cafar himfelf, that they had letters among 
them, and that they fometimes ufed them in their public and private affairs, though in things ap- 
pertaining to religion they very ftritly forbore the ufe of them, and communicated their fyftems 
ore tenus, in rhythmical odes and verfes, to their hearers. ; 


This 
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This ‘is what naturally occurs to my thoughts, of the original divi- 
fions and fubdivifions of-lands, and of the denomination of them in 
our ancient Britifh language ; I infift not in the leaft on it, farther than 
probable ; who will, may reje& it ; and though I think the names of 
Béd, Tref, and Caer, in that original impofition. might import one and 
the fame thing, but in different refpects and degrees of fubordination— 
that is, that‘ every principal, divided and fubdivided allotment or tenure, ' 
in refpe& of its manfion or dwelling-place, might’ be called Béd ;. in re- 
fpect of its defence and enclofure, Caer» and in refpeé& of the lands an~- 
nexed and appropriated to it, Fref—yet in fucceeding ages, when the 
greater Béds came to be multiplied and dwindled into numbers of fe- 
parate houfholds, and when fome entrenchments grew to the ftrength 
and bignefs of towns.and caftles, then fome of thofe minute and leffer 
families affumed the name of Béd, and fome retained the name of Tref; 
but the name of Caer-was generally taken up by greater forts, and after- 
wards applied to towns and caftles. Though muft confefs fome of our 
moft ancient entrenchments, that have been once confiderable, are to 
this day frequently called Caer, fometimes with: and fometimes without 
any addition to it. 

Hence the names of * Béd a Tref are very frequently to be oan? 
among us; but’ rarely Caer, except when applied to towns and cities or 
fome noted entrenchments. And I make no doubt, but fuch Englith 
names of places as end in bam’s, bee's, and ton's, as Nottingham, Ap--- 
plebee, and Watlington, and many more, are no other than thefe very 
Béds, Trefs and Caers, expreffed fo in the Saxon tongue. And I am in- 
formed that in all Wales and Cornwall there are no names of places 
more common than thefe; except in South-Wales, where the name 
Béd is not fo frequent. And whether they are fo in Armorica, Ireland, 
and in the Highlands, or whether they have other ancient names of the 
fame fignification, I yet want information. From thefe-original divi--. 
fions and diftributions of lands we have now our manors, townthips,” 
aad. hamlets. 


* From this BédI conceive we have ea ey or. Cumwl, and from thence Coat 
or Cwmydog, Cymmedi and Cymm:d,. : 


SECT.. 
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SECTION Iv. 


Of the fir lunguoge fpoke in this ifle of Mona, and whether it be the fame 
# " with the prefeat Welfb. 


J i “HE firft beginnings of nations having {0 little footfteps in hiftory, 

-no wonder if that of this little {pot of earth in fo obfcure a 
corner, a4 to true matter of fact, be as dark as we can imagine then 
the ifland. But in thefe inextricable receffes of antiquity we muft bor- 
row other lights to guide us through, or content ourfelves to be without 
any. Analogy of ancient names and words, a rational coherence~and 
congruity of things, and plain natural inferences and deductions 
grounded thereon, are the beft authorities we can rely upon in this fub- 
ject, when more warrantable relations and records are altogether filent. 
in the matter. | 

What language was firft fpoken in the weftern parts of Europe, it 
ig not eafy to determine; neither doth antiquity decide the point. All 
that it tells us is, that the ancienteft names in feveral parts of the 
kingdom of France, and throughout the ifle of Great-Britain, are by 
the beft congruity of found and reafon of the thing, as our learned Cam- 
den and the French Bochart have made appear in feveral inftances, re- 
folved to ovr prefent Welfh and Britifh etymons; which mutt be an ar- 
gument that this language at firft gave them thofe names—which names 
generally hetokening the nature or fome eminent property of the places 
or things fo named (as the firft impofed names that were compounded 
of two or more founds expreffing different ideas generally did), conti-. 
nued on them without any great alteration to this day. 

But whether this language that beftowed at firft thofe names upon 
them made any long ftay in thofe regions fo remote from us, ‘wherein 
it has left fome marks and footfteps of its once being there; or whe- 
ther thofe firft nations and confequently the original languages, at the 
firft peopling of the world after the univerfal deluge, like the billows 
of ‘the fea, juftled and tumbled out one another, cannot indeed be cer- 
tainly affirmed. Though, on confideration of the paffions of human na- 
ture, fuch a procedure may appear very probable; yet it looks true upon 
very good grounds that that language, which firft came over to the ifle 
of Albion or Great-Britain, was the fame that continued in it for many 

2 | ages 
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ages after 5: and confequently mutt be the firft language uled and Jeense 
jn this part of it, the Ifle of Anglefey. ue 

This language, call it Celtic or Britith, or aoe you “ity was uR- 
doubtedly one of the primary vocal. modes and expreffions of mankid 
after thé difperfion at Babel. And indeed to trace this affair to the very 
root, to {pecolate this fubjeét after the true and natural idea of it, we 

_ muft canceive all languages fince the confufion at Babel to be merely ar- 
tificial and invented ; excepting the facred Hebrew, which was infpired,. 
or at leaft the refult of the fupernatural knowledge of the firft man be- 
fore the fall, and. communicated to his pofterity. . 

‘For though God had originally implanted in. the very effence of nian 
the power and faculty of fpeaking, and communicating to others the 
inward conceptions of his mind, by certain audible notes and marks of 
things—which notes and marks are made up of an infinite variety of the 
madulation of the voice and turns of pronunciation, which are words; 
yet for all this, the ufe and exercife of this power, as to the modification 
“of thofe marks and choice of words to exprefs the inward ideas and con- 
ceptions, is altogether arbitrary and elective ; that is, in fhort, altho’ it 

’ be natural to fpeak, yet to {peak this or that ‘fongue or language i is Bay 
artificial and voluntary. - 

This being the very cafe and. aterm of all mankind at nies 
time, when they were juftly deprived of the ufc and memory of the 
firft univerfal tongue, excepting the houfe and family of Heber; their 
former radicated habits and acquired arts of elocution being by that 
condign judgment taken away from them to the very bare power and 
faculty : the cafe being fol fay, it is very reafonable to fuppofe, (the 
-happinefs of focieties confifting io mutual. affiftance, and that in un- 
derftanding one another) that the feveral focieties of thofe people who - 
‘departed from Babel, as they banded and affociated themfelves together 
-to replant and inhabit again the face of the earth, made it their firft and 
chiefeft bufinefs to put in act, and exercife that power and faculty of ' 
Apeaking, which only was left to .them ;. by the exercife and. practice 
of which power they might frame and axcogitate words to catry out and. 
‘communicate their thoughts and apprehenfions to each other, as the im- 
portance. -and exigencies of their various affairs called upon ‘them to do. 


-— Utilitas expreffit 7 nomina rerum. Lucret. lib. v. 1028. 


“4 In that work and labour of inventing new ways and forms. of expref- 
“fing ‘their ponents to one another (their former modes of utterance 
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being fer a time rather * confounded than quite oblisesabed inithot axis 
raculous ftupor) they could not chufe, having their other fontes (except 
the meemery, which feemed to have been griovonfly frbwerted) left to 
whem entire avd snviolate, but hit.now and then, m cloathing thetrino- 
‘tions ‘with new founds, upon fome relitts and pieces of ‘their-oltl- and 
yoined Jenguage ; and from thefe relide and rams the primitive 
tongues borrowed ‘and built ‘their. different and warious ftrudbares and 
compofitions. Whence is it that moft af ‘the ancient languages of she 
world have more or lefs in them, according:as they more or lefs doge- 
nerated from their ancient forms, words that ure Hebsew or very: betle 
altered fromm it. - ve 
Thus theations of the earth, ‘as they divided themf{elwss into fepa- 
rate communities and plantations, fo cach of thefe, falling upon 2 diftinét 
fet of words, improved their ‘ftock, and cultivated in -a thost time theit 
rade, profs, anthapen forms of ‘fpeech bya conftant daily practice imo 
warious and: diftinét Janpuages. sae tne ee 
And fo thet language which diffuted itfelf into this weftern part. of 
Europe, and-arrived in the ifle of Great Britain, and-at laft crept into 
this-corner of it, the Ifle of Mora, being-one of thofe primary tonguee, 
we cannot but conceive it at its firft coming here to be very :poor and 
darren, 28-wll other tongues then of the fame rife-and :progeefs. generally 
were. ‘For in‘thofe -circumftances.of ‘a vagrant, boofe, unfettled life, as: 
‘the notions of -peeple were ‘flat and ‘vulgar, .bufied only, it -feems, about 
obvious rofticities and the more urgent.coucerns.of life.; fo :may we 
amagine ‘their expreffions to have been very ‘much -contracted cand 
foanty, rude anil barbarous; confifting for ithe moft part perhaps of a 
Brefs heap of morofyllables, and ‘a few general words and compound 
‘names of things. 
iBut when thefe-people had :in this ifle of Britain, as in ether places of 
the world, frred-and:fottled themfelves herc:and there im -foveral planta- 
‘tons and colonies ; und when: ecafe and opportunity ‘by enlarging ‘the 
‘objet of their ‘knowlege had made ‘them more {pecolative antt 
thoughtful, they {oon ‘began to cultivate and augment their way and: 
‘manner of fpeaking—by dally inventing and adding now words—by 
onto, Baal cp prope ipa fdr een} a helo Goda a 
act did not form any new languages, as fome imagine, but deftrcyed and confounded the old, leav- 
‘ing munkind,’ from theirinnete power of fpeaking,’ to frame new anes, as*they. banded together 
_into feveral focieties and governments ; which is an eafy.and .natural account of. that procediae,. 
without recurring to miracles, arid creating new languages inftead of the old, : 
polifhing 
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polithing and compounding the old, as frefh and unwonted occafions 
offered and prefented themfelves, amd as the avertures of affairs flisred 
and_quickened their imaginations to give life and vigour to the per. 
formance. 

And this improvement of language might fo far proceed, in the fe- 
veral parts of one and the fame nation and people, as to run itfalf inte 
very diftin& idtoms and dialects, according as the differences of tem- 
per and remotenefs of places gave occafion. And hence the mighty 
differences at this day in the dialeéts of the Sclavon, Teutonic, and qur 
own ancient Britifh. iG do proceed, and are moft rightly to be ac-~ 
counted for. 

Now the language of the firft inhabitants of the Hle of Anglefey, 
though agreeing in root and fubftance with that of the reft of the na- 
tion, as evidently appears by the ancient common appellations of towns, 
of mounteins,- of rivers, and the like, throughout the whole ifle of Bri- 
tain; yet the particular improvement they made in the faid-ifle of An~ 
glefey, and its neighbouring borders, in-enriching and polithing the 
fongue, might fo far differ from.other improvements made ie the other 
provinces.of the ifle of Britain, as plainly to diverfify their Arft and com- 
mon language into unlike and different dialects, as they were,obferved 
to be in the days of Ctefar; and yet every one of thofe idioms and dif-- 
ferent forms of {peaking, arriving to different degrees of politure arid 
perfection, might in after-ages, as that of Cafar’s was, appear to ftran- 
gers 4s feveral different Janguages, as the Welsh and Cernith, HighJand~ 
Scotch, Bretoon and Irith now do, though all proceeding from.one com- 
mon head or fountain, viz. the ancient Celtic ar Britifh tongue; and 
as of late the Roman Latin was the mother of the Italian, French, and 
Spavith tongues, and cach of thefe of their fubdivided dialeGs. Thus 
languages fram one comeron root will naturally. branch themfclves. ea 
vagety of divifions and improvements. 

In the progrefs of this improvement, fome agaleel went on by 
borrowing -ftrange and foreign words, advantaged by: theis mutual’ 
commerce and frequent intermixtures with other nations: Aad fome 
others, perfiaps more out of .neceflity and choice, fet up on their proper 
ftock and furniture-—Of which laft fort I conceive the language of the 
Ifle of Mona and of its neighbouring borders to be ; and on that account 
may be concluded the oldeft and pureft of all the Britith dialects. For 
this place. being the fartheft weftern. point of the whole region, the 

reed of it maft be prefumed to have had the leaft commerce with 
1 i ge exotic 
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exotic forms and manners, and’ confequently the language to be more 
free from the taint of foreign mixtures, than it was in the remoter parts 
of the nation, where its ancient purity muft of neceffity be expofed te 
_ more frequent novelties and alterations. ' . 
_+ And as it appears by this way of reafoning, that the {peech and idiom 
of this ifland was the moft pure.and-uncorrupted of all the Britifh dia- 
le&ts ; fo-likewife it may feem to bave been, in its due ripenefs and 
perfection, the moft copious and polite one of the whole nation. The 
Ile of Mona is, by warrantable fuffrage of antiquity, celebrated for 
one of the firft. and moft ancient nurferies of the Britifh druids; from 
_whom, no doubt, the profound myfterious theorems of that learned 
. fe& flowed in the choiceft and moft elaborate language of the time. 
And their language hére ‘being vernacular, the vulgar tongue of the 
_ place; that very vulgar tongue, under the influence and correétion of fo 
great mafters of it as thefe druids may be prefumed to have been, muft 
needs participate very much of the copioufnefs and clearnefs of thefe 
fountains; and by doing fo, muft expatiate and unfold itfelf in nume- 
rous variety-of well chofen fitted words, and, which is its property, I 
may fay its excellency, to this day, im exact fignificancy and compre- 
henfivenefs of exprefhion. yw Cente 

Now that the prefent Welth, at this time fpoken in the He of An- 
glefey and her neighbouring countries, is that very language brought in 
by her firft inhabitants, enlarged and polifhed by the learned druids, 
modulated and fweetened by the ancient bards (fo that no poetry in the 
‘world is more various and artificial), and. kept up and cultivated to this 
day by the enamoured votaries of the Britith mufes; is evident princi- 
pally from thefe two reafons. ' 

Firsr, There are very many ancient. Britith words.which have no 
efemblance to, ne coherence in ‘found .and fignification with, the 
words of any other language in the world except-the Hebrew, fo as to 
‘be in any poffibility of being derived from.them, as far as could be yet 
perceived. This evinces. that the -Britith language is, in its radical 
‘parts at leaft, plainly aboriginal: no footfteps of it any where appear- 
‘ing, but in thofe places where it is allowed the antient Celt for fome 
while inhabited, ar their Gaulifh and Britith offspring had fent their 
colonies. For, if this language of ours had come here, and had been 
derived from the language of any other part of the world,. its {pring 
‘and origin’ might be traced out. But fince it cannot be done, among 
‘any nation or people, but within its own territories, it is a fure argu- 

‘ment, 
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ment, ‘thdt ir wholly depends upon its national origin and founda. ’ 
‘tion ; and confequently that it is in fubftance the language of the firft -: 
‘planters of this Briti(h ifle and nation, and therefore the firft in thig - 
Ifle Mona. | ss 

‘SEconDLy, If it appears, that the fame nation continued in this Ifle 

of Mona, in a conftant uninterrupted fucceffion of people, from the 
* fir planting of it to this day; it follows that the fame language , thefe 
people ufed. and prattifed (being fo very good and expreffiye, as I have 
already fhewn) muft continue here as uninterruptedly as thofe people 
whofe language: it was. . For no reafon can be given, why, by what 
means, and in what periods of time, this fame language, the fame peo- 
Be continuing, fhould be.exterminated or utterly ceafe and perith. 

_It is true, new people generally do introduce new languages, or 
very, much corrupt and alter the old; but here we had no-fuch thing. . 
There are no records, no authentic, marks of antiquity, to fhew us, 
that amidft the various mutations of people, tongues, and nations, ig 
the other parts of the world, the inhabitants of this little ifland have 
been ever diffeifed, or fo outed of their primier poffeffion of it, as that 
any other nation or peeps took up,their place, and kept themfelves pole 
feffed of it. 

The Irith under ieee the Rover, who ance indeed drove the ighahe 
tants out of the ifland; were foon, after theméelves outed and expelled 
by Melirion ap Marchien, and his coufin Cafiwallon law bir, who killed 
the faid Sérig at a:place. called Cappel Gwyddil, as tradition has it. And 
when at other times thefe Irith pillagers came by ftealth into the ifland, 
they were foan routed and driven out; fo that they could not much pre- 
judice the former ancient {peech ufed here, much lefs abolith it. No other 
nation ever ‘attempted our expulfion. The Romans, Saxons, Danes and | 
Normans fought only our fubmiffion, and had it; but never any of ther 
fought to.diffeminate and enforce their language upon us *. ? 

Now all this being confidered, it is abfurd to imagine that a ne 
ever remaining in their generations one and the fame, in one and the 
fame ifland, as thefe had done, and alfo fo well qualified with prompt~ 
nefs and facility of expreflion; as thefe were, fhould univerfally forfake 
and abandon their native language, without the appearance, of any rea~ 
fonable caufes inclining them to it. Yet, though it fhould appear be- 
yond denial, that this ancient. language fhould and did keep perpetual 


See this affertion contradiéted in the preface to Dr. Davies's Crater 
oe " " * gefidence 
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efiderice from firft to laft in this little land, it cannot be doubted fut 
dliat in the ong {pace of forte thoufands of years, this language, though 
ever fo complete and polifhed, mfuft after very: much ‘in: its mode and 
propriety of {peaking, according to the variety of times and hymours of 
People ; and fo like & long continued river take in thany franches, and” 
probably lofe a few, in its conftant flux and current. _ ; 

Thus the Romans added fome words, and the Dates and Saxons a few 
dlfo; to our Britifh difttonary ; while defuetude and oblivion {watlowed 
4 great many of the ancient founds of it, wheri-new ones were entertained 
and cherithed. And of fate, fince the heighbouring Englifi hath fo much. 
anctoached upon it, and is become the gériteel and fafhionable tongue 
among us, many more words lie by us obfolete and dfelefs, which were 
before perhaps the flowets and ornaments of our language; and mtore 
{til} would have done, if the commendable imduftry of fone, affection- 
ately devoted to the ancient language, had: not by various indefatigable 
méthods, oppofed its diffipation and ruin. ; 

The words that have been thus neglected, and by difufe have pe- 
tifbed, were for the moft part,. I fuppofe, certain adjectives and fynoni-+ 
mdus redundancies of the tongue, ‘orterms relating to the laws, relis . 
gion, and other fuperannuated rites and methods of ancient times: For 

‘the people, I dare affitm, pteferved entite’and uncorrupted the more 
fubftantial notations of things, from their firft footing here to this day’; 
as the original expreffive names of the moft known and remarkable-ob- 
jects among them, are, to any one that contfiders their true. etymoris, of 
thofe moft ancient founds and ménolyHables dut of which they have been 
compounded, plain and undeniable evidences. Wydd-va, Mall-trécth, 
Moel-fre, Cors-ddigai, Pen-Maen, Corn=wy, Eyryri, and-innumerable 
others, whofe firft driginally impofed names we have all reafon in the 

_ world to believe were never altered, by the fame peopk, tetaining the 
fame language, as thefe have done. And this we may fafely conclude, 
becaufe fuch compound names as exprefs the perpetual natures of the 
things they fignify, as the firft impofed names generally did, may be 
well fuppofed to be original. And indeed fuch names we now find to 
be fo fignificative, ‘and fo patly refolvable to our Welfh etymons, that, 
granting thofe names to have been originally impofed, and allowing 
the parts of them to be purely Welfh, as certainly they are ; if we were 
now to new-name them, we could fcarce give them fitter names, and 
more expreffive of their peculiar properties and natures, than thofe 
we find criginally ‘impofed on them. And thofe naines being in’ 
:) er their 
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dargr parts and compnfitiea purchy Welth, whatis mere probable; wean: 
that sé@t was the firft, ony the only poovailing’ pea etalon 
among us? 

All this, with the. guttural pronunciation of fompe.of | our t byfdabbes, 
the * refembtanoe of many of our. modern saonds, aad the near affinity. 
of our phrafe and dyntax with the moft ancient Hebrew tongue, is:and: 
will ‘be a comvincing argument, that our prefent Janguage in the morg 
radical flrokes af it, is ane of the primary .iffues of that facred fountain 
—that is, is the chief remains ‘of the ancient Celtic or Britifh tongues. 
which, with our nation, hath kept its ground (.whatifew or no:ather 
tongmes.or.nations in the world have done) for nbout the {pace of a: 
ieee and five hundred years,. 


S EC FI ON. VIF 
Ths Ziseh and. Religion of the firft mbabitants of shit Tland.. 


HEWN the Hle of Mona, as-the ate parts of the Britith ifles,. 
‘became thofoughly improved.and inhabited, and thofe inhabi+ 

tants had fixed and. fettlod their abodes and-colonies.in the feveral.dié- 
viftone-of it; for their more fecure en’oynjent of what they pofieffed, 
end for a future eftablithment of .a. peaceable and regular Boar of life,. 
awe may well conceive, that human. nature, under the conduct and au- 
thority of their prime leaders or deputed fovercigns, foon prompted: 
them :to the confideration of two.things, viz. Laws-and Religion. ——. 
Their ftrong unbridled. paffions and’ ‘interfering: appetites neceffarily. 
forcing them-to the ufe of the one; .and their innate faculties,. deeply. 
imprefied with the fenfe-of a deity, and. of the immortality ‘of’ their. 
fouls, feconded by the precepts and traditienal‘documents of their elders,. 
patting them inevitebly on the performances of the other. U/u exigente 
{as Juftinian obferves) £2 ca ones latin gentes dumana quedam fe 
jura. confituerant. 

Of what. form and mode of inftitution either of thefe at-firt were;. 
‘we want direct authority. to inform us. -But, -firft, as-to their-lawe.an& 
form. of government in their divided and fubdivided: cland dnd: fami 
‘lies, -here end’ in other.countries, -in ‘thofe -firtt..migeations of pedplt,. - 
-wethave great inducement.to believe, that their re ai) and. eco 
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nomries were altogether under the rule: and: government of,. and forayed: 
and direéted by, the eldeft living: anceftor of the tribe.or col®My, : by: 
right of primogeniture (which we find very anciently afferted and 
claimed ‘in the exprefs cafe of Jacob-and Efau),: with fabmiffion and 
deference neverthele{s ‘in matters.of appeal og recognition to more an= . 
cient fuperior:fovereigns; fuch as no doubt they had at: thofe times 
(men then living to a great age) prefiding and reigning over many fo- 
cieties of people defcending from them :. as Noah for inftance and hia 
three fons, while they lived (and they lived. many years,,one of them 
five hundred years after the deluge) reigned over all the tribes of mah- . 
kind. . For it muft be allowed that the moral law, which God had write 
ten in the ‘hearts of .men, was of force, enough to influence and difpofe 
the communities of people in all countries to pay fubmiffion and obe- 
dience to, and thereby to eftablith fovereignty and regal authority in, 
thofe perfons who were the chief heads of them, and out of whofe loins 
they iffued. - —°.. “ys 
And indeed no lefs than this comes to feems to me to be hinted at 
by’Mofes in the ‘tenth chapter of Genefis; where accounting for thefe 
diviftons unter tlie fons and grandfons of Noah, he fays, they were di- 
vided or feparated, after their.tongues, after their families, mmus bego- 
jebem, in their nations; implying.that though their communities and 
feparated governments, over which their more immediate chiefs or 
heads of families prefided; were many, and far and wide extended; yet 
it is there exprefly faid, that: however they were. divided after their 
Songues and fatnilies, and how -far foever they were difperfed in plant- 
‘ing their colonies, they were neverthelefs comprehended, and remained 
incorporated in their peculiar nations, as the particle » there plainly in- 
- -timates ; where the words exprefling tengues and families have the parti- 
cle 7 before them, -viz. juxté, fecundum; differencing the import and 
‘meaning of the laft from the two former—And that-difference, not once 
‘but three or four times-repeated,. adds fome weight.to the obfervation I 
have made on this paflage. eee: | 
. Now thefe nations being. thus diftinguithed by the holy penman, and 
the heads and rylers of thefe nations.there exprefly named and recorded, 
by whom they werg: founded:; being, every:nation of them, the natu-, 
zal progeny and defcendanta’.of :thofe-founders, 0s they. were of Noah, 
' who 4vas the father, of them-alls and:‘by that paternal right, while he 
lived (and he lived three hundred and fifty years after the flood) {ole 
soonarch of the univerfeeit. will Sllow undeniably, that as Noah was 
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by divine inftitution, grounded on the moral law, the fupreme mo- 
narch of the world; fo that power and governing authority, which 
he bequeathed and tranfmitted to his fons and grandfons (founded on 
the fame paternal right, and fo from them, in all the branches of it, 
to the {malleft colony) was the fame; that is, was purely * regal—and 
fo continued, till Nimrod in the Eaft and the Titans in the Weft, by 
ufurpations and conquefts deformed the original {cheme, and founded 
new empires. - 

And as this authoritative part of government, from which laws take 
theic life and fanction, was apparently from the divine right which pa- 
rents have to rule and govern the families iffuing from them, when no. 
fuperior right overfways; fo in our part of the world, which I am now 
accounting for, the laws and orders which were then made, being rules 
hu which. thole families under fuch governor's care end- ection were 
to act, and conform themfelves to, muft bear the ftamp and lie under 
the regulation of ‘this authority. Yet as to the matter and import, as 
to the forts and qualities of thefe laws, we muft conclude them not to 
be uniform-in all places; for that is not to be imagined—but very various 
and different, according to the different ends and caufes of them, in fe- 
veral colonies, 

And on this account it will feem very probable, that in thofe earlieft 
ages, when people were juft fixing themfelves, and their rulers or Tyra 
rhannwyr were diftributing them intoclans and focieties ; I fay it feems 
very likely then, that-juftice and civility, that is, a ftri&t inviolable re- 
gard of permitting every one to live fafely, and to enjoy his own with- 
out difturbance or oppreffion, made up the only legal pacts and regula- 
tions among them; agreed to by the obeying people, and equally ad- 
jufted to the honour, fupport, and fervice of their chiefs, and to the 
welfare and fafety of every particular perfon. And in that cafe and to 
that end, there is little doubt to be made, but that thefe deputed chiefs 
and proprietors of new fettlements, which they and their offspring were 
to poffefs and inhabit, having the fame authority over their defcendants 
as their elders had over them in the like circumftances, took great care 
in the diftribution of Béds and tribes, not only to affign their bounds 


* If mankjnd fprang from one man, then the original power was one and monarchical; if from 
many, as the heathen opinion was, then it was democratical; the arguments on either fide will 
hold, and are convertible : for if the original power was democratical, then mankind originally 
fprang out of ‘many ; if regal and monarchical, then all people derive their origination from one 
man, of which the Scripture is a fure warrant. : 
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(from which aé& of affignment I take thé name Tyr-rbanzwyr with us, 
and Tyranni, ruoayvo:, in other nations to come) but alfo to eftablith fuch 
laws and provifions in every affignment or R4andyr, which name we ftill 
retain, as abliged every perfon within the diftri@ to live peaceably on 


his own; and alfo to contribute according to certain ftated rules—which 
it is not to be expected can be now determined—towards the fupport of © 


the ftate and dignity of fuch as had authority to protect and govern them 
in their particular colonies. | ee . 
‘And alfo, if it thould happen that. any of thefe chiefs and rulers 
fhould fo far exceed the power of a father, by which he was to govetn 
juftly and mildly, as to encroach over-mach on his people's rights 
and poffeflions, and thereby occafion the abufe of that, at firft, laad- 
able name Tyrannus to be what we now call Fyrant; it is not to be 
iniagined, but that fuch 4 cafe, fo abyioys ta be farefeen, was gon- 
{ulted and provided againft by their wife progenitors in.the firft diftri- 
bution of thofe powers—who might cither appoint a league or union 
among feveral neighbouring colonies, or. make fome head or chief, in- 
heriting by. primogeniture the fuperior rights of fome common ance- 
ftor, to be refpanfible unto, as having a paramount authority and power 
vefted in him to correct exorbitances, and to rectify what might hap- 
pen: amifs. - 
And {uch: rules and overtures being very neceflary among the encreaf- 
ing’ colonies to avoid confufion and rebellion, we cannot think that 
Noah, -Japheth, and Gomer, from whom our nation defcended, would, 
be wanting in fupplying us with fuch political documents as tended to, 
maintain peace and regularity in all our fettlements. Nay, for fome 
proof of this, among thofe rules which go under the name of the Sta- 
tutes of the Sons of Noab, the credit of which is indeed by fome difputed, 
but ftrongly defended by our learned Selden * and others, we find one. 
of them to be, De judictis, viz. of making decifions and giving judg- 
ments, which in. alk probability related to this patticular,. . 
This way of governing in the firft ages of the world—for I on 
undertake here to account for the fir/.planting of thefe countries, be- 
fore. the Titan princes, who were of our own race and Ignguage, as ap- 
pears by the + names of feveral of them, overfpread Europe with their 
conguetts 
; * De Jur. Nat. & Gent. lib.i. cap. ro. 
oak i, ¢. Ron-ach or Achaw; probably fo called by his pofterity, as being head of their, 


Vranus, i.e. Vrenin, wr. on (vir fupremus) Achmon’s fon. 
I . Saturnus, 


~- 
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conquefts—feems to be moft warrantable in itfelf;, as being founded on. 
the divine right of paternal authority, and. alfo agreeable to the word 
of God. For as that word informs us that all power is from God,. 
who created one man to people, and miraculoully preferved another. 
with his family to re-people the world ; fo it plainly points gut to ue. 
the courfe and conveyance of this power, and as plainly (ews us, 
the form and manner of it. And though, by the neceffity of times ang 
places and other exigencies of human affairs, this authority and power 
became afterwards divided into abundance of little lordfhips and prin- 
cipalities, and confined within very fmall territories and jurifdidtions ; 
yet as to the nature of it, in the moft diminutive colonies, where 


people obeyed one lord or chief, it was as monarchical as in the dargefs 
kingdoms. 


I need not wade far in thefe deep obfcurities of time to trace this af- 
fair of laws and government, and how they were firft conftituted. Hi- 
ftory foon relieves me; proving what I faid to our hands, by making 
its firft accounts of kings and princes reigning not only here, but in 
every part of the world it touches upon. It fhews how great empires 
were foon after the difperfion erected, partly by conquefts, and partly 
by refuming to the furviving heirs of fome of the firft anceftors of na- 


Saturnus, i. ¢. Saf- torn (imperator ftabdilis) the firft fixed and fettled monarch ;. fon of Vranus. 

Jupiter, Jovis, ie. Fevaac (juvenis princeps) Saturn’s fon.. 

Hercules, i.e. Erebyl/ (horrendus) a noted tyrant and deftroyer of people. 

Vulcanus, i ¢. Bfusl-gyn or Macl gyata (M pro V, ut fepe in vocib. Brit.) the inventor, or firkk 
wearer of fteel armor. . 

Mars, Mavors, i.e. Mawr-ray/c, powerful, warlike; now Maurice or Meris. 

Mercurius, i.e. March-wr, horfeman, or a fpcedy meflenger; hence the Britons called him 
Teutares, Duw-taith, the traveller’s deity. : 

Neptunus, i.e. Nof day/e (fuper aqnas natans) a fea-faring prince. - 

Triton, i.e. Treuydon (per undas vagans) another fea-captain, 

Apollo, i.e. ap Haul; Apollinis, ap Meulym (filius folis). 

Rhea, Jove’s mother, i.e. Rdies, a lady or pfincefs. 

Juno, i.e. Gain or Cain, fair; now Garner, 

Venus, i e. Gwe, white. 

Diana, i.e. Di azaf; fpotiefs, chafte, unharmed. i 

Minerva, i.c. Min-Arfaw; as if, among other arts, inventrefs of tempering and fharpening of 
mechanical tools and wcapons. 

Now, if thc fignification of founds, whereof names confitt, will be alowed to give good evidence 
what language they were taken from and derived, I think none can make a better claim to the 
etymology of thefe Titan names, 2grecable with the known circumftances and quality of the per- 
fons fo named, than what the ancient Celtic or Britifh tongue evidently doth; and how this came 
to pafs, and on what account thof Titans, who were afterwards made heathen gods, came to have 
thefe Britifh names, there being undeniably more of Britifh than of any other language in therg, 
I fhall hereafter have occafion to mention. More of their names may have the fame origin, but 
many of our old words, and by them the way of finding it, being loft, thefe I have now produced 
will ferve to prove that we and they were then one and the fame nation. 
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tions the power, or at leaft the fubmiffion, of thefe little princes, who 
perhaps owed them, on that right of primogeniture, what we now call 
homage and dependance. See Gen. xxvii. 29. where the patriarchal right 
of difpofing fovereignties by birth-right is exemplified. But yet that 
right is in fome cafes forfeitable; as in the cafe of Efau in the cited text, 
and of Reuben in the firft of Chron. v. 1—by which it appears that he- 
reditary right is not in all cafes indefeafible. 6.3 

But thefe mighty hunters, as the Scripture calls them, did not long 
' prevail-in thefe wettern parts of the world. The ravifhed power, wrong- 

fully wrefted and infulted upon, foon returned to its ancient channels, 
except in a few places, where that irregular ambition reverfed its courfe, 
and crept into private breafts, ejecting kings and fetting up republics. 
Thefe of old were wens that grew out of the corruption of kingly go- 
vernment : But from the beginning it was not fo. 
- It thews us alfo, that on the mighty enereafe of the Roman empire, 
all Germany, Gallia, Spain, and Britain {warmed with vaft numbers of 
petty kings and: fovereigns; and thofe alfo had many lords and rulers 
of people under them, who governed their own vaffals with fovercign 
authority. 

In Britain thefe little lords and rulers confederated together into 
formed communities of feveral denominations: Trinobantes, Brigantes, 
Iceni, Silures, Ordovices, and many more. Some of thefe had kings: 
Others on occafion chofe captains and leaders to manage their warfare ; 
of which laft fort I take the Ordovices to have been; under which 
name the inhabitants of this Ile of Mona, when the Romans invaded 
us, were reckoned. wth 

This Cornelius Facitus fomewhat plainly intimates, when defcribing 
the war againft the Silures and Ordovices over whom Caraétacus was 
general, he reprefents him ftyling himfelf Plurium gentium imperator, 
captain-general of many nations *. And yet thefe could be but the Or- 
dovices and Silures, divided into many fepts and tribes, which he calls 
‘nations. Hence alfo it was, that Tacitus fays of the Ordovican army 
in that expedition, ‘‘ The leaders of every nation went about ex- 
horting and encouraging their men.” And giving further account of 
thofe mens courage and refolution, he fays, «* They bound themfelves, 
every one by oath [Gentsh religtone] according to the religion of his coun 
try;” which fhews that the body of this Ordovican army confifted of 


* Com. Tacit, Annal. lib. xii, 
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petty lords and toparchs, whofe little dominions or L/wytha# had their 
feveral laws and ufages. A refemblance of which we find at this day in 
the highlands of Scotland ;-where, notwithftanding the laws of the king- 
dom, the heads and: chiefs of colonies, which corruptly they ‘call Clans, 
have or pretend to have as much commanding right over their vaffals, 
as any German prince has over his lawful fubjects. And what of this 
law and government remainéd with the Britons in Wales I fhall hereaftet 
have another occafion to:mention. 

SEcoNnDLY,. As we find but little of thefé peoples firft laws and eal 
conftitutions, fo alfo the firft religion of the original colonies of this 
Ifland cannot now be particularly determined from any f{chemes of it 
delivered to pofterity. All ‘therefore that we can judge of the matter is 
either 2 priori, from the natural grounds and caufe of it; or a poferiori, 
from the vifible effets and confequences of it; as each of thefe occur, 
and are difcoverable to us. - 

From the firit of thefe methods, viz. 2 priori, I have this to fay; that 
the moft ancient of thofe people who came firft into this ifland, were, 
as may be well prefumed from the calculation’ of the encreafe of man- 
kind after the flood, within four or five defcents at fartheft from Noah. 
or one of his fons. It is therefore highly reafonable to think, that that 
great leffon of:omnipotence, juftice, and mercy, which God taught thofe 
eight perfons i in the ark, muft have been well remembered and contem— 
plated in thofe early periods of time ; and muft needs have wrought in 

. the minds of thofe people clear and vigorous apprehenfions of the ado- 
rable attributes of God ; and thereby have difpofed them to a juft fenfe 

m themfelves of their own meannefs and inconfiderablenefs, and of their 
eae and abfolute dependance on the fapreme beneficent Being Easy 
adored and venerated. 

This folid foundation of true religion and worfhip, we may well fup- 
pofe, was fo deeply laid and fettled in the minds of men fer fome cen= 
turies after the flood, that many people ia their feveral fettlements and: 
colonies, at thefe earlieft times, raifed upon it acceptable adorations of 
the true, only, fupreme God. And confequently I may prefume to af- 
firm, that fome of the firft planters of this Ifland, being fo near in de- 
fcent to the fountains of true religion and worfhip as to have one of 
Noah’s fons for grandfire or great-grandfire, may be well imagined to 
have carried and conveyed here fome of the-rites and ufages of that true 
religion, pure and untainted in their firft propagating of them : though 
¥ muft confefs they foon after became, as well here as in other countries, 

abominably 
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abomisably corrupted, and perverted into the groffeft heathenith fictions. 
and barbarities. 

If we confider the ancient ftate of true religion, we thall find it, ia. 
the primitive and natural impreffions of it, to have been very concife and. 
centtal—feated only in the heart, and aimed and directed thence to God, 
its true and only fovereign ; and therefore exerting itfelf in very few ex- 
ternal rites and performances, viz. only in thofe of oblations and facri- 
fices ; wherein the fincere worfhippers of God, in thofe external aéts,. 
both fubmifsly recognized and‘ adored the divine majefty, and at the 
fame time propitiated and atoned for their own acknowledged guilts and. 
delinquencies. 

Now as this (hort contracted {cheme of their firft diyinity was foon . 
learned, and as eafily communicated, fo we may charitably think that 
very many of our firft plan:ers fincerely kept to it, in the feveral ad- 
vances of their colonizing progreffions, until they came to fix and fettle 
themfelves. But when that happened, as conftant toil and labour ferved 
before to kindle and unite their zeal and devotion towards Heaven, fo. 
then eafe and opportunity, ever the corruptors of the minds of men, 
gave them way to bend and fport with that facred lamp of religion, 
which at firft blazed and, as I may fay, coned dire@tly upwards, fo as 
to diftort it into almoft infinite varieties of idolatrous modes and in- 
ventions. 

It being granted that oblations and facrifices were the chief public 
and vifible a&ts of the religion and worfhip of thofe ancient times; we 
may next conceive, that at that time the warmth and light of that re- 
ligion, when in its purity and candor, had a very apt and natural ten- 
dency to move and direct thofe people, at every place they fixed and’ 
chofe to dwell in, to raife up altars to the great deity ; on which they 
offered and fent up to Heaven their thanks and praifes for its manifold 
blefiings on their attempts and adventures, in their oblations and facri- 
fices of fuch good things as the places they were in afforded. And in 
fuch aéts and devotions it feems they wanted not rules and precepts for. 
thofe performances, inculcated and communicated to them from Noah 
himielf, that great preacher of righteoufnefs ; or at leaft they might be 
led and guided to them by his great example, (Gen. viii. 20.) who no 
fooner was out of the ark, but his frft work was to erect an altar, and 
offer facrifice unto the Lord. 

Thus it is warrantable to think, that this great example, together with 
the force and influence of Noah’s exhortations, prevailed on many of his 

. defcendants, 
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defcendants, as they proceeded on in peopling the earth, to erect altars 
either of ftone or earth, for of both forts they had, in every country 
‘they came inty, to offer to God their adorations and moft folemin and 
grateful acknowledgments of his goodnefs unto, and of his fovereignty 
over, thé fons of men. 

And therefore j jt is (to proceed to my fecond argument in this me- 
thod, viz. @ pofferiori) that frotn the effects and vifible monuments 
of this firft religion, we are left to guefs at the caufe and quality of 
it. Of this fort of evidence we have one great altar of ftone, of con- 
fiderable bignefs, upon the bank of the river Menai, now in the parifh 
of Lian Edwen, which may feem to have been, as the biggeft, fo the 
firftt and chiefeft one of the whole ifland; whereon the firlt-fruits of 
the place might be offered to God by thofe very firft men who came 
into it. Though afterwards other fuch altars were erected for the reli- 
gious worthip and the performances of oblations and facrifices in the fee 
veral colonies of it, of which not a few remain ftanding here and there 
to this day. 

Thefe altars of ftone (where ftone ferved to raife them up) were huge 
brpad flattifh ftones mounted up and laid upon other ereét ones, and lean- 
ing, with a little declivity in fome places, on thofe pitched fupparters ; 
which pofture, for fome now-unaccountable reafons, they feem to have 
affected. Thefe altars were and are to this day vulgarly called by the 
name of Crom-lech; either from their bending pofition, which is generally 
believed ; or rather (that bending pofture being not always to be found 
in every one of thofe monuments, nor indeed applicable to the idea and 
notion of Crom in our language) that thefe firft men—I thal] adventure 
to guefs—carried the name with them from Babel, as they did feveral 
other words, and called it Ceram-/ech, from the Hebrew m? m1 i. e. 
Carem-luach, a devoted ftone or altar. 

It is not improbable neither, but that they did fometimes prefrx the 
word Carem og Crem to other things belonging to their facrifices befides 
ftone-altars, though now fuch names bo quite difufed and utterly loft 
and forgotten; fave in one or two places, which are called Crem-/wyn, 
or Cremlyn, as generally pronounced; in one of which places there are 
fome ftone-monuments and a ftanding Cromiech near it (as if it had been 
one of their Cremfwynau or facrificing groves) fhewing tokens of fome 
extraordinary celebration of. that place. » 

I have made frequent enquises into the traditions of places concern- 
ing the original of thefe Cremleche, and only found a by fome called 

Coctene 
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Coetene Arthur, i.e. Arthur's Qyoits. Others would have them to be 
the fepulchres of fome renowned commanders, or great men of yore, 
who fell and were interred in thofe places. Of the firft, it is ufual with 
the vulgar to afcribe all uncouth gigantic things to king Arthur, the 
great hero of our Britifh fables. In the latter, I deny not but there 
may be fome appearance of truth, and yet confiftent enough with what 
I have faid of them. For they might be both fepulchres and altars in a 
different fenfe, I mean thofe of latter erection; becaufe when the great 
ones’of the firft ages fell, who were eminent among the people for fome 
extraordinary qualities and virtues, their enamoured pofterity continued 
‘their veneration of them to their very graves—over which they probably 
erected fome of thefe altars or Cromleche ; on which, when the true reli- 
gion became depraved and corrupted, they might make oblations and 
offer facrifices to their departed .ghafts. .From-this eradtice, itis Mkts, 
grew the apotheofis of the firft heroes, and from thence the grofs idola- 
tries of the Gentiles. ‘s 

There are alfo huge coped heaps of flones in many places, as well in 
. this iflahd-as.in other countries, to be yet feen ; which I take to be the 
relics of fome ancient modes and ceremonies of that firft (but by that 
time perverted) religion. And thefe heaps they generally call Carnedde, 
perhaps from 1 3p i.e. Keren Nedb, a coped heap. 

It is believed alfo, that thefe too are the burial-places of fome emi- 
nent commanders, who falling and being interred in thofe places, their 
admiring foldiers, as a fignal fpecimen of their love and refpeé to their 
memory, and to make fhew of their numbers, carried each one his 
ftone to lay upon their graves, as they carried earth in their helmets, in 
other countries, to raife up a Tumulus or a lafting monument and me- 
morial of them. But the latter part of this furmife is not like to be the 
true reafon of thefe Cumuli. For there are fome of thefe heaps fo large, 
that they required a more numerous army than ever was in this ifland to 
bring eyery one his ftone to raife it up. And befides, there are certain 
kinds of ftones to be found in fome of thefe Carnedde; that have been car- 
ried there, as will appear by the quality of them, from very diftant parts of 
the country ; which will feem rather to infer that they were the effects 
of fome kinds of facrifice, where every family, or perhaps every parti- 
cular perfon, either at fome peculiar feftivals, or occafionally as they 
chanced to pafs by, brought and offered each one his ftone; of which 
we have fome glimmering in the ancient compound word Coel-Faen ufed 
to this day ; ie is exprefied what is good and valuable. And we 


have 
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have moreover fome fhadows and remains among us of the very action 
sin out Coel-ceithse, which perhaps were originally private facrifices, kin- 
-dled any where about the houfe to the Penatés or-houthold-gods, as the 
other was public and Jocal, - For into thefe Coe?-ceithte-people ufe; even 
to this day, to throw and offer each one his ftone, though they know net 
for what. The Irith alfo have thefe anniverfary firings, and call them 
Breocval, i.e. Breoch Cual, whether from Coe/I know not. And-they 
call an oath Mionna, perhaps from this word Maen.” For it 1s certain 
that people in an¢ient-times fwore and made covenants upon ftones ; 
which might be the reafon-the ancient’ Britons put the word Maen in 
-their form of fwearing—as Maen Jaco, Maen Elian, corcuptly My'n: 
and the Greeks have a like it, when they {wear Ma Av, by 
their great Jupiter. - 

Et may be objected here, that our Coel-ceithie, celebrated on.the lait 
.of Odtober, were rather continued memorials either of fome notable vic- 
tories obtained by the ancient Britons againft, or of fome fignal deliver- 
ances from, their enemies; which indeed is what is generally conceived 
of them. But the word Coe/l, of which it is compounded, gives ftronger 
grounds of probabifity that it really was fome folemn appurtenance of re~ 
ligion, though now quite forgotten—as Coel-bren, Coel-grefydd, and Coelta 
-{eem to intimate; being all words exprefling fome rites and: ufages of re- 
ligion. But whether the word be Coel-Gerth, a difficultate impetrationis s 
-ot Coel-Coeth, a peccatorum purgatione; or nee ab aaa uftione, 
I will riot pretend to determine *. 

Thefe Carnedde are in {maller proportions in feveral parts of this ifland; 
though not taken notice of, becaufe generally the leffer heaps are hid 
out of fight by a covering of thorns and buthes, and fometimes a grafly 
mould or earth growing over them. And of thefe lefler heaps of ftones 
I take the common tradition to be right, in making them originally the 
graves of men, fignal either for eminent virtues or + notorious villanies: 
on which heaps every one probably looked upon himfelf obliged, as he 
pafled by, to beftow a ftone; in’ veneration of his good life and virtue, 
or in deteftation of his'vilencfs and improbity. ~And this cuftom, as to 
the latter part of the conjectute, is {till pradtifed among us. For when 
any unhappy wretch is buried rm diviis, on our crofs-ways, out .of Chri- 
‘ftian-burial, the paffengers for fome while throsv ftones on his grave, 
till they raife there a confidersble heap’; which Me made it a ay cease 
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curle, in feme parts of Wales, to fay, Karn ‘ar dy ben™, that is, Tt bd- 
tide thee. I have caufed one of thefe keffer Cumud to be. opened, and found 
sander it a very curious urn.. And It is ‘well known to have heen the ab- 
cisat. pradtice of many other nations to raite fepulchral heaps on the a 
of the interment of thejr dead. 

But of the larger Carnedee, fuch ‘as are in fome places to this day, sf 
confiderable bulk and circumference; I cannot afirm them to be any 
other than.the remains. and monuments of ancient facrifices, the pofitive 
rites of religion and worthip at thofe times. And thoygh the particular 

manner and circumftances of that fort pf. worfhip, viz. dy: thtowing iad 
heaping of ftones, are found extant in no records at this day, except what 
we have of the ancient way of worfhipping Mercury ia that manner; 
yet fome hints there are of it in the moft ancient hiftory of Mefes; par- 
ticularly jn that folemn tranfaétion between Laban aad Jacab, which | 
may be fappofed to be an ancient patriarchal cuftom, univerfally {pread 
in thofe coarfe unpolifhed times; and confequently might and did, a8 
the vifible remains of it-fiill witnefs, prevail in remoter countries me 
and even in this I arm now {peaking of. 

The paffage I offer for it is very plain and full to the purpole, as to 
.thofe countries which Mofes mentions. And while our. monuments agree 
_exaétly with thofe defcriptioas, I take it not unreafonable to afcribe them 

to the fame caufes.: 
_ “© And Jacob faid unto his brethren, Gather ftones; and they broyght 
ftones, and made a heap; and they did eat there upon the heap,” Gea. 
xxxi. 46.. Now the defign of ‘this whole affair was to corroborate the 
pac + and covenant mutually entered into by thefe two perfons, Jacob 
and Laban, with the moft binding formalities and obligations. Thefe 
obligatory ceremonies being then, I fuppofe, their law of nations; and 
_thefe forms univerfally applied to by perfons of different interefts and par~ 
ties, as the moft folemn fanétion of that law. The whole tenor of it runs 
thus: “ Moreover Laban {aid unto Jacob, Behold this heap, and behold 
this- pillar, which I have fet between me and thee; this heap fhall be a 
witne({s, and this pillar fhall be a witnefs, that I will not come over this 
heap to thee, and that thou fhalt not coine over this heap and this pillar 
to me, forevil.” Ver. 51, 52. 

This whole affair has no femblance of a new inftitution, but is rather 

‘& particular application to a general practice ; becaufe concluded by, a 


® Literally, 4 beap on ‘thy head. + Noy Ammod fignifies a pillar ; from whence: pro- 
hably our word demoed for a ceurzest might be derived. 
4 - facrifice, 
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factifice, the higheft a& of their religion, asd: not tobe attempted by 
every private fancy ; and not only concluded by a facrifice, but that fa~ 
cred aétion feems to have been a main part of it, and the chief end for 
which it was.inftituted ; and together with the other circumftances, 
made up one folemn religious ceremony. ‘* Asad Jacob offered facrifice 
wpon the mount,” that is, the heap, ‘* and called his brethren to. cat 
bread.” Gen. xxxi. 54. 

Now by what appears from the context, this whole tranfaction was 
a religious ceremony, inftituted to adjuft and determine rights and pof- 
feffions in thofe times between different parties and colonies. And as it | 
féerms to have been one of thofe Noachidum fatuta—of the ftatutes of the 
fons of Noah, as they called them; fo it is likely that the calonizing 
race of mankind brought and carried with them fo neceffary an appurte- 
nance of their peace and fecurity of living, as this inftitution was, where- 
ever they came to fix and fettle themfelves;—that they carried at heaft 
the fabftance of the cerémony, though they might here and. there: vary 
in fome cules of application; or perhaps pervert it to ather ufes than 
what it was defigned and intended for. And hence we conclude that 
our larger heaps and Carnedde, with their ftanding pillars by them, which 
they generally have, are no other than the remaining marks and evidences 
of that religious ceremony and cuftom, recorded only hy Mofes in the 
cafe of Jacob and Laban, but practifed alfo in other countries, particu- 
farly in this ifland, as will appear not improbable by the reafons which } 
hall prefume to offer. 

First, The adjuftment of perfonal and provincial rights and praper- 
ties, by fo binding and facred an eftablifhment as this feems to have been, 
was as neceffary, and confequently as likely, to have been conveyed and 
made ufe of here among our communities and fettlements, as in thofe 
countries where Mofes has fa particularly defcribed it. 

Seconpiy, Why fhould our heaps and Carnedde agree fo exa@lly in 
their make and pofition with the defcription which Mofs gives of thofe 
in the land of Haran? And, 

- Turrpiy, How fhould our columns and pillar-ftones come to be ge- 
nerally placed. near our heaps, as thofe defcribed by Mofes were, if it 
was not, that both that cuftom there and this here proceeded sen one 
origin, the patriarchal practice. 

This confidered, it will remain probable that our Carneddv, agreeing 
in their make and circumftances with thofe heaps, are no other than - 
the remaining monuments of that moft ancient religious ceremony 5 

H 2 taught 
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taught: perhaps by the fons of Noah, if not,derived from antediluviam pre» 
cedents—though it happened to be mentioned only by Mofes in that cir- 
cumf{tanée of Jacob and Laban in the Jand of Haran. Agreement and 
congruity of make, pofition, and peculiar circumftances, generally be- 
token identity of ufe and practice. . : ‘igigsa: 
Befides thefe Cumuli, we have alfo long pitched ftones or great rude 
columns, ftanding fometimes fingly, fometimes many together, fome- 
times in good order, ‘and ‘fometimes without any, in many places of this, 
as.well as of other countries; and commonly called by the inhabitants 
Meini-Hirion, Meini-Gwyr, Lleche, or the like, as they pleafe to fancy; 
which I have prefumed to conjeéfure alfo to have been mentorials of fome 
of our firft planters’ original cuftoms and ceremonies, 
I will- not fay they were erected:on the fame account with that of Ja- 
cob in Bethel, Gen. xxviii. 18. But if it be allowed us to guefs in this 
atter, they feeni to me rather to have taken their origin from that ge- 
neral bent: and ambition of mankind to perpetuate, and as far as they 
could to immortalize, their otherwife frail and perifhing names, in thofe 
lafting and durable monuments. Of which the tower of Babel was a greas. 
and general {pecimen: ‘‘ Let us make us a name.” Gen. xi..4,, And the 
pillars of Rachel. and Abfalom are full and pregnant particular inftances, 
Gon. xxxv. 2Q. 2 Sam. xviii. 18. TF , 
Thefe rude erected. pillar-ftones,. though at firft perhaps fet up’ for 
good and warrantable purpofes,, might, and we may well believe, did be- 
come afterwards in thefe countries (as we find the like fort of pillars to. 
have been in-other countries about Syria and: Paleftine): the objects of 
idolatrous. worfhip. For whether they clad and dreffed up’ the pillars 
here into the fhapes of men, or made them fupporters of thofe twiggen 
images Cxfar mentions, at fuch times as they were. worfhipped,. is un~ 
Gertain. Yet fure we are, that the ancient Jews in thofe mentioned 
countries made idols-of them, and frequently worfhipped them ;. as ap- 
nears plainly in.2 Kings xvii..1a. ‘* They. made them images,” i.e..ftand+ 
ing pillars, fays the Sacred Hiftory, “* and groves upon every high hill, 
and under every.green tree.” For it is evident the original word in-this 
text, however the Seventy. and fubfequent tranflators came to render it 
Images, is-Matzebab, i.e. a.rude unhewn, uneffigiated pillar-ftone, jak 
the fame fort as thofe of Jacob, Rachel, and Abfalom. were ;. everyone - 
of which. is expreffed in Scripture by the fame word Matzebah, from. 
Fatzadb to pitch or eret—Tzelom, Pezel, Leraph being in the original 
tongue the conftant appellatives of a true Image. From whence it is. 
manifeft: 
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 granifeft that thefe rude,. unthapen pillars, fuch as Jacob’s, Rachel's, and 
Abfalom’s are defcribed to have been, were by thofe AponanZing Jews 
undoubtedly worthipped. 

Now all this confidered,. it will appear probable, fince we have fuch 
plenty of thefe pillar~ftones among us,. exactly correfponding to the de- 
{cription given by infallible authority of thofe in Syria and Paleftine, which 
were undoubtedly worfhipped by the idolatrous Jews; I fay it will ap- 
pear probable that ours were fo too, and that wicked cuftom and ufage: 
of adoring them at length prevailed with them and us too, from a refpecét 
and veneration ae firft given to them as fymbols and memorials of facred. 
things ; which, it feems, our priefts and druids foon learned from their 
neighbours, or rather found conveyed here by the firft planters, and then 
improved them with their other fymbols of heaps and altars into a con- 


fiderable part of their religious fyftem. Of whom, and of which I thall: 
next proceed to treat.. 


SECTION VII. 


Of the ancient Druids; of their choice of the Ifle of Mona for their prin- 
cipal feat and habitation ; of thew philofophy and difcipline; and of the: 
Ifle of Mona being anciently called Mam Gymru. 


MUST begin here 2 priori, as I did in the laft fe@tion ; that is,. 

from the neceffary grounds and reafons of mankind's firft actions in 
‘colonizing the earth, I fhall endeavour to eftablifh fuch pofitions as are: 
moft coherent with, and conformable to nature, under fuch and fuch. 
circumftances, and moft agreeable to the truth of records and appear- 
ances of things. By which method I am obliged to lay down as a firm. 
foundation, ‘Firft, that a: fet form of fpeech ; Secondly, that a deter- 
mined fcheme of laws; and, Thirdly, that:a fettled fyftem of religion,. 
jointly and naturally adhered to and accompanied the divided knots and 
‘focieties of mankind, in the various advances of their progreffion and 
travels; and were conveyed with them into thof€ countries they fixed. 
-and fettled in. 

This being fuppofed, it will in the next place be very obvious and 
natural to think, that cach of thefe primary acquifitions, viz. Language,. 
Laws, and Religion, as they were at firft more rude and contracted, more 
rough and unpolifhed, only proportioned and adapted ‘to the mere necef- 
fities.of, life, and to the then. narrow and concife performances-of divine. 


worfhip 33 
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worthip; fo when the feveral tribes and claffes of people-began to fit 
and fettle themfelves into formed and regular focieties—then I fay thefe 
acquifitions, thefe rational aéfs of human life began to open and difplay 
themfelves, to. fcour off their original ‘radenefles, and ¢o. appear here 
and there more prompt, ufeful, and comprehenfive. The languages in 
a fhort time became more trim and copious. The laws more nervous 
and vigorous, juttly fuited to the advantages of communities. And reli- 
gion, the miftrefs of all, variegated and fet herfelf off in multitudes of 
pompous fhews and appearances. . 

Together with thefe firft acquifitions of mankind grew up the leifarely 
improvements of-natural and metaphyfical knowledge ; though thefe { 
confefs have been much influenced and dire@ed by the traditiotial Cabala, 
chiefly cherithed and preferved in /cbolé patriarcbali—in the patriarchal 
repofitory—with which the prime /opsi of many of the firft natiofis, it 
is allowed, had frequent intercourfes and communication. 

Now towards this improvement of natural and fupernatural know- 
ledge in thefe early ages of the world, we may obferve many helps 
and advantages to accrue naturally to thefe firft eftablithers, as well- 
of arts as of empire, in the many regions and countries they came 
into. 

First, Their moft important indefatigable endeavours in arte JSigno- 
rum—in framing, enlarging, and polifhing of languages, gave them oc- 
cafion to make ample difcoveries into the nature, habitudes, and conca- 
tenations of things, to which their excogitated founds and new-formed 


words were, in a regular ftructyre of {peech, to haye an agreeable refer- 
ence and proportion. 


SzconpLy, Their profound elaborate difquifitions into the grounds 
and reafons of laws and governments, which they were then every where 
forming, gave them occafionally ¢onfiderable.infight into the mannets, 
inclinations, and tempers of men, and into the natyres and differences 
of human paffions. 

TuiRDLy, Their ferious warmth and concern for the affairs of re- 
figion prompted and raifed their thoughts to more divine contempla- 

tions, gave them profpects of a future being, and at length put them 
upon many clear and diftin& ideas of divine and fupernatural ob- 
“jeats. And as thefe three particulars, namely, Language, Laws, and 
"Religion, have been the earlieft and moft applied to, as being of the 
moft important confideration to mankind ; fo they have, among other 
advantages to the happinefs of people, been the fretheft and earlieft 


grounds 
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grounds that gave growth and improvement to natural, moral, and me- 
taphyfical {citnces. 

Thuy. the growing race of mankind having no fooner fate fee tate 
down jn @iftinds fettled nations—which Strabo, out of Ephorus, branches 
at firft jntp thefe-four, viz. Scythe, Indi, /Ethiopes, and Celta— 
but a fet of men in each of thefe divifions, we may well imagine, put 
their heads to work, and began to cherith the feeds of knowledge; 
partly natural ‘and latent in them, and partly acquired by oral traduc- 
tion from the. patriarchal Cabala ; in the latter of which the antedilu~ 
vian _knowledge'in all its branches was carefully preferved, and emi- 
nently flourithed. 

Thefe men of thought and fpeculation, whofe chief province was to 
enlarge the bounds of knowledge, as their fellows were to do thofe of 
empire, into what country or climate foever they came; as they were 
generally.cyrious themfelves in impofing names agreeable to the natures 
and properties of things and actions, fo they themfelves likewife came 
’ $0 be named and diftingyithed by others by appellations peculiarly agree- 
able.to, and fignificative of, fome moft noted and remarkable circum- 
ftance of their public tranfactions and appearance. 

On this-account; [ take it, the Indians called their great promoters 
of civility and humanity Brachmans, probably from a primitive word 
they might carry with them, Baracd, to praife and celebrate. And 
no doubt the Ethiopians and Scythians gave to theirs alfo fuitable-ap- 
- pellatives at that time, though now forgotten. And thus it was that 
we the Celta came to call our firft mafters of knowledge Druids, 
from the Celtic word Derw *, as it is generally thought ; and that be- 
caufe thefe men feemed paffionately fond of that tree, under which it 
is certain they frequently appeared in every folemn and public tranf- 
action. 

It is indeed acknowledged on all hands, that the ancient druids had 
their name from Derw, whether from the Greek or Celtic, which differ 
not much in found, is not material to enquire. But that their cuftom 
of celebrating the qak.and ufing formed groves for their public miniftra- 
tions and folemn performances, proceeded from the example and imita- 
tion of Abraham, doing the like under the oaks of Mamre, Gen. xviii. 1. 
though it be the general opinion, yet I fhall take the liberty to differ 
from it, and to fuppofe farther, that both Abraham and they took up 


® Oak. 
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this cuftom from a more ancient pattern, viz. the antediluvian practice. 
I have already hinted how the ancient heathens did many things relating 
to religion, according to, and agreeing with, the recorded cuftoms of 
the gprimitive Jews; not that they took them up -from thofe Jews by way 
of example and imitation, but as they both, as well thofe Jews as the 
ancient Gentiles, followed a more ancient copy, the Mitzoth, or facred 
patriarchal rubric. 

It is known that a tree was of very facred ufe in Paradife. It was a 

tree, Gopher, which God peculiarly defigned for the building of the 
ark. And ona tree the falvation of the world was to be accomplithed. 
A tree therefore being thus celebrated by Almighty Providence, we may 
ceafe to admire that devout antiquity placed fo much facrednefs on it, 
as to make groves their firft and moft ancient temples and places of di- 
vine worfhip. And fince it is uncertain of what {pecies that tree was; 
which was fo remarkably diftinguifhed by-Providence, we may as well 
take here the word of antiquity, and fuppofe that they pitched on the 
eak, paid their greateft veneration to it, and fome of them, if the com- 
mon fentiments be right, took their name and character from it, ‘upon 
very prevailing reafons, now unknown to us. 
- The truth of all this is very apparent both in divine and human re- 
cords, that the oak of all the trees in the world hath been of moft fpe- 
cial regard and veneration with devout antiquity in their facred religious 
performances, Of which, to clear the way to the unfolding the grounds 
and reafons of the ancient druidical inftitution among us, I fhall proceéd 
on with the following inftances. 

Figst, The facred Scriptures affure us, that the firft temples or lo- 
cal confecrations were groves of oak, under which God himfelf ap- 
peared, angels were entertained, covenants were formed, -oblations and 
facrifices offered. And whatever elfe belonged to the dignity of God's 
houfe, and to the facredne{s of divine worthip, under the patriarchal 
ceconomy, were vilible in groves and oak-holts. “ And Abram (fays 
Mofes) paffed through the land to the place of Sichem,” mn pox oy gad 
allon Moreh, to the oaks or oak-grove of Moreh, ** where the Lord ap~ 
peared unto him, and faid, Unto thy feed will I give this land. And 
Abram builded there an altar unto the Lord,” Gen. xii. 6. % 

Alfo we-read, that ‘* Al] the men of Sichem gathered together, and 
ail the men of Millo, and went and made Abimelech king, by the ozs 
of the pillar.” Judgesix.6. Nay, in that very place, and of that very 
piljar, the author of the book of Jothua fays, that <* Jofhua took a 

great 
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‘great flone, and fet it up there,” that is, in Sichem under the oak, 
which was to be taken for the fanctuary of the Lord. Jofhua xxiv. 26. 
On thefe luculent teftimonies of divine Scriptures the learned Dickinfon 
breaks ‘out, 


——En primos facerdotes quernos! en patriarchas drutdas! 
Diatr. de Orig. Druid. 


SECONDLY, That the heathens practifed the fame, in whofe moft 
celebrated authors we find /acra fovi quercus, is evident beyond difpute. 
Nay, they were not only the Britifh and Gaulifh Druids who admired 
and venerated that prince of trees; but the heathens about Syria and 
Paleftine retained alfo the fame fondnefs to it. For when the apoftatiz- 
ing Jews forfook the law of their God Jehovah, and abandoned them- 
felves to the idolatrous practices of their heathenith neighbours, what 
did they do? ‘* They facrificed (fays the facred text) upon the tops of 
mountains, and burnt incenfe upon hills, under oaks, and poplars, and 
elms.” Hofea iv. 13. ‘* Under every thick oak they did offer {weet fa- 
crifice to all their idols.” Ezek. vi. 13. 

To reduce what has been faid to the place and fubje&t of my en- 
quiry, I fhall affirm from the foregoing evidence, that this prime cele- 
bration of oak-groves already mentioned, being of patriarchal, if not 
of divine inftitution ; and our weftern Celtz being fo refolutely tena- 
cious of it, and fo zealoufly devoted to it, that their Coryphai—their 
firft and chiefeft mafters of knowledge, the Druids—took their diftinc- 
tion and character from it: The cafe I fay being fo, we may well con- 
ceive that thefe venerable religionifts of the age (religion in its general 
idea being the chief concernment of mankind, and knowledge its rule 
and dire&tion; to both which thefe religious Druids eminently laid 
claim and title) had charms enough in their fkill and knowledge, ia 
their addrefs and converfation, to obtain to themfelves the chief pofts 
of management wherever they refided ; and when obtained, to fecure 
their credit and reputation; and thereupon to bear up a port and autho- 
rity (no hard thing for them to do in that eafy obfequious age) in order 
to maintain the chief ftroke in the condué of all public and private 
affairs among their fellow-citizens, wherever they-happened to fix aoe 
fettle. 

Upon this bottom thefe infinuating priefts, we may well imagine, 
foon wound up themfelves to fuch a reputation and power as to be able 
to prefcribe and give laws to others; and Bheg they arrived to this 

I - emi- 
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eminence, their next ftep was to provide for and eftablifh themfelves. 
And eafily perceiving that the propagation of knowledge was beft up- 
held and continued (they being no men of letters) by fixed and fettled 
foundations and focieties, they Jooked about, we may fuppofe, for the 
moft commodious place to eftablith their model; and might quickly find . 
and obferve the Ifle of Mona to furpafs all other places in the Britith ter- 
ritories in thofe advantages they fought for. And when they found it 
out, their authority might foon prevail to get themfelves poffeffed of it, 
and eftablifhed in it. 

The advantages they might chiefly feek for were to be of thefe two 
forts: Firft, natural, fuch as were moft agreeable and ferviceable to 
the defigns ; and, fecondly, political, fuch as beft fecured the ends of 
their intended eftablifhment. And all thefe prefented themfelves emi- 
nently confpicuous in this corner of the land, the Ifle of Mona, now 
called Anglefey. ; . 

Fiksr, Its natural appearance and profpect might well enough en- 
dear to them the choice of it for their,feat and habitation. It was an 
ifland, and therefore fitteft of amy place (as being more folitary and 
lefs incommoded with the affrightments of war and tumults) to give ~ 
firft fuck tq the infant mufes; and to afford the earlieft ftrokes and li- 
neaments to the growth of knowledge. It was a pleafant ifland; and 
every thing, as the quality of the foil and temperature of its air incline 
us to fuppofe, was in the flower and vigor of nature. It breathed a 
chearful quickening air. It was a more plain and level country than 
any of its neighbouring regions, and yet variegated into a pleafing di- 
verfity of hills and vallies. It was plentifully purled with fprings, 
and fprinkled with rivulets. It had a benign enlivening fun, a preg- 
nant fruitful foil; enriched on all fides with the bounties of the fea; 
and adorned with the wealth and beauties of the land. And above all 
(as the nature of the foil makes us believe alfo) they found it ftored 
with many fpacious groves of their admired and beloved oak. In 
fhort, whatever contributed to maintain the body in a found athletic 
ftate ; to enliven the foul in her brifkeft operations ; or to inform her 
with variety of. objects, was not wanting here, Nature having made 
(it feems) this little place the ‘model, as it were, of the great ifle of 
Britain. Whatever fhe has delineated there in greater draughts, her 
pencil has epitomized, has contraéted here in parvo. There is no- 
thing hardly in the work of nature to be found in the great ifle of 
Britain, but may. be fampled, as near as nature can admit, with fome- 


thing 
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thing of the kind, even in her greateft {cope of varieties, within the Ifle 
of Mona. 

SsconpLy, A political confideration likewife of the advantages of 
its fite and pofition, we may well fuppofe, did no lefs oblige thefe mew 
of thought and retirement, and in a manner force them to that choice, - 
than thofe laft-mentioned beauties of nature might allure: them to its 
The advantages were thefe: 

Firft, it was an ifland defended by the fea on every fide, and there- 
fore beft fortified and fecured againft the alarms and occurfions of pre 
vailing aggreffors, at that time frequent in inland countries : Thofe paf= 
fions as yet crawling on land, having not then learned to {wim on the 
feas. And though it was divided from the continent by an arm of the 
fea, able to fafeguard them-from all approaches of danger; yet they were 
near enough to it to receive their friends, or communicate with them 
any hour in the year. © 

Sécondly, it was of a juft proportion and latitude within itfelf, fuit- 
able to the ends intended, that is, folitude and fafety. It was not too 
big and of too large an extent, where it might nourith parties and fac- 

tions, which might endanger its repofe and tranquillity. It was: not 
too {mall and fcanty, to enfeeble and ftarve itfelf; but was, as I faid, - 
of a juft bignefs and proportion, to fupport and maintain itfelf in 
plight and vigour, in fafety and fecurity from all accidents, and 
particularly fitted to have its rule and government moulded to a 

fort of monaftic economy, which thefe druids were now -introduc- 
ing. Thefe fpecious advantages both of quality and fituation, fo for- 
tunately confociating and forting with the defigns and genius of thefe 
men, might probably, by the eulogies abroad of it, give the firft hints 
to antiquity of bolting their byperboles of Elyfian Fields and Fortunate 
Iflands. 

Having fet down the grounds and reafons of the origin and inftitu- 
tion of thefe heathenith priefts, and of their eftablifhment in the Ifle 
of Mona, before I proceed to account for their philofophy and difci- 
pline, and other particulars of their eftablifhments, there is one objec- 
tion which I am obliged'to remove. It is this. 

_ Although the hypothefis of the original of druidifm, dnd-of their 

choice of the Ifle of Mona for their principal feat and habitation, as 

here aflerted; may be granted to be coherent and rational; yet as to 

reality of exiftence and truth of fact, the whole may be a nunquat¢ con- 

fans, a mere chimera—unle{s proper proofs can be produced to evince 
Zam es the 
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the hiforical certainty of it, at leaft of the Jatter part of it; that is, of 
their fixing and eftablithing themfelves in this iland; which is all that is 
requifite in this matter. That point, therefore, I thall endeavour to prove 
by thefe evidences ; Firft, by ancient uncontradicted traditions; Secondly, 
by the teftimony of unexceptionable authors ; and, Thirdly, by certain 
marks and footfteps of antiquity to this day extant in many places. 
Thefe three forts of evidence concurring together, and being fairly eftab- 
lithed, encourage me to hope that I thall take away the force of this 
objection with unprejudiced men; whom I defire to take it Sere for 
gtanted, that there were fuch perfons, and that they chofe (on what 
grounds and motives it is no great matter) their chief feat and refidence 
in this Ifle of Mona or Anglefey. 

Referring therefore our aflurance of the thing to what will in the 
next fection appear on the proofs of fact and evidence, I may here with 
better warrant proceed to fome other circumftantial confiderations of the 
point in hand. And, Firft, I fhall give fome previous hints of thefe 
religious perfons’ firft fteps in the progrefs of their improvements in the 
way of knowledge ; and then proceed, Secondly, to obferve and account 
for their philofophy and difcipline ; Thirdly, for their diftinét orders 
and focieties; Fourthly, for their authority and power; and, Fifthly, 
for their facred things and places. In fume of which particulars, namely, 
in their philofophy and morality, we may obferve thefe religious Druids 
to have fignalized themfelves, in that great and folemn work of raifing 
and improving the faculties of mankind, and of advancing and fuiting 
to proper ends all the parts of true, folid, and inftru@tive knowledge, in 
thefe weftern parts of Europe; not only before others, but alfo above and 
beyond the then ordinary means and meafures. And here let no one 
defpife, and think the accounting for the affairs and tranfadtions of thefe 
mien, to-be vain and frivolous, who have in their time deferved fo well 
ef the world, and whofe charaéters and actions were efteemed worthy to 
be recorded and tranfmitted to our hands, even by the greateft of ancient 
authors. : 

First, therefore, we are to conceive, according to the hypothefis 
already laid down, that the firft {tep in the improvement of human fa- 
culties, and the application of them, in the way of knowledge and. 
practice, to ufefub and inftrudtive ends and purpofes, was in this weftern 
part of the world begun and: fet on by a few thoughtful perfons here and 
there; who afterwards, confociating and affembling together, proceeded 
to {ettle principles,-and to form their little platforms and inftitutions, in a 
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verbal difcurfive way ; to which they ever after cleaved, neglecting the 
ufe of etters, as an innovation inconfiftent with their more ancient 
eftablifhments. And this may be one argument of the feniority of this 
learned feét to all thofe other people, who have fet up by the help of 
letters ; beyond which, excepting the gncient Druids, I think there are 
few pretenders. 

Although they made no ufe of books, yet by what we read of them, 
we find that their {chemes extended to all the ufeful parts of learn- 
ing; which they couched under apt fignificant words, and depofited in 
shythmical compofitions with a peculiar clafs of their fociety, whom 
they call Beirdd (from the original word * Pared, to dividé and di- 
ftinguifh) that is, men feparated and diftinguifhed frem the reft, for 
their extraordinary talent of memory, to that peculiar work—+ Céf- 
weithie ot Cof-wydde—of recording and reciting on occafions the various 
theorems and explications of their whole fyftem of knowledge. 


Plurima fecuri fudiftis carmina bardi. Lucan. Pharfal. tib. i. 449. 


_Seconpiy, The delivered and taught philofophy and learning of 
this druidical fect feemed, in the general air of it, to be moftly fym- 
bolical and enigmatical, efpecially the moral part of it; agreeing in 
that with the traditional Cabala of the Jews. In imitation of which the 
moft ancient things among the heathen philofophers have been fhrouded 
‘in veils and obfcurities. Kal p2ai ras Apidas atvypaws ws arupleylouerss 
‘g:Aocogncat, fays Diogenes Laertius of thefe Druids, «‘ They affirm that 
they taught obfcurely and enigmatically their points of philofophy.” 
From hence it is likely other fects and parties, as Clemens Alexandrinus- 
(Strom. 5) obferves, ufually couched the graveft parts of their learning 
fy ovz€oAos, under thefe involutions and fhadows: which Pythagoras 
afterwards advanced to the higheft i improvement that way; from whom 
the imitating Greeks took it into vogue, and amufed the world with: 
their mythologies and riddles. 

But in particular, as to the parts and divifions of that. philofophy,. 
it was, as others generally are, either an expofition or a regulation of 
nature ; that is, it was chiefly aimed and dire¢ted either to the unfold- 
ing the abftrufities of her phenomena, or to the regulating the obliqui- 
ties and diforders of her operations. The firft being {peculative, and. 


sas Pha a Wull or Separation, we retain ftill.in our tongue. + Cofvaith or Couydd. 
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properly philofophy; the other practical, and properly difcipline. Of 
which in their order. ; 

First, Of their philofophy properly fo called. They-feemed, if 
‘we credit antiquity, to have taken a full draught of the theory of 
nature, according to the gauge of that time. They made quick re- 
fearches into her principles and operations. Eos preter nataralem 
etiam moralem exercuiffe philofepbiam, fays Strabo ; ‘‘ Befides the natu-_ 
ral, as if that had been their chief province, they profeffed alfo moral 
philofophy.” — ? 

But in the management of the natural, whether the principles on 
which they generally explicated things were corpufcularian, or complex 
and elemental, I cannot determine; but am inclined to believe them to 
have been the former, as more agreeable to the Sidonian philofophy, 
which was plainly atomical ; and with which our celebrated Druids, on 
account of our moft ancient commerce and traffic with the Phenicians, 
mutt have had no {mall acquaintance and communication. 

They deeply confidered nature, in her largeft extent, in her fyftems, 
in her motions, in her magnitudes and powers. In all which they 
feemed to cabalize ; for Czfar, who beft knew them, gives us this ac- 
count of them—Multa preterea de fideribus atgue eorum motu, de mundi 
ac terrarum magnitudine, de rerum naturd difputant. * They difpute 
much of the ftars and their motions, of the magnitude of the world, 
and of the parts thereof, and of the nature of things.” De Bell. Gall, 
lib. vi. fet. 13. To the fame purpofe Pomponius Mela, Jib. iii. cap. 2. 
peaks of their acute difcourfes of the fyftem of the world, and of their 
deep infight into natural caufes; to which he adds geography, as Pliny, 
lib. iii. cap. 1. does magic and medicine. All which were acquifitions 
very neceffary to uphold the dignity and power which thefe Druids had 
obtained over the people through a great part of Europe. | 

Now their phifiology being fo comprehenfive as to take in, with the 
theory of nature, aflronomy, geoinetry, medicine, and natural magic ; 
and all this upon the corpufcularian hypothefis, as it may feem very 
_ probable* from their ancient frequent commerce, by means of the 

Tyrian and Sidonian traders, with the Pheenician philofophy—particu- 
larly with the placits of Mochus the Sidonian, whom our learned 
Selden takes to be Mofes. I fay, befides thefe noble parts of natu- 
ral knowledge, their metaphyfics likewife made ftrong flights, partly 
on the ftrength of their own ratiocination, as in the unity of the 
deity, the immortality of the foul of man, and other confequent dog- 
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mata ; and partly alfo from Cabaliftic traditions, as in that of the con- 
flagration of the world, the pre-exiftence of fouls, and tranfmigration 
of them from one’ vehicle to another, the propitiation of facrifices, 
and many more particulars of that fort, which they ftrongly profefled 
and taught; though indeed as to that onc, of the unity of the god- 
head, the ftream of idolatry towards the latter end of their time borc 
ftrong upon them, and defleGted them from their profeffed Monotheifm, — 
to give divine worfhip to Medioxumate gods: to Taranis, or Jupiter ; 
Hefus, or Mars; Belus, Belatucadrus, i.e. Bel y duw Cadarn ; Teutates ; 
Belin, i.e. Ap beulin, or Apollo; Diana, and Andraffes, or Victoria, 
i. e. Duwies yr Anrbaith; and fome fay that Mercury, who likely was 
this Teutates or Duw-taith, the great conductor of travels and expedi- 
tions, was of chief refpect among them. But thefe errors crept late 
among them, or they worthipped the one God under thefe feveral titles 
and appellations. 

That thefe eminent parts of philofophy, both natural and metaphy- 
fical, acquired, as I faid, by the early acquaintance they had with the 
Pheenician learning, flourifhed for fome time among our ancient Druids, 
we may well take for granted on the word of thofe excellent authors I 
have now mentioned. But of what fort their notions and explications. 
of things were, though among us all remains and footfteps of them are 
quite loft and perifhed, yet we have much to guefs; and it fhould feem. 
that they were the fame or very near a-kin with what Pythagoras Sa- 
mius fometime after, about the fixtieth Olympiad, fetched alfo from the 
difciples of the faid Mochus (as Jamblichus affirms in the life of Pytha- 
goras) and left recorded in his Italic {chool ; or at leaft the faid Pytha- 
goras might well have borrowed the chief points of his philofophy from 
his nearer neighbours, the Gaulith Druids, who had had them before: 
from Pheenicia, and conveyed them that way toItaly. And what it was - 
that made up the greateft part of the philofophy of Pythagoras, befides 
what we have recorded and preferved to us by his own f{cholars, Cemo- 
critus and Leucippus of old, Galileo and Gaflendus of late, have fuffi- 
ciently taught us. 

Seconpy, As to the difcipline of thefe Druids, or that practical 
part of their philofophy which referred to and concerned either their 
own eftablifhment and fociety, or the people over whom they pre- 
fided and governed ; I find it chiefly confifted of, and exerted itfelf in,, 
thefe three particulars: Firft, in the conduct and management of 
themfelves ; Secondly, in acts of public decifions and judicature ; and,. 

Thirdly,. 
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Thirdly, in the folemn rites end performances of religion. Which 
brings me to the third obfervation propofed, that is, their orders and 
focieties. 

First, then, as to the regulation of themfelves, and the prime eftab- 
lithment of their focietics and orders; their politics feem to have been 
very cautious and extremely provident in the uniform plot and model of 
their conftitution. They fubmitted themfelves to one, whom they were 
implicitly to obev, and to be folely guided by, in the weightieft conduc 
of affairs. And then they divided their whole body into diftin@ claffes 
and fraternities, fuited and proportioned to the feveral parts and employ- 
ments of their function and office. And in matter of economy and 

claffical regunent, they were forted in an agreeable fubordination and 
dependance of one order and fociety upon another, and of all upon one 
chief or metropolitan, if I may fo call him. 

This chief or head Druid had a fupreme metropolitical power, not 
only over their own collegiate focieties, but alfo over the feparate com- 
munities and governments of people through the whole nation, as 
Cefar exprefly affirms: His omnibus prectt unus, gui fummam inter eos 
Aabet auétoritatem. ‘* Over all thefe,” meaning the whole order of 
them, ‘* there is one fupreme head and governor, to whofe jurifdic- 
tion and authority they were to pay obedience and fubmiffion, in all 
matters relating to their cognizance,” &c, And that all people did 
yearly bring their appeals from all places of the land to his tribunal 
or court of audience in Gallia, as their dernier refort, their laft plea of 
juftice, Cafar is exprefs: Confidunt certo anni tempore in loco confecrato. 
Huc omnes undique, qui controverfias babent, conveniunt ; coruma@ue judictis 
decretifque parent. i.e. ‘© Thefe high pontiffs with their affeffors, the 
heads and prefidents probably of their inferior orders, met yearly in a 
certain confecrated place ; at whofe tribunal all that have any private 
fuits or controverfies make their laft appeals, and ftand for ever obliged 
to fubmit to their decrees and fentence.” . 

This indeed Cefar {peaks of, as it was pradtifed in Gallia in his 
time ; but withal he fays before, that their difcipline, of which this 
practice was a main part, came into Gallia from Britain. And fince he 
affirms it came from Britain, we may very well conclude, that the fame 
courfe and method as was ufed in Gallia was alfo practifed in the Bri- 
tith ifle; and that the place of their fupreme judicature (as I thall in 
the next fection endeavour to make appear) was in this Ile of Mona or 
Anglefey. te 
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That head Druid, for the eminency of his place and the fingularity: 
of his office, was called Drew, that is, The Druid. He was, when 
dead, prefently fucceeded by another ; who mounted into that dignity, 
cither by his fingular virtue and merit, ot, af on account of equality a 
competition arofe, by the fuffrage and election of the inferior or 
ders. Hoc mortuo, fays Cefar, meaning the chief Droid, jgurs ex 
reliquis excellit dignitate, fuccedst ; at fi funt plures pares, fuffragio dra- 
idum adlegitur. i.e. *¢ Whon the prefulary dignity becomes vacant by: 
the head Druid’s death, the next in dignity and reputation fucceeds 3 
but when there. are equals in competition, election carries it.” In 
thefe ele€tions fometimes fuch heats and broils, and intereft of parties, 
raged among them, that wars and bloodfhed have often concluded the 
conteft. 

The inferior orders were, as before is intimated, diftinguifhed among 
themfelves into different claffes and fraternities; which, as Strabo 
reckons *, were three; that is, Aguda:, Drudau or Drudions Ouckis, 
Offwyr or Offyddion ; and Bapde, Beirdd. Ammianus Marcellinus gives 
the fame reckoning +. Per bec toca hortinthus panllatim excultss, viguere 
frudia laudibilium doGirinarum, inchoata par Bardos, $% Kubages, G@ Draidas. 
i.e. * In thefe places, among the rade unpolifhed people grew-up the 
knowledge of arts and {ciences, begun and fet up by Bards, Euvates, and - 
Druids.” Then he proceeds to account for thefe three orders, as Strabo - 
had done before him. 

Diodorus Siculus aad Cicero mention another order of een! called 

‘Sarronides. But Bochart and other critics have already cleared that. 
point, by fhewing that Druids and Sarronides, being Greek fynomima, 
were taken by antiquity to exprefs one and the fame thing. Of thefe,. 
fays Strabo, the Bard: were fingers; the Ouuates, priefts and phyficlo-. 
gers; and the Druids, to phyfiology added ethics and moral learning. 
And Ammianus Marcellinus gives much the fame character of them tf. 
Bardi quidem fortia virorum illuftriam facia, heroicis compofta verfibusy — 
cum dylcibus lyre moduks cantitérunt ; Eubeges vero Serutentes Seriem, & . 
fablimia nature pandere conabantur. Inter hos Druide ingeniis celfiores, ut 
suthoritas Pythagore decrevit, fodakcits aftri&t: confortiis, queftiomibas 
occultarum rerum altarumque eres funt, & defpetbantes humana pronun- 
ciérunt animas immortales, That is, “ The Bards fung in well-made 
compofitions, ‘on their harps, the heroic acts of men; the Euvates or- 
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Enbates,, more deeply confidering nature,-made attempts to difcover lier 
highe& arcana, and -moft fecret workings : And among thefe the Druids, 
mefy:.of more polithed parts, by the: rules of Pythagoras, affecting 
formed focieties, :zave themfelves wholly to’ the contemplation of di- 
vine and -hidden things, and: defpifing all worldly: enjoyments, conft- 
dently affirmed the fouls of men to be immortal.” In thort, by-all- 
thefe evidences we may colleét, and warrantably. fay, that their Bards - 
were their fingers and recorders of things; for in fongs and metrical - 
compofitions they. treafured: up all their knowledge of things and per- 
fons ; ‘that the Euvates were their prieits and phyfiologers ; and that the 
Druids were their moft profound theologers and interpreters of their- 
laws,. and judges-in all.capital matters. -On which account the -Druids 
being more taken ‘notice of by ftrangers, and being perhaps men of- 
more general converfe and negociation towards their latter days than-the 
other orders,. all the orders of them came to be generally called by the: 
name of Druids. si ras : 

SEconDLy, Their praétical learning in reference to others confifted 
chiefly in aéts of judicature and public decifions ;. towards which they 
feem to have been’ well ftudied ‘in the rules and proportions of juftice . 
and equity, and fufficiently informed of the nature of right and wrong. 
Hereby the Druids, their civilians and cafuifts, maintained great fway, 
and commanded infinite refpe& and obfervance in every province they 
came into; and wherein they had their feparate precinéts and allot- 
ments, with peculiar powtrs and. jurifdictions to exercife the authority 
of their funtion. | of We 

The extent of their authority and jurifdiction, as to-exercife and ad- 
miniftration, inafmuch as it reached to all places of the nation; fo as to 
cognizance and power, it took up almoft every cafe and circumftance: 
whether civil or criminal. Nam fere de owmibus coxtroverfiis, fays their. 
great conqueror *, publicts privatifque, confiituunt: {8 fiquod eff admiffum. 
facinus; fi cedes fatta; fi de bereditate, fi de finibus controverfia eft, idem 
decernunt. Pramig panafque conftituunt. i.e. ** They determine in al-: 
moft all controverfies, both public and private ; and if any great crinte . 
be perpetrated, if any murder or manflaughter be committed, if -any’- 
quarrels arife about bounds of land and inheritances, thefe Druids give- 
judgment in the matter, and decree rewards and punifhments, as the- 
cafe deferves,” ; 


® Cafar de Bell. Gall. lib. vi, ubi fupra, 
Now 
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Now though this. decretorial power extended even to life and death, 

yet the execution of it (they being a fort of ecclefiaftics): was, for all I 
can find, wholly transferred to the fecular power of the city or province 
they belonged to. The fame likewife I conceive of their decreeing re- 
wards and punifhiments being merely declarative, pronouncing | ‘uridi= 
cally who were: fit, how far, and pethaps in what manner, tobe re- 
warded or punifhed. Yet one thing there was that ftruck a general ter- 
ror, with which they might awe and over-rule their laics to almoft any 
thing they pleafed; and that. was what thefe Druids took the greateft 
care.and pains to inculcate on the people, viz. the peoples’ indifpenfable 
obligation:to the neceffary rites and duties of oblations and facrifice, to- 
gether with their own indifputable power of defigning and appointing — 
what perfons or things they pleafed for the cruel victims and immola- 
tions of their: altars——making them believe, as Cefar fays*, Quod pro 
vita: hominis, nifi:vita hominis redditur, non pofe deorum immortalium numen 
placari. i.e. ‘ That for the life of a man, nothing but the death of an- 
other man, offered a facrifice on their altars, could appeafe the wrath- 
ful immortal gods, and make due atonement for the evil committed, or 
the punifhment threatened.” 
. This, indeed, was their great engine to’ put the abufed people into, 
what pofture they pleafed ; and was the chief prop of their authority, 
which it feems they kept up here to the very laft. And on which 
depended. their other machine of terror among the inferior laity, 
which was their anathemas and excommunications. With this they 
quickly diffipated all contempts and difobediences. ' And ih that opi- 
nidn, which. they-had induftrioufly cultivated in the vulgar, of their in- 
‘difpenfable neceffity of facrificing and of frequently attending the fo- 
lemnities of their altars, there was no greater-‘and more dreadful ftroke, 
except death itfelf, that could be infli€ted on a poor mortal, than to 
_ be interdi@ed and excommunicated from the aehts and pivieecss of 
facrifice. 

And as the firft, viz. we general awe which they carried over all 
forts of perfons, from their being able to appoint and order whom thry 
would to the flaughter, gave them the great authority of commanding ; 

fo this latter, viz. the power of interdi@ing and excommunicating, fe- 
cured them the {peetly and effedtual. execution of whatever they com~’ 
pororrancest, Siquis aut publicus aut rSinne fays Cafar, eorum decreto 
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non fleterit facrificiis interdicunt ; bac pena apud eos gravifima ; quibes tte 
interdifium ef, ti numero impiorum ac feeleratorum babentur ; ab us omnes 
decedunt, aditym eorum.fermonemque defugiunt. “ This is their greateft pu- 
nifhment upon thofe who refufe to fubmit to the Druids decrees:and fen- 
tence, to. debar them the ufe and folemnities of facrifice. And thofe 
who are fo. interdi€ted are accodfted the molt wicked and profligate of 
all people, to-be thunped and efchewed by all boneft men.” Nay, to thew 
the farther congruity of this {cheme with future methods,.or what came 
to be afterward prattifed in the true Chriftien hierarchy—Negue cis pe~ 
tentibus jus redditur,.neque bonos ullus communicatur, fays Cefar of them. 
who were excluded and anathematized for their contempt:and delin- 
quency, and debarred. the common rights and privileges of religion. 
They were not only vile and abominable in. the account of all. men, bat 
alfo, while they continued interdicted, were as out-lawed: wretches, ex- 
cluded and rendered. incapable of all benefic of law; no place of truf 
or hononr was ever to be conferred upon them.. Thus we may obferve: 
the guilt.of contemptand' difobedience to. juft autharity. As. it was in 
all the difpenfations of the true religion, fo in. the eye of nature itfelf 
it has ever been reckoned the fouleft and moft unaffociable. crime, and 
gonfequently branded with the moft odious manks of both.divine. and. 
human. indignatian.. | 
Tuirpiy, Of the Druids. difcipline,in relation to acts and exereifes: 
of religion, I: fhall only. touch, as I did in the reft, on what is moft 
obvious and remarkable. ‘That. they had times and places: facred and: 
feparated to: holy. ufes, it is natural to think :. but what precife detes- 
mined portions of timp thofe were, no-author mentions. It is: probable: 
they had * one. day in. feven, as the generality of mankind had, . ap- 
pointed and fet apart: for:divine worfhip ; and that.that was, asin mott: 
other nations, the day.of the fun,.it is as probable. What other feftivals- 
or anniverfary folemnities they had, we know not. Yet.it is not. un- 
likely,. but: that they had fet timos and peculiar celebrations of their dei-- 
fied hefoes.. | 
As for:their-fet-and appropriated places; we are fafficiently told that: 
they were: groves of oak. ‘Jam per fe roborum eligunt lucos ; neque ulla 
Sacra fine ed fronde conficiunt, {ays Pliny + of thefe Druids: ie. ‘ They- 
drefs and. cultivate groves of oak;, for without that.tree, or thofe groves, . 


‘© Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 3. where he vouchts the authorities of Hefiod, Homer, Callimachus. 
aad others, for the facred obfervation of the feventh day, as a gencral practice. “the = 
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they never celebrate any part of their facred functions.” They placed a. 
very high myftery in the miffeltoe of that tree, the Pren« Awyr as they 
call it ftill in fome parts of Wales; which they ever-cut down in great 
folemnity with a confecrated golden inftrument; received it on their 
fagum or white garment, and preferved it as Jove’s greateft gift, with the 
higheft veneration and worthip. 


Ad vifcum druida, druida cantare filebant. 


They had thefe groves, one may conjecture, in many places of the 
country ; which they called Léoyn, probably enough from the original: 
word Alfun. Thence I take it that L/on had its denomination, which 
Chriftianity retained, and the Chriftians applied to their own confecrated: 
places and publi oratories. Thefe groves were great fepts and enclofe~ 
ments of tall and fpreading oak, ever furrounding their moft facred 
places. And from that ancient notion of Léan or Lihwyn, as betokening 
a fence and encfofure, I take the compound words, Per-iJan, Gwin-llaa, 
¥4-len, Gor-lan, and Glyn or Glan, (NI enclofed with wood, to have’ 
been originally denominated. 

In thefe groves they had their Poe erections and apartments 3 that: 
is, either their mounts and hillocks, which they called Gorfeddaf, from: 
their fitting aloft upon them when they pronounced their decrees and 
fentences, and made their folemn orations to the people. Multa de de- 
erum immortakum vi ac poteate difputant, 8 juventuti tradunt, fays Cafar 
of them. i.c¢. ‘¢ They difcourfe much of the power and perfeétions of 
the immorta? gods, which they preach to the younger people.” Or 
they had in thefe groves their erected pillars and idols, to which fome 
think they attributed divine honoars, as the memorials of their deified 
heroes: Or they had in them their heaps or Carnedde, on which. they 
had a peculiar mode of wotfhip by throwing and heaping of ftones. 
Or they had their altars or Cromleche,.on which they performed the fo- . 
lemnities of facrifice,- and-their facred rites of arufpicy and divination. 
Or, laftly, in fome larger and more eminent groves they had many of 
thefe together, as pillars and heaps of {tones were commonly within one 
greve and enclofement ;: for: to this day they ftand fo clofe together in’ 
many places, that I cannot fappofe thenr to have had different enclofe- 
ments. And in one remarkable place, where F prefume one of thefe great’ 
groves to have been, there are the remains of all’thefe, except 2 Crom- 
leche, together on one {mall fpot of ground ; where in all probability’ 
they, were comprehended within the verge of one great grove, which T- 
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fhall mention in its proper place the’ marks of thofe erections being tit! 
extant there, though the trees enclofing them have been gane away thefe 
many ages. , 
Now granting thefe mounts, pillars, heaps, and_altars to have been fo 
engroved about and fhaded as I have conjectured, the particular ufes of 
them, for all that, mutt be very difficult to determine. Yet that all-thefe, 
whole remains are to this day among us, are monuments of Druidifm, 
peculiarly adapted to ‘the particular rites and ceremonies of their reli- 
gion and worthip, will I think by very few be denied. For certainly 
fome.things thefe oelebrated religionifts had.of a ftanding compofure and 
ereGtion for the miniftration:of -their funétion and fervice of -their reli- 
gion; and what they were I would fain be informed, if they were not 
thefe. Altars we are fure they had; and confidering the unbounded zeal 
and fervency which people generally had to immolations and facrifices, 
thefe altars muft be alfo very numerous. And therefore one maybe in- 
lined to believe, that befides the Cromlsche, thefe heaps and columns 
mutt have had alfo their groves about them::. for without thefe there were 
no facred ceremonies, as Pliny affures us. And fo we may fuppofe that 
‘thele groves wanted not their ar@ or {mailer altars, to which people re- 
forted with their trivial oblations. However that was, it is certain that 
fome flattifh ftones like altars are ufually found lying not far from thefg 
heaps and columns. ns eae 
Thus I conceive this ancient famous fect of philofophers, politicians, 


and divines, came to fix their metropolitical feat and chief feminary in | 
the Ifle of Mona; and from thence to plant and eftablith their hierarchy - 


through the whole Britith nation. Thefe men having.formed and per- 
fected their fyftem, partly on their own ftock of knowledge originally 
conveyed here with the firft planters, and partly, as 1 faid before, by 
their early intercourfe with the people of the Eaft, continued fole ma- 


{ters of the ifle of Mona, and of her fifter the ifle of Man; both which, _ 
as is very probable, they held in demetne, and .governed by a fort of 


monattic polity, till they came to be diffeifed of them and outed by the 
conquering Romans. 

- In all that long {pace of time, from their firft eftablifhment to their 
expulfion, we may reafonably imagine, thefe learned perfons maintained 
their authority at home and their reputation abroad jn confiderable luftre 
and eminence; every community and government of the whole nation 
being, it feems, conftantly fupplied, for their information of knowledge, 
and their neceflary miniftration of laws and religion, with a new fet of 

c? thefe 
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-thefe Druids, from this pregnant nurfery the Ifle of Mona, as their old 
ones died. Which indeed might quickly give her the appellation of a 
Mother; as we fee now Canterbury has in refpe&t of her fuffragan dio- 
cefes, and other places have in regard to their refpeCtive fons and- vota- 
ries. She was therefore very anciently called Mén Mam Gymru, * Cwm-. 
bre, i.e. Regio Vallicofa; or Cyn-bre, i.e. Regio Primaria, being a word 
then of larger extent than it is now; though in after ages I confefs, as 
Giraldus Cambrenfis obferves, this ifland came to enjoy that title, and: 
well deferve it, from the great provifion of corn it yielded, and-the plenty 
of other things it afforded. 

Now under thefe extraordinary advantages of foreign-corre{pondenciés 
‘and domeftic encouragements, no wonder if this wary fect grew up to. 
that great refpect and. reputation in the opinion of all their neighbours, 
(nor, by the way, were the fortunate arms of the valiant Brennus any: 
of the leaft helps to enlarge their fame) that many of thofe foreign 
neighbours feem to- have taken-fome of their fchemes and modes of ° 
worthip from thefe Druids ;- as may be fomewhat perceived in the ac- 
counts which Cornelius Tacitus and other authors give of the religion © 
of fome of the northern-nations. Nay, it is certain the Pythagoreans- 
agreed with them in many-things, not only in point of doétrine, but 
alfo in matters of ceremony and practice; as hath been obferved by 
many authors, both ancient and modern. Which it is not to be doubted, - 
they had. from the Druids, and not the Druids from them; becaufe thefe 
Druids were their feniors in time, if not of a higher clafs in learning. 
And ‘itis allowed, that the propagation of -inftituted knowledge is al- 
ways—ab antiguioribus—derived from the more ancient. And befides - 
that, Pythagorifm was but the profeffion of a petty {chool in Italy, when 
the Druidith doGtrine was entertained and celebrated over a great: part of | 
Europe. - 

I fhall here, before I clofe this fection, fubjoin a paffage relating- 
ta this affair, which I lately met with in an anonymous author; who - 
would fain make Anglefey, with her fifter the ifle of Man, to have been - 
thofe two Fortunate Iflands' fo much talked of by the ancientss His - 
words are thefe : : 

«« The twoFortunate Iflands, fo much talked of and celebrated by - 
the ancient poets, have been for many ages laft-paft utterly loft and not. 


* There are vallies among the Helvetic alps called Cooms to this day. The Latin Campes feems 
to be derived from it. There is alfo a high hill-ia Cumberland which retains the name of Blacé- 
Csom, probably from the black valley below it. 


to. 
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to he difcovered. Among many fuppofals let us add fome. They were 
two, and fo are thefe: they went both by one general name, and fe did 
thefe; being called Mena, that is, the one Mén, the other Manaw; the - 
one the bigger, the other the lefler; the one the nearer, the ather the 
more remote. . 
«© The ancient philofophers and poets were great célebraters of virtue, 
and thereupon for encouragement of men did affirm there was a place of 
pleafure or reft, whereto after this life they were carried who had lived 
regularly: and that place was fametimes called the Elyfian Fields, as at - 
other times the Fortunate If{lands. 

«« They did farther fancy, that though there were other delights, yet 
above. all, the pleafure of converfe with the juft, and a relaxation from . 
care, was mott valuable; they might therefore conceit the better of thefe 
iflands above other places, becaufe of the ftrict life of the Druids, a reli- 
gious people here dwelling, fequeftered from the cares of the world, and 
doubtlefs of a great name and virtue, at their firft fitting down. 

© Their name Mone imports alfo a folitary place, as monafticah 
among the religious has the like fignification from the Greek language. 
The two Fortunate Iflands were, in the judgment of the beft writers, 
generally, by the report of Natalis Comes, a noted mythologift, {eated 
upon the weftern coaft of Britain; they were in the Atlantic Ocean by 
cammon confent ; and thefe are there alfo; for in ancient time that 
tract of fea lying beyond the coaft of Africa and Europe to the Weft, 
was called from the mountain Atlas (probable enough) the Atlantic 
feas ; the ftreights thereby being the outlet of them to the Grecian and. 
Roman countries, who fucceffively lorded it aver this part of the workd. 

«© The Elyfian Fields or Fortunate Hlands were faid to be full of 
fhades; the Druids here nourifhed many woods to perform. their faper- 
ftitious rites in; Anglefey was called Ynys Dowyll*, a dark and thadowy 
ifland, from the wood there growing; the Greek and Latin poets an- 
ciently reckoned the North their right hand, and the South their left, 
from their way af looking to the Weft, towards the Elyfian Fields. Mose 
might be faid (fays the author) to this purpofe, which I omit. I wall 
add in the clofe the opinion of fome few of note: Homer thought they 
were on the coafts of Britain; [facius Tzetzes,, a Greek author of ae- 
cquat in Camden’s opinion, reports they were with the Britons: and the 
ftory of Plutarch, in the life of Sertorius, I will repeat, which methinks 
is not diftant from what we are now {peaking of. 5 


. © Yays Dawell 
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«s Sertorius, upon his retreat out of Spain, was forced to take the 
Yea ; and being there in little quiet alfo, not allowed to land peaceably 
on the Spanith or African coafts, lie being then in the Mediterranean, 
at laft he paffed the Streights of Gibraltar, and turning on the right to- 
wards the Spanifh fhore again, he met with divers failors, who were 
coming from the Fortunate Iflands, feated not far one ftom another, 
about fen thoufand furlongs from the coaft of Africa, Sertorius hear- 
ing theteof, was fo taken with 2 refolution of going to live there re- 
tired from the wars, that had not the pirates of Citicia forfaken him, 
upon hearing of thefe his determinations, it is likely he had atténipted 
to go there. Now thefe iflands are much about the fame diftance; and 
if they be not thefe, I will give over my enquiry with Dr. Heytin, who 
having fearched diligently for them in all remarkable places of the world; 
feems at laft-to leave his hopes in the plain fields, as out of expectation 
to find out where they’ are; for! think not of any fuch probable two, 
on our cuafts, where it was in ancient time ftrongly reported they were, . 
if they be not thefe.” So far the faid author in his book entitled, 
Hiftorie Britannise Fragmentum. 

Now to refleé& in a’ word or two on the probability of sive argu- 
ments. It is indeed, as*bifhop Stillingfleet retorts on’ Olanus Rudbeck’s 
Atlantis, fome degree of inhumanity not to fuffer any on¢ to think 
beft of, and even to magnify if he pleafe his own native country, 
whatever it be. . Yet when the argaments one produces are of weight, _ 
let him be of what country he will, their due refpe€t and deference 
ought to be paid them. I eafily forefee what objections are at hand to 
this gentleman’s opinion. Alas! they'll fay, are not thefe iflands too 
coarfe a place, tdo bleak, cold, and rugged to be thofe fweet delicious 
habitations? I anfwer, perhaps indeed they are fo; and that thofe Ely- 
fian Fields and Fortunate Iflands might be fomewhcre elfe, if they ever 
had any other exiftence than in the poets’ fancies. But to profecute 
the objeGion a Kittle farther—Let fuch as would infift on it confider’ 
that at thofe early times, when thofe notions were cherifhed, the face 
of the eatth had no greater paint and varnith on it in one place than 
another ; appearing then, as well in thofe countries where that opinion 
reigned, as in thefe countries which are not now to be compared tg 
them, in its own native drefs and fimplicity. And in that condition 
and circumftance I would fain afk any one who uhderftands the climates 
of the eas whether the fancies of the people of thofe hotter coun- 
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tries, who were frequently annoyed with the fun’s {corching vifits, were 
not more elevated, and their affeGtions and fenfes touched with a greater 
gout and relith of pleafure, at the reprefentation of a country more cool 
and breezy, and yet warm enough, than of any other equally hot or 
hotter regions, however garnifhed and pleafantly fituated. In a word, 
whether a country by nature removed from the noife and tumults of 
the world, equally free from the annoyances of heat and cold, fur- 
nithed with all the neceffaries of life, full of delicious groves, pleafant 
fhades, bubbling {prings—Their woods refounding with nature's mu- 
fick ; curioufly cut into various forms, into theatres and temples— 
Here running out into pleafant walks, and there extended in thady 
vifta’s and apartments—And above all, a company of divinely infpired 
fouls, walking and meditating Sere, abounding with inftruGtive docu- 
ments of virtue and profound difcoveries of nature—I fay, whether 2 
country thus advantaged and qualified, being reprefented to the ge- 
nius of a ftudious Greek or Phoenician, would not with him complete - 
the idea of a withed Elyfium? And this ifland being, at that time, un- 
der the culture of thefe learned thoughtful Druids, in all probability 
fuch, I fhall leave the anfwer to affoil the objection ; and fhall now from 
this hint out of Plutarch proceed to relate anether that comes more to 
the purpofe. 

This learned Greek in his Tract of <¢ The Ceffation of Oracles,” fpeak- 
ing of the Genii or thofe gods of the Gentiles, whom they pretended 
to have informed and actuated thofe idols by whom, before the incar- 
nation of Chrift,. thefe oracles were delivered, gives us a ftory of a cer- 
tain pesfon, fent with fome fhips by the Roman * emperor, who by 
probable circumftances feems to have been Claudius, with directions-to 
difcover the weftern coafts of Britain. The relation Plutarch gives of 
that expedition is this : 

‘‘ There are many iflands which lie fcattered about the ifle of Bri- 
tain after the manner of .our Sporades. They are generally unpeopled,. 


® Though I have referred this difcovery by. Demetrius of the weftern ifles of Britain to the eme 
peror Claudius, bscaufe foon after the Ifle of Mona came to be poffeffed by the Romans; and a 
little after that, the other weftern ifles were thoroughly difcovered by the Roman fleet under Julius 
Agricola; fo that there was no need of another in the time of Adrian the emperor, to whom fome 
would afcribe this ation. Yet I find that Tacitus fays in the life of Agricola, that Caligula had 
entertained a deGgn to attack Britain, and to that endit is not unlikely but that he fent this De- 
metrius on that expedition, and that he returned not to Rome with the account of his voyage till 


the beginning of Claudius’s reign, who performed that defign in perfon, and fettled colonies in 
‘ the fouthern parts of the ifland. ; 
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and fome of them are called the * Iflands of the Heroes. One Deme- 
trius was fent by the emperor to difcover thofe parts, and arriving at 
one of the iflands, next adjoining to the ifle of Britain before-men- 
tioned, he found it inhabited by fome few Britons, but thofe held /z- 
cred and inviolable by all their countrymen. Immediately after his 
arrival the air grew black and troubled, and ftrange apparitions were 
een: the winds raifed a tempeft, and fiery fpouts and whirlwinds 
appeared dancing towards the earth. When thefe prodigies ceafed, 
the iflanders informed him, that fome one of the aerial gods or Genii, 
fuperior to our nature, then ceafed to live. For as a taper while burn- 
ing (fays Plutarch) affords a pleafant harmlefs light, but is noifome and 
offenfive when extinguifhed ; fo thofe heroes fhine benignly upon us 
and do us good, but at their death they turn all things toply-turvy, 
raife up tempefts, and infect the air with pe‘tilential vapours.’ 

This ftory, though the learned Camden took it to be fabulous, is 
very remarkable; and if the author had but named the ifland, it would 
be the earlieft account, excepting one that will juft now follow, that 
has to any purpofe been made of it. But though he named it not, yet 
any one may fee that the defcription which Demetrius gave of that in- 
habited ifland he had entered into, does, next naming it, abundantly 
fatisfy any impartial man, that it was this very Ifle of Mona. 

For, First, his difcovering it in the time of Claudius (for before 
then Plutarch came not to Rome to be in a way to have this intelligence) 
fhews it was one of our weftern iflands; the fouthern and eaftern ifles 
having been difcovered by other emperors fome years before; and its 
being inhabited, when he.found other of thofe iflands unpeopled, as 
many of the leffer ones then undoubtedly were, fhews alfo that it was 
an ifle of fome extent: and his defcribing the {ituation of it, as neareft 
to the continent of Britain, confirms the more its being the Ifle of Mona; 
for there is no other ifle I know of but this, that comes fo properly under 
that circumftance. 

SEconDLY, The inhabitants of it, he fays, were but few. Perhaps 
moft of the priefts were abroad in the provinces, exercifing their func- 
tions in their particular diftri€ts, which thefe Druids were wont to do, - 
as I have fhewed before. But fuch as were at home in the ifland, he 
exprefly fey) were by all the people held De and their perfons im- 


© Ynys y Cedyrn, as this was anciently called; and on that account natty Tacitus gives it the 
charaQter of ne Incolis valida, Annal, lib. xiv. 
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violable. This charater goes as far as any one can with to prove the. 
inhabitants of the ifle he mentions to have been the religious Druids ; 
and that they were among the people of that great refpect and authority, 
as we find indeed thofe men were, that none durft in the leaft moleft or 
control them, Sua 

_ Tuirpry, He gives account of a difcourfe he had with fome of 
thofe haly men. about the caufe of unufual ftorms and tempefts, upon 
the. occafion of a very prodigious one that happened when he ‘was 
among them. Thefe men account not far it from natural caules, it 
"being looked’ upon by them as a prodigy of a very remarkable and un- 
ufual appearance; and therefore they determine of it in a fupernatu- 
ral way, agreeable to the principles of that fet of men; who, as ap- 
pears in the laft fection, generally entertained the Pythagorean hypo-- 
thefis, and the ancient theology of the Phanicians and Egyptians ;_ 
whofe opinion of the mortakhity of the Genii, or aerial detnons, fhift-. 
ing from one vehicle to another, whieh they reckon to be the dying _ 
of thefe inferior gods, is very welt known*. And thefe mien giving. 
2 fpecimen of their knowledge that way intimates, that they were 
thefe religions Druids which the perton mentioned converfed with in. 
that iflaod. So that upon the whole it may be, I prefuime, well con- 
cluded, that thofe two relations. frony Plutarch fairly hint at this Jdé of- 
Mona and its religious Druids; and that he is only wanting in not. 
naming it. But fince he does not name it, I fhalf lay no great ftrefs upon. 
it, but take it as a collateral evidence to {upport other more exprefs-tefti-.. 
monies; which I fuppofe will be of force to make it appear, ‘thet this ° 
Ife of Mona was the prime feat and chief refidence of the celebrated: 
ancient Drids. ; 

There is another account in Diodorus Siculus + out-of Hecataus, of a - 
northern ifland of confiderable bignefs, little lef than Sicily, fituated - 
over-againft the Celtz, (which I fhall mention here only on the {core - 
of probability) inhabited by the Hyperboreans; which name the Greeks ' 
at firft gave to all the northern nations. He defcribes it asa fruitful 
pleafant ifle, dedicated to Apollo; and that moft of the inhabitants of. 
it were priefts and fongfters. They had in it a large grove and a tem-. 
ple of a round form, to. which thefe priefts frequently reforted with 
their harps, to chant and celebrate the praifes of, and ta fing hymns. 
to, Apollo their great deity. He fays, they had a language of their 


® See Dr. Henry More's Immortality of: the Soul, lib. iii. cap, 4; .5. + Lib. iii. cap. ii. 
Own ; 
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own; and that feme Greeks had been in it, and prefented valuable 
gifts to their temple, with Greek infcriptions on them; and that one 
Abaris * came from them to Greece, and contraéted friendfhip with 
the Delians. He adds, that for the fpace of nineteen years their god . 
Apollo ufed to come and converfe with them: And which is the more 
remarkable, they could, as if they had the ufe of telefcopes, fhew the 
moon very near them; and difcover therein mountains and heaps of 
rocks, which that inftrament alone can do. Then he concludes, that 
over their facred town and temple there prefided a fort of men called 
Bereade—called fo at that time and by the then Greeks—who were their 
priefts and rulers. | 

. Now to make a juft reflection on this paflage-——There being no ifland 
of that fize northward of Greece in the Euxine fea, or any place of 
that coaft; and the pofition of this being exprefly faid to be oppofite 
tothe Celtz, who were the inhabitants of Britain and Gallia; with | 
other agreetmg circumftances, excepting the fjze of it compared with 
Sicily, which laf ciycumftance (the geography.of places ia thofe early 
times being uncertain) might be mifreported ; it.may, I fay, with thefe | 
circumf{tances appear highly probable that the Ifle of Mona was meant 
in that relation. And if fo, this is the earkeft account we meet with of 
it, in any hiftory. For Abaris.-+ was contemporary with, and:a {cholar. 
of Pythagoras, about the fifty-fourth Olympiad, and five hundred and. 
fixty-three years before the birth of Chrift, as Porphyry and Jamblicus | 
mention. And this Abaris, by the account of thefe authors, was a great . 
magician, as fome of the Draids were known tobe, All which toge- 
ther may add credit to this, though a Greek ftory. And to-confirm it the 
more, .it is well known that the Britith ifles held-great correfpondentce - 
-and familiarity, by means of the Phoenician traders, . with the Grecian 
ifands; and that the learning of Pythagoras was in great repute with. 
the Britifh Druids; fome. of whom, as this Abaris did, might frequently 
come to vifit and converfe with the Greeks in thofe iflands, and, leave. 
this character of it among them. However it was, I urge this ftory no 

farther than the foundation it is built upon will bear, .on which let the , 
‘reader pafs his own judgment. 


* Surnamed perhaps ap Rees. The Greeks aod Romans took 'Britifh furnames with their pre- . 
fixes, as ane name; as Prafulagus and Arviragus were probably but ap Rees leg and ap Moric. 
+ See bithop of Worcefter’s Letter to Dr. Bentley, p.45, 55, ‘and Chrondl. 7. 
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SECTION IX. 


That the Druids refided originally and metropolitically in the Iffe of Mona: 
Of the Romans’ conqueft of the sland, and the confequences of that con- 
queft; with a conjetture of the removal and departure of thefe Drutds. 


T is generally allowed that univerfal confent and tradition, where 

evidences to the contrary are wanting, are in all cafes of confider- 
able weight and prevalence to infer a conclufion; and though in the 
cafe before us it be I confefs at this time of day of no great moment, 
‘whether thefe fuperannuated Druids feated themfelves in this place or 
no; yet as the matter relates to a point of hiftory, any one that is con- 
cerned in it is obliged to give it what light he can, and the nature of the 
thing-will bear. 

I think I may take it for granted, that it is the generally-received 
account among all forts of people in Wales, who pretend to any thing - 
of antiquity, that the Ifle of Mona or Anglefey was anciently the feat 
of the Britith Druids. Nay, there is not a book lately written of hiftory 
or geography, which touches the Ifle of Anglefey, but gives the fame 
account; though the opinion for all I could yet fee, rather feemed to 
have been taken upon truft, pafling from hand to hand among thofe 
authors who have lately mentioned it, than well fettled upon its due 
foundation and evidence. It is to no purpofe to recite inftances, which 
are too many; and which only ferve to prove aconfent, and that it has 
not been till of Jate years contradicted, which is all I propofe in this 
part of the proof. ! 

' It is true, there has been fome competition between the Ifle of An- 
lefey and the Ifle of Man for that pre-eminence, managed with fome 
heats between the Welth and the Scottifh antiquaries. But that differ- 
ence was not fo much about the ting, in which they all concurred, as 
about the mame, viz. whether Anglefey or the ifle of Man was the true 
Mona mentioned by Tacitus. But that point our countryman, Mr. 
Humphrey Lloyd, has cleared beyond all difpute againft the equally falfe 
as frivolous fuggeftions of Hector Boetius and Polydore Virgil. Yet it 
‘ may well appear that the Scotch were not altogether out in one refped: 
and I muft, with fubmiffion, profefs my concurrence with them fo far 
as to believe it very probable, that the ifle of Man was alfo called 
Mona, and did anciently, as well as Anglefey, belong to the religious 

Druids. 
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Druids—nay farther, and that the Druids after their expulfion from 
~Anglefey by the Romans, did moft of them retreat to Manaw * or the 
fartheft Mén ; and being fettled there, did thence maintain their jurif- 
dition over the unconquered Caledonian Britons. So that indeed upon 
this fuppofal, both fides of the difpute may be true and tenable, but 
in different times; that is, Anglefey might be and probably was the me- 
tropolis to the time of the Roman conqueft, and the ifle of Man like- 
wife from that conqueft to the time of Chiriftianity. And their being 
truly fo, might well occafion thofe two different traditional accounts ; 
efpecially as they were both of one and the fame name, and thereby 
gave ftart to thefe difputes about them ; which I thall anon more largely 
make appear. 

The authorities of Cafar and Tacitus.confidered together, though they 
do not exprefly affirm, yet, by a confequence that any one may rationally 
gather from their words, they plainly and pofitively point—and that 
with as much evidence as any proof of that fort can admit of—on this. 
Ile of Mona, as at that time.the capital feat and academy of thefe reli- 
gious Druids. 

For firft Julius Czfar, in his.«* Commentaries of the Gallic Wars,” 
makes frequent and ample mention of thefe Druids, and of their orders 
and difcipline ; having it {eems more than ordinary curiofity to inform 
himfelf of fundry particulars relating to their origin and inftitution. Jn 
Britannia difetplina eorum reperta, atque inde in Galliam tranflata effe exif» 
matur. i.e. ** Their order and difcipline, it is thought, was firft found 
out in Britain, and thence was conveyed into Gallia.” 

. Now Cefar is exprefs that their origin and firft inftitution, as he © 
was informed, was in Britain. By whom was he informed? by common 
report and tradition. Exsfimatur, it was.then believed and thought fo. 
Nay more, Cafar not only fays by report that their original was from 
Britain; but farther adds, that at that very time when he was writing 
his Commentaries, which is. probably conceived to have been. when he 
was on his Gallic expeditions—at that very time thefe Druids had their: 
chiefeft {chools and their beft and moft accurate learning in fome place 
in Britain. For, fays he, {peaking of their learning, Et nunc (meaning 
that very time) gui diligentius cam rem cognofcere velunt, plerunque illa 
(meaning Britain) difcendi caufd proficifcuntur. i.e. “* And now thofe 


* Manew a Mon & aw, ive, Agua. Asif one thould fay, the ewarery Mén, or Mén in the great. 
sccAan. 
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perfons here (meaning Gallia) who would arrive to any excellency and 
perfeétion in that druidical learning, frequently go over to Britain te 

‘complete and accomplith their ftudtes.” 
By this it is apparent, that their primary place of knowledge, or 
head univerfity, was then fomewhere in the ille of Britain; where they 
reforted from all parts, even from beyond the feas, to obtain the beft 
-and choiceft learning of the time; and where, no doubt, their num: 
bers were great, and the place confiderable which entertained thofe 
numbers. But what that place was, or where it lay, no extant Ro- 
man authors—though in their relations of otber things, places, and 
perfons of far lefs account, they are very minute and particular—ever 
mention one-fyllable of it, except what is related by Cornelius Tacitus 
‘of the Ifle ‘of Mona or Anglefey. And therefore I take it to be ia fame 
meafure conclufive, that fince they mentioned not in any other placo 
the appearance of this religious fe—which appearance if they had 
found but the leaft account or notice of, I‘can fcarce believe they 
would have failed in the mention of jt-—it muft be therefore in the Ifle 
of Mona. Nay, Tacitus himfelf, who is the only author I know of that 
makes particular mention of this place, does not fo much as name a 
Druid in any other part of the British territories, though he be alfo very 
exact in recording things of far lefs moment, till he comes to defcribe - 
the expedition to Anglefey under Suetonius Paulus, where he makes 
very particular mention of thefe Druids, of their groves, ceremonies, 

and worthip. pele . ; 
It is probable indeed that thefe Druids, who before were every where 
fucking the fweets of the land, upon the approach of the Roman ftorm 
were fain like bees to rally home, and to withdraw to their hive, to {e+ 
cure themfelves while they were able in their defended ifland, as theit 
fafeft fanctuary. And good reafon they had fo to do. For Strabo affures 
us they were all extremely hated by the Romans, who gave them no 
quarters-wherever they met with them. O46 nefanda bec facrificia. om 
nem Druidum fuperfiitionam tollere tentérunt Romani, fed frujlra. i.e: 
«« By reafon of the horrid fuperftitions facrifices of thefe Druids, the 
Romans ftrongly endeavoured to: deftroy their religion,-but could not.” 
And hence it is no wonder, that no Roman author takes:notice of them 
in any other place, when they were not to be feen there, but had all 
retreated to their head-quarters, their laft place of refuge, this Ifle of 

Mona. 

6 . : But 
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But here in this ifland, when the Romans knocked at their very doors, 
were ready to break up their neft, and unmercifully fall upon them, 
then it was no longer time for them to ftand upon privileges, and cry 
immunes bello, that they were no votaries of Mars, no men of war: no, 
they muft now to their arms ; and, if poffible, defend themfelves, their 
groves, temples, and altars. And ere indeed Cornelius Tacitus comes 
to the point ; where, defcribing the manner and event of this battle, he 
fhews us the place, which Cefar before had intimated was fomewhere 
in Britain. They had one rchipreful or chief Druid among them 
—His prac# unus, {ays Cefar.. And where was he, but where they all 
flocked to him? And where did they flock, but to the ifle of Mona? 
Where Tacitus fays they were feen in great numbers. 

Here indeed’Tacitus finds them oftt ; as if his pen,. having taken the 
hint from Cefar, had travelled all the conquered provinces of Britain in 
queft of thefe Druids, and of the place of their abodes and ftudies. 
And at laft, by tracing the fteps of Suetonius Paulinus over a {mall arm 
of the fea, he fell on the very fpot and place before hinted ; and there 
at the firft dath gives us an army of them. For mentioning there the 
Britains refitting the landing of the Romans in the ifland, he fays, their 
army (meaning the Britons) was furrounded by another army (for he 
defcribes them no lefs) of Druids; of both fexes, men and women ; 
for they had, it feems, their nuns and fifterhood in that order. Dru- 
tdeque circum, intercurfantibus faminis, are his words *. And thefe too 
appeared in fuch numbers that he calls them muliebre © fanaticum agmen, 
i.e. ‘ a fquadron of virago’s and madmen.” 

The men Druids fhewing ere, no doubt, fome part of their ufual be- 
haviour at their facred ceremonies, i. e. Sudlatis ad calum manibus diras 
preces fundendo, in pouring -qut vollies of execrations and curfes, with 
their hands lifted up to heaven, on the infulting Romans; as the wo- 
men did theirs alfo, viz. In modum Sfuriarum, vefie ferali, crinibus de- 
jects, faces praferendo, i.e. in running about like furies with burning 
firebrands in their hands, clad in fearful habits, with their hair waving 
and dangling behind them. 

This very paflage of the hiftorian will, with inprejoiiced men, ten-~ 
der it highly probable, that this was the very place, and thefe the very 
perfons of the famous Druids ; and that that may appear yet to any one 
more plain and evident, Jet me only afk, if thefe Druids’ chief feat and 
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refidence had been in any other part of the then conquered Britain—and 
indeed what part of it had not the Roman army one time or other 
reached ?——how it came to pafs that we had not fome account, in fome 
author, of fuch an appearance of thefe Druids, playing their laft game, 
pro aris & focis, as we have it by Tacitus in this ifle of Mona? I need. 
not prefs the queftion ; it is fo unlikely, that I think no fatisfactory an- 
{wer can be given it. 

We find no where’ elfe but plain Britith fighting. But Sere in this 
ifle of Mona, the hiftorian gives a very different account of things. By 
what he relates of that paffage, we may perceive the whole action to 
have had more of a grand religious ceremony in it, than a battle; very 
fuitable to fuch a religious place; very agreeable to fuch a rabble of im- 
potent cloiftered bigots. When the Romans were juft landing, what did 
the iflanders do? Where was the accuftomed Britifh refiftaace.? To. 
thew us what fort of difcipline they were under among that befotted ree 
ligious crew, the firft onfet, we find, was begun with the {piritual: 
weapons, dirarum precum, of curfes and anathema’s ; whilft ‘the laics. 
ftood—ftabat pro Hore (fays Tacitus) diverfa acies—ready to execute the 
Druids’ commands on the fierce undaunted Romans; who, to confirm. 
yet my argument the more, that is, that thefe Romans had never be- 
fore feen fuch an encounter, nor in any place fuch a fort of people,. 
novitate afpectiées mtlites perculfi, were more ftricken with the novelty and. 
‘ftrangenefs of the.fight, than with any part of the fighting. 

- .But when the fpiritual fword proved too fhort, and the Britith.arms: 
too weak, to facrifice—in which thefe Druids feemed only fkilful— 
thofe hardy Romans ;.they themfelves, I mean the Britith people, priefts 
and Druids, immediately fell a lamentable facrifice to the Romans ex- 
tremeft outrage and cruelty ; who, to thew us yet more plainly, the fa- 
cred furniture of the place, threw the poor Britons with their religious: 
leaders into their own facrificing fires—igni fuo involvunt—deftroying 
‘their beloved groves—excifigue Luct, fevis fuperftitionibus facri—of old 
accuftomed to moft inhuman barbarities ; and trampled down. and de- 
molifhed their altars, on which by their mangling the bodies of men 
‘they ufed to confult and appeafe their incenfed infernal gods. Nam 
cruore captivo adolere aras, & bominum fibris confalere deos, fas babebant. 
‘In a word, what Cefar fays in general of thefe. Druids, Tacitus affures 
-us in fhort, but fully enough, was practifed’ by. them in this ifle of 
Mona. i 

This 
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_- This methinks is fo unexceptionable a teftimohy of the matter, to 
any one who views that paffage of Tacitus with impartial attention, 
that this ifland was at that time.the chief feat and refidence of thefe fa- - 
mous priefts, that next his faying in exprefs terms, that it was fo, it is 
a clear moral evidence to oblige the affent of any one, that rightly con- 
fiders the liberty of an hiftorian. And if it be demanded, why he did 
not exprefly fay fo? I anfwer, it was a common affection of his pen to 
exprefs things vulgarly known, as that was, moft likely, at the time, 
under the umbrage of more important characters. For what Tacitus 
fays of thefe Druids in that particular, was as intelligible an intimation 
then of this place’s being their chief feat and habitation, as it would 
be now in any French hiftorian, who fays that the duke of Bourbon 
befieged the Pope and his cardinals in St. Angelo, or that Rome is the 
Pope’s head city. | : 

Now having fhewed the undeniable confent of ancients and moderns, 
the joint authority of Cafar and Tacitus, which were enough of them- 
felves to evince what I urge, without any farther proof; yet I will not 
reft here, but fhall go one ftep further, by fhewing fuch ancient re- 
mains and monuments, as both by the agreeablenefs of their names, and 
coherences of things and circumftances, make evident demonftration, | 
as much as things of that nature can bear, of their being the relics of, 
and anciently belonging to, the before-mentioned rites and cuftoms of 
‘ the ancient Britith Druids. . , 

First, In refpec&t of names—Though time, the great devourer both 
ef names and things, hath made almoft as clean work here as in any 
other place; yet it hath left us fome, and by good fortune fuch too, as 
_ plainly anfwer the chief paffages delivered of them in Greek and Roman 
authors; which I prefume no other place, either in Britain: or Gaul, 
can produce. 

I have before hinted, how apartments and divifions of places here 
were moft anciently diftinguifhed into Béds, Caers, and Trevs. And that 
thofe names were promifcuoufly ufed and applied to particular precinéts 
and allotments. Now in the chief part of this ifland, called Cwmmwd 
Mane, in the very centre of that divifion, we are able to thew fome of 
the ancient apartments of Caers, Trevs, and Béds, which have retained 
and kept to this day the appellation of all the forementioned orders of 
the Druids. Nay, not only the names retained, but alfo the orderly and 
regular pofition of the places which bear thofe names, fo nearly ad- 
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joining and bordering one upon another, may contribute no {mall evi- 
dence to the truth of the conjecture. | 

To inftance ; They had, it is allowed by all, one Archipra/il or head 
Druid, called Dryw, propter excellentiam; and there, in that precinct, 
even in the middle of it, is a Trev or townthip called Ire’r Dryw, the 
Druid’s town. This head Druid was in all probability nearly attended 
by the other orders, and his dwelling accommodated by the vicinity of 
thofe feparate conventual focieties ; and thefe orders and focieties you 
have feen before diftinguifhed out of Strabo and Ammianus Marcellinus 
into Drudau, Offwyr, and Beirdd. Now for the Drudau, we have Bod- 
drudau; for the Offwyr, we have Bodowyr ; and for the Beirdd, we have 
Tre'r-Bardd. All thefe not only adjoining to, but almoft furrounding 
Tre'r Dryw, the head Druid’s fuppofed feat and manfion. ; 

Befides thefe more fubftantial notes of Druidifm, that preferve the 
memory of their whole fyitem ; there are in that precinct to be taken 
notice of, other circumftantial memorials of the more obfervable parts 
of their difcipline and worfhip; deducible out of the remaining extant 
names of thefe places. Of which take thefe inftances. 

Gildas the Briton intimates that they had in the time of the Druids 
confecrated rivers and mountains. And there runs through the middle 
of thefe divifions the river Breint, i.e. the Chief or Royal River. The 
river Brenta in Italy perhaps was fo called on that account ; and I know 
not but Havren might be originally called * Awsvraint or Avraint, that 
is, the Royal or Confecrated River. Cafar mentions their fupreme con- 
fiftorial court or tribunal. There is in this place a great circular bank 
of earth, mounted on a plain piece of ground, and called to this day 
Brein-Gwyn, i.e. the fupreme court or -confiftory. As the ancients 
deciphered aftronomy by the name of + Edris, a name attributed to 
Enoch, whom they took to be the founder.of aftronomy; fo there is 
juft by, a fummit of a hill called Caer-Edris or Idris ; and not far off, 
another place called Cerrig-Brudyn, i.e. the aftronomers ftones or cir- 
cle. Thefe religious priefts above all things affected walks and foli- 
tudes ; and there is bordering on one of their townthips a {mall villa 
called Myfyrion, i.e. a place dedicated to ftudies and contemplation. 
It was their exceeding care and concern to nourifh and cultivate groves 
of oak, as is teftified by many authors; and hard by thefe townthips 


* Awy being the ancient word for a river, + Vide Theophil. Galeum, de G. i 
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aforefatd, that retain the names of their orders, is a fmall preciné, or 
townthip called Irev-ér-wydd, i. e. the townthip of young trees, or 
the nurfery of their facred oak. There is alfo juft by, a place called 
Myffogian, perhaps from Vifcus or Miffeltoe, (V and M being promifcu- 
oufly ufed in ancient times) a plant they highly venerated ; and an- 
other called Cefn y Verwen, i.e. the juniper-tree’s hillock, a tree of 
facred ufe alfo in antiquity, as may fomewhat appear by the prophet'’s 
taking it for his tabernacle (1 Kings xix. 4, 5) under which the angel 
of the Lord appeared to him. All which ‘places, as the analogy of 
their names fpeaks: fomething of Druidifm, fo they lie bordering on 
thofe precin&ts which bear the names of all their orders, as reprefented 
in plate II. fig. 1. : 

There are alfo in other places of this ifland fome fcattered relics of 
thefe names. There is Bodowyr in Bodedern parith ; A/aw'r Beirdd in 

‘ Lianvachreth; Maeny Drywin Lian Elian; and Llanvibangel Tré'r Bardd; 
but in no place fuch a fkeleton, fuch a regular and orderly pofition of 
the remains and ruins of Druidifm, as I have obferved and picked up ir 
the parifh of L/anidan and its neighbouring townthips. 

I muft own that fome of thefe names might with fome colour and 
likelihood be afcribed to other caufes than what I have here affigned 
them ;* as Trev-ir-wydd might be fo called from Merwydd-hbén, who was 
indeed fome time tenant of that land; and Caer-Eadris alfo might have 
its name from Aéneas ap Edris, who was free tenant. there likewife. 
But for all this, whoever confiders how ufual it was with the Britons 
to give names to their children from the names of certain places, to 
which they had fome particular relation, as Tegyd, Teganwy, &c. will 
find reafon to believe, that thefe names were rather conferred on them 
on that account, than that thofe places fhould be fo called from the 
perfons that bore thofe names; efpecially fince it is evident that other 
places of the names I now mentioned in this diftrict were very ancient, 
as Moel-Edris, Cader-Idris ot Edris; and there is a place in the parith 
of Llanddeniolen in Caernarvonfhire called Caer-irwydd, probably on the 
fame account. | 

SECONDLY, From the names I fhall defcend to the things themfelves; 
and of thefe I may fay there are fuch too, as that there are hardly any 
particulars of note to be accounted for in their whole adminiftration 
and worfhip, but one may, in the places I mention, fhew fome tokens 
and footfteps of every point of the relations of Czfar, Tacitus, and 
others. - 
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I will here begin with the whole paffage of Tacitus in relation to 
this ifland, and the inhabitants of it. He fays, when Suetonjus’s army, 
crofling that arm of the fea which divides this ifland from the land ad- 
joining, had got near the fhore on the ifland’s fide, Stabat pro kitore 
diverfa acies. 1 take his meaning to be, that there ftood nigh the fhore 
the mingled. Britons, natives and foreigners, to oppofe the invaders 
landing. Now in that place where it is traditionally reported thefe Ro- 
mans landed, about a bow-fhot from the water-fide, is a large field called 
to this. day Maes Mawr Gad, or as. fome call it, Maes Hir Gad, viz. 
«¢ The great or the long army’s field;” from which to the fhore of the 
river Menai there yet appear fome remains of little works and entrench~ 
ments. A little to the Eaft of that, juft on the fhore, there is a place 
called the Réiedd, i. e. Nobilium fiatio, * the chief mens poft;” on which 
place the other day were taken up from under a ftone near the fea-fhore 
a parcel of Britith * weapons, a fort of thofe jaculs amentata, or fuch 
like (as appears probable from their loop-holes and fockets) in ufe 
among the ancients. See plate IT. fig. 2. 


- 
. 


* Thefe brafs or-copper weapons are frequently found in the Ifle of Anglefey, as indeed they 
are in all Wales, as well as in England; which implies, whether Roman or Britifh, that they were 
very common and of general ufe with one or both of thefe people. That they were chiffels to 
cut and model ftones, though contended for by foie Jearned men, I cannot affent to: gnd what 
virtue foever thefe may imagine the ancients confidered in that metal, fure it is that it is utterly - 
unfit for that purpofe, by being of too lax and foft a texture, and its parts not ftiff and rigid 
enough to take a hardening as fteel and iron will do; neither can it be faid that brafs was harder 
then than now, or thct they had an art of tempering it which is now loft, becaufe the very metal 
-itfelf remaining in thefe hatchets, plainly fhews the contrary; many of them being rather copper 
than brafs, which is a fofter metal. . 

I have feen feveral of them, and one I have in my own pofleffion, which is frefh and fhews no 
tokens of being much ufed. It has no hollow in the back part as others have, but a blunt tail 
depreffed on each fide, fitted to faften fomething to it: It is fouc inches and a half long, and 
two and a half broad at the edge. In wood perhaps fomething might be done with it, but it is 
_far tao foft to flice and batter any hard ftones. I have often:thought that if they gave this tool 
a good edge, faftened one end of a twifted thong or ftrap to the loop part, and the other end, 
like a flail, to the head of a lance or a long ftaff, accommodating the hollow part or focket with 
a ftern or tail of long fpread feathers, or fome light thin plate or leather fly-back, like that of a 
‘weather-cock, fet parallel to the edge of the weapon, to balance and guide the motion of it, to 
‘fall always like an arrow or a winged dart, on its point and edge, and managed with a ftrong°. 
arm, at the ftrap’s length, and well laid on, it would be capable, by quick repeated ftrokes, of 
doing confiderable damage and execution. Now that the ancient Britons, in their driving cha- 
‘riots, or in any other pofture of fighting, amidft fhowers of darts, did ufe thefe fling-hatchets, if 

- 1 may fo call them (which, with a dexterous arm, from one blow given, would quickly return to 
give another) to annoy and gaul their approaching enemy, is more than I will pretend to fay ; 
‘only, that as thefe are very capable of being made ufe of in that manner, fo it is prefumed their 
being really ufed fo will have leave to pa‘s with others, as no unreafonable conje€ture ; and more 
than conjecture we have little now to affirm of the ancient Britith fighting ; much le“ will I fay 
that this was the only ufe they made of this ready tool, it being perhaps ferviceable in many others, 
jn their military expeditions. ; 


Next, 
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Next, as Tacitus fays they had, meaning the Britons; huge facri- 
ficing fires near at hand, into which they were thrown by the conquer- 
ing Romans ; fo now on that very fpot, where it is fuppofed the bat- 
tle was, there appears a great {quare Tumulus made up of earth and 
ftones. Nay, I have been an eye-witnefs of a great quantity of ahes 
intermixed with pieces of bones taken out of the ground a yard deep not 
far from this place, with a {mall Coppsirvetn of Claudius Cefar, taken: 
up very frefh and undecayed. 

Lastiy, He fays,. excifigue Luci fevis fice pisiohibal Satri veive 
They had their groves, the till then infeparable concomitants of the 
Druidifh priefthood,, which the facrilegious Romans immediately cut 
down and demolifhed. And to this day here are places retaining the an- 
cient name of Liwyzau or groves, as *. Liwyn Lhoyd, + Liwyn Moel,. 
Liwyn On, ¢ Lhwyn Ogan, and Lhwyn y Coed, in or near every one of 
which may be remarked fome remains of Druidifh worthip; either’ 
broken. altars, pillars, or remains of a Carnedd. And no doubt there. 
were many more groves, whofe names are loft and quite forgotten. 

It being now made fomewhat apparent on the evidences produced,. 
that the chief Druidical refidence was in the Ifle of Mona, and particu- 
larly in and about the place now called Lianidan parifh; it may then be 
expected that that place of all the ifland, muft be at that time moft plen-- 
tifully adorned with variety of formed groves, coutaining in. them. 
mounts, pillars, heaps, altars, and other appurtenances of their fuper- 
ftitious worfhip. And-that although the groves furrounding them be: 
now quite gone and perifhed, and the ancient names of them be utterly 
loft, yet it may be juftly expected that many of the more lafting ereGtions 
(on the fuppofal-I offer) fhould remain there, as {tanding monuments of 
their long forgotten fuperannuated ufes. And indeed in that refpect 
there are of fuch enough to anfwer the end, and to give fufficient, fatif— 
faction to a juft and reafonable enquirer. 

But I muft confefs, that although I have found and obferved’ many" 
~ fuch remains in:and about the parith of Lianidan; yet it is too difficult: 
-a tafk for me to adjuft and put them fo together,. as to be able to fettle: 

a right determinate judgment of the true ‘ufes of them ; which I am far: 
from pretending todo. Neither after fo long-an oblivion do I think it. 
likely to be done by any. Only this I thall-prefume upon, that if I give: 


a reafonable account of thofe remains, in relation to thofe ancient ufes: 


* Bryp Celli. +. Plas sruydd, t Ogas vel Dir-cgan, i. €, Fasicinium wel Auguriuwes 
Fie of: 
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of them difcoverable in authors of antiquity, and partly before-men- 
tioned, I fhall perhaps contribute fome light to that point of hiftory, 
fo far as thefe evidences will extend ; and not difpleafe thdfe who out of 
a jutt affection to the antiquities of their native country, are willing to 
take up with coherent probabilities and reafonable gueffes, where more 
clear and undoubted certainties and hiftorical evidences are altogether 
wanting and filent in the matter. ‘ 

First, Since it is fufficiently evinced that the Druidical feat and re- 
fidence was in the Ifle of Mona; and fince thofe ancient betokening 
names and evidences, do principally determine and fix it in this territo- 
ry ; it will be then expected that I thew fome extant remains, in this 
place, of their habitation and other folemnities of their facred office and 
authority ; which I thall attempt to do by prefenting to my reader's view 
the particulars following. 

It is fcarce to be doubted, but that the head Druid, agreeable to his 
dignity and character, had his capital feat or manfion, furpaffing all 
others of the inferior orders and focieties in what was then reckoned 
magnificence and grandeur. But the Britifh buildings being at that 
time generally of timber, except-their ground-works and foundations, 
which were of {tone and entrenched earth; all we can now trace of thofe 
palaces and greater ftructures muft be from what are left remaining and 
vifible of thofe ground-plots and foundations. And by this way of 
fearch we are dire€ted to obferve, in this mentioned territory, even in 
the middle of the place called the Druids-Town, on a fair extended 
plain, a raifed {quare of about fifty paces over, doubly entrenched, and 
moated round; and fo fituated, that the river Breint might be, and 
probably was, brought in to fill the ditches of it, which were very deep, 
and are now all choaked up with mud. The innermoft banks of the 
entrenchment are yet of fome height, the angles a little elevated and 
rounded. The area or green plot within the banks are very even and 
Jevel, fhewing as if it had been the ground-floor of an ereéted wooden 
palace, having near the middle of it the foundation of a round tower of 
ftone or ftair-cafe. That this was no warlike entrenchment is demon- 
ftrable from its fituation, it being fo difadvantageoufly ftreightened on 
each fide by rifing grounds fo nearly commanding, that it could afford 
no defence. And that it had a grove of oak fometime furrounding it 
(which may be one argument that it was a Druidical ftru@are) the very 
‘mud taken out of the ditches of it difeovers ; which near the bottom of 
the ditch feems to be all one mafs of rotten oak-leaves : the whole plain 
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» ‘with the entrenched foundation, called now Caer-led, is reprefented in 
plate III. fig. 1. 
~ Near this laft-mentioned place, on a piece of ground called. Trev- “Wry, 
there are a great many circular #tone-fowndations on the fide of the ri- 
‘ver Breint. And alfo on another {pot of ground hard by, called Tan 
ben y Cevn, there are two large quadrangles lying almoft contiguous 
“on ore fide *. Their ftone-foundations, which were very thick, 
vappear of fome height above ground. In each of thefe fquares there 
-are feveral very large circular foundations, formerly of great ftrength 
and capacity, far furpaffing the ordinary Britifh rains, which are not un- 
dikely to be the remains of fome extraordinary Britifh building in that 
townfhip. 1 give only their form, but am not exact in their fituation, 
- which is of no great moment. 
The chief Druid’s principal feat and manfion being fuppofed to be 
‘in this precin&; we may alfo expect to find here fome remains of his 
great temple and fupreme tribunal, where we are told were acted the 
thigheft performances of his facred office. And herein indeed we fhall 
‘not be far to feek. For in the other end of this townfhip of Tre'’r 
Dryw, wherein all thefe ruins already mentioned are, there firft appears 
a large cirque or theatre, raifed up of earth and ftones toa great height, 
refembling a horfe-fhoe, opening directly to the Weft, upon an eyen 
fair {pot of ground. Secondly, about a furlong farther, directly Weft 
of this round bank, there appear the remains of a ring or coronet of 
very large erected columns or ftone-piliars; three whereof are yet ftand- 
‘ing, together with the ftump of a fourth, broken a little below the- 
middle ; by the pofition and diftances of which, one may eafily calcu- 
date their number and order to have been eight or nine great pillar- 
ftones, pitched in a circle about an included area of about twelve or ' 
fourteen yards diameter; both thefe and the cirque laft mentioned be-~ 
ing conceived to lie included within one great BOG. exhibit the repre- 
{entation in plate IV. fig. 1. 

The round cirque or fuppofed theatre at the Eaft- send is all made of . 
earth and ftones, carried and heaped there to form the bank; for taken 
up there they were not, becaufe the bottom within and without lies level 
with the furface of the ground on which it is raifed. It is within the 
circumvallation about twenty paces over, and the banks, where whole 
and unbroken, above five yards perpendicular height. 


; * See plate IJ. fig. 2 and 3. a 
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It ts called Bryn-Gwyn or Brein-Gwyn, i.e. the fupreme or royal 
tribunal ;” Brein or Breiniol fignifying in the Britith, fupreme or royal ; 
and Cwyn, properly fuit or aétion, and metaphorically court or tribu- 
nal. And fuch the place muft have been, wherever it was, in which 
a fupreme judge gave laws to a whole nation. No one can reafonably 
imagine it to be properly Bryn-Guwyn, i.e. ‘ a white billock ;” it be- 
ing a low fituation, and the foil about it, which fometimes denomi- 
nates places, being not of a white but of a reddifb complection ; neither 
is there any hillock of that name near it, from which it might be fo 
called. 

And now though this place, and the ancient name and celebrity of 
it be altogether forgotten, and quite out of mind; yet the compof- 
tion of the name taken from Britifh etymons, Brein and Cwyn, and its 
pofition fo near the places which bear the names of all the Druidical 
orders, may well juftify the conjecture of its having been once the 
fupreme confiftory of the Druidifh adminiftration. And for a farther 
confirmation of this particular, we may yet obferve that the ancient 
ufe and meaning of that name was not altogether fo forgotten, but 
that our language (as names and words of general concernment in any 
language will not eafily be forgotten) has till of late preferved fome 
footfteps of it. The Britith people, it feems, having ftill continued to 
apply the name of Brein-Gwyn to fuch places as were of fupreme and 
fovereign judicature, wherever they happened to be; as appears by 
the remains of fome, both of our late and ancient Britith poets, who 
took the word Bryn-Gwyn in that acceptation, always applying it to 
fome fupreme tribunal. 


Pan fo tri Brenbin 
Ar Orfedd y Bryn Gwyn 
Gwynfyd y Rhian. 
Taliefin. 


Here Gorfedd y Bryn Gwyn is plainly applied by Taliefn, or fome 
other ancient poet, to a royal throne or tribunal. Neither is it un- 
likely but that Tahefn, or whoever was author of that ancient ode, 
might take the word in its Druidifh acceptation, as having it in that 
fenfe from more ancient records and tradition, where it was applied in 
the wild prophetic way to any fovereign tribunal. And fol find it was 
by the later poets, viz. 

an 
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Yr budd gwrol, hardd gorwyllt, 
I eigion eiff yWerddon wyllt 
Daw eilwaith o't daith i dir 

(T’r Bryn gwyn braw jowngir ) 
Ar budd warcherir ar byn 

Braw anghof. yn y Bryn gwyn. 

Dafydd Lhwyd ap Llewelyn, 
ynghowydd yr Wylan. 


In this Gouda 0 of the poet, the word Bryn gwyn is eben ap- 
plied to the great council of the nation. But to this purpofe moft 
plain is that of 4dda Frds; who almoft graphically defcribes the parlia- 
ment-houfe or Weftminfter-Hall by the name of Bryn gwyn. Both he 
and the laft-mentioned poet threatening Henry the Fourth with I know 
not what Briton, to poffefs himfelf of the Britith {ceptre, thus defcribes 
his motion, viz. 

Ae yngbafell y * Follallt yr ymguddia 
Yn Hwnflo Heth y bydd cadarna 
Ac yn Siring Crofs yr ymgadarnbé 
I fyn'd ¢r Bryn gwyn i gael eifteddfa. 
Adda Fras. 


In the firft of thefe poets we may obferve it called Gorfedd y Bryn 
gwyn; Gorfedd always denoting a tribunal or judicature; and in the {e- 
cond, the draw anghof and braw fowngir implying a great confternation, 
muft alfo imply a great affembly. But the laft paffage is more plain 
ftill, where the poet defcribing the motions of his feigned conqueror, 
brings him through Hounflow-Heath to Charing-Crofs, and thence 7’r 
Bryn gwyn i gael etfteddfa, viz. to the great affembly or the parliament- 
houfe at Weftmintter, where the throne or place of inauguration then 
only was. It is true, Mr. Camden fays the Britons anciently called the 
Tower of London by the name of Bryn gwyn; but the {tate affemblies © 
being in thofe ancient times there kept, they might on Be fame reafon 
then call it by that name. 

Thefe things being premifed, I hall now venture to reprefent this 
great druidical grove or temple, as it then confifted, or at leaft might 
be conceived to confift, of a cirque, carnedd, columns, and altars, and 
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furrounded with a quercetum or a round enclofement of tall and {pread~ 
ing oak, in the manner defcribed in plate IV. fig. 2. 

That this great grove or temple was exactly as F reprefent.it, no one 
will expect I thould pofitively attirm. For in things of that remote dif- 
tance and ambiguity, a fober guefs, grounded on probability of circum- 
{tances and a juft coherence of things, matt be allowed to determine and 
fix particulars. When we furvey the fcattered ruins of a royal palace, 
may not one adjuft the parts of it, and take the freedom to reprefent a 
probable idea of the whole? This is all I attempt in this particular. 
Firft, the cirque or theatre, at the one end, the name and pofition of 
it, gives me warrant to determine the ufe. Secondly, the Carnedd in. 
the middle, the great quantities. of ftones there, now {cattered into. 
hedges and applied to other ufes; and having obferved many other 
‘Carnedds fo difpofed, induced me to take them alfo to have been one.. 
'Fhirdly, the great ftanding columns at the weft end, three of thems 
whole and entire, and the ftump of a fourth taken.notice of and adjufted. 
to the reft, will difcover to any one the pofition and range of them to- 
be fomewhat above a third of acircle, in a regular order; who by a 
view of them, letting his fancy fupply the want of thofe that have been, 
broken or carried away, and of fuch as lye in pieces ftragling there, with 
imaginary ones, will eafily find that the whole fet of them,. when ftand- 
ing, made a ring or coronet of eight or nine pillars,. with a large area. 
in the middle. Fourthly, the collateral pillars; four of them ftanding. 
as I defcribed them, but of the other four next the cirque there is but. 
one now ftanding, to which indeed for coherence fake I took the liberty, 
to add three attendants to anfwer their oppofite ones: And truly who- 
ever confiders the kind and quality of thefe ftones, being planks of lime= 
ftone eafrly diffolved and broken, will foon judge that there were more: 
once erected there; and therefore what I have added to the now ftaod- - 
ing colamns was (ex pede berculem) merely for coherence fake, to pur- 
fae the order the reft were in, and to reprefent the complete idea of 
what without it would be irregular and defective. Fifthly, for giving 
them altars, the Druidical difcipline- was my warrant. And fiace L 
was affured they had altars, I could not more fitly place them than be~ 
tweer their columns. Laftly, and the impaling of all-within- a round 
quercetum Or grove of oak, the nearnefs of the parts to ane anether,. and 
the congruity ofthe whole in fech a form (for furely: if thefe beathens/h. 
priefts ufed groves of oak as fepts and enclofements about all their cele- 
brated and facred places, as Pliny and others affure us they did, nature 
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itfelf would dictate to them to form and model.them in the’ Bol augult 
and becoming manner) perfuaded me to it. 

I thall only add, that at or near thefe mentioned monuments ite been: 
taken up fome remains of antiquity ; which, being well confidered, will : 
J prefurne fomewhat favour, if not add confirmation to, the accounts I 
have here given of them. 

Near the mentioned quadrangle at Caer-l, I have been credibly in- 
formed there have been. taken up fome years paft, great copper-clafps 
like door-hinges, all rufty, out of one of the ditches furrounding 
it. And not far from.that, among the circular foundations that are in 
great numbers there, a curious enamelled copper-piece, knotted with 
various colours, of the bignefs of a milled half crown, with a peduncu-- 
lus or little fquare. foot to it on one fide. At the round cirque at Bryn 
Gwyn. was taken op, the other day, a * medalium of our Saviour, with: 
the figure of his head and face on the one fide, exactly anfwering the 
defcription given of him by Publius Lentulus.; and on the reverfe, a fair 
‘Hebrew fuperfcription bearing this purport, viz. ‘‘ Thisis Jesus CurisT” 
the Reconciler:” of which fee more in the Addenda. The dots in one 
ef the letters reprefent a hole which was at that place fretted through it. 

In the other townfhips likewife, and on the borders of them, there 
are to be feen either ftanding or thrown down, divers monuments of 
Deuvidith worfhip. There is a pretty Cromicch ftanding at the top of a. 
hillock at Bodowyr, fig. 2. There is alfo on a'rifing part of the ground. 
there, the high-way leading through it, the remains of a fmall cirque,. 
fig. 3. Andon another part of the ground there appear the marks of a 
@arnedd,. Une ftones of which in. cimgs paft have been difpofed of into: 
walls and buildings. 

There are near Liyflew Barn, in Sr fame townfhip, the ‘tokens of 
a Carnedd; and a well-thaped + pillar of great length, thrown flat on 
the ground. There is alfo a thapely Cremlech on the lands of Béochty 
to the townfhip of Fre’'r Beirdd, now thrown down and lying flat. on its: 
fupporters, fig. 2. And not. far from this laft-mentioned, there appears 
another demolifhed Cromlech, now. called Carreg-y-fran, which feems. 
to have been a double one;. the two larger incumbent fiat ftones, with 
many leffer fopporters lying diforderty,. leaning on one another, fig 3. 

There are alfo the ruins of a {rhall Cromlech not far from the laft- 
mentioned at a place called Barras. A-lJarge demolithed one at Tyddyx 


* See plate V, fig. te + See plate VI. fig. 1. 
Cafar,. 
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Cafar, in the parith of Lian Edwen. Another ruined one at Rbés y Cer- 
rig, in Llanddeiniel parifh. The remains of one near Carreg Wydrin. There © 
are alfo up and down many remains of pillars and ere&ted columns in all 
thefe precinéts; fome fingle, and fome ranged in circles ; moft of them 
broken and caft down, probably by the conquering Romans, or by the 
zeal of fucceeding Chriftians; to both of whom the vile cuftoms of the 
Druidith priefts, and the appurtenances of their, barbarities, were equally 
hateful. 

- But of fuch Cromleche as remain yet undemolifhed, there is but one be- 
fides that at Bodowyr to be feen in all thefe précinéts; and that a very 
large one, before mentioned, ftanding near Plés newydd, formerly Létoyn 
Moel, where it is probable one of their larger groves was. It is a dou- 
ble * Cromlech, a larger and a {maller contiguous together. , There is alfo 
at Plas newydd wood one of the largeft Carnedds in the Ifle of Anglefey ; 
yet fcarce difcerned and diftinguifhed from a mount of earth, the ftones 
being overgrown with earth and mofs, and great trees growing thick 
upon it. It lies in a dry bottom, without any pillars now ftanding by 
it, fig.2. There are alfo in L/anddeiniel parith, at a place called formerly 
Liwyn Lhwyd, now Bryn Kelli, the remains of two Carnedds, within a 
few paces of one another; the one, fig. 3. is fomewhat broken and pitted 
into on one fide, where the {tones have been carried away; the other, 
fig. 4. having had its ftones almoft all taken away into walls and build- 
ings, with two ftanding columns erected between them. 

There are alfo great numbers of fingle columns up and down the fields 
in this part of the ifland; fome of large fize, and fome of leffer, which I 
pafs by. But one thing I muft take notice of, which is fomething re- 
markable, or at leaft {uch as I never obferved before:. and that is, on the 
top of a rifing ground near Bod/ew in the parith of Llanddeiniel, a deep ex- 
cavated area, of confiderable length and breadth, very flat and level at 
the bottom, of the form of a pear, sm plano, edged about with ftones and 
a bank of earth; and the entrance into it is in the {maller narrow end: it 
is commonly called Hén Fonwent, having the ruins of a chapel in the 
middle called Capel Cadwaladr, fig. 5. 

The building in the middle of the plot feems by the- fituation 
and form of it to have been a Chriftian oratory; the name, viz. Capel 
Cadwaladr attefting the fame. But what the place was anciently I 
know not, 


® See plate VII. fig. 1, 
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It is a matter of aftonifhment to fome people, how thefe mighty ftones, 
fome of them ten, twenty, or thirty ton weight, could be carried in 
thofe rude times fo great a way, and raifed up to the height they are, 
either fingly ftanding, as our columns; or leaning upon fupporters, as our 
Cromleche. But the wonder will foon vanith, if we confider that wheel 
- and pully-engines were invented in the earlieft ages of the world ; and 
that the ufe of the lever is as ancient as that of building. With 
which levers, by the helps of counterpoifing weights at one end, and 
the other end fixed and placed under thofe ftones upon fitted fulci- 
ments, they might heave up the greateft of them to a confiderable. 
height with great eafe and fecurity. The almoft incredible things 
which antiquity performed of this fort, have been defervedly the won- 
der of fucceeding ages ; and what the right application and practice of 
mechanic knowledge is able to. effect of this- kind, may be as juftly 
the wonder of this, to any who confiders not the extent and: efficacy of 
thofe mechanical powers. See Bifhop Wilkins’s book on that fubjeét. 
And our anceftors here having early communication with the Egyp- 
tians and Pheenicians, thofe great mafters. in that knowledge (witnefs 
the pyramids and obelifks of the one, and. the great architecture of the 
other) that they fhould arrive to fome degree of that knowledge is no 
hard thing to imagine. I prefume it will. not be unacceptable if I fub- 
join here a mechanical demonftration of the raifing- and erecting of fome 
of our largeft ftone-monuments by the application and practice of thofe 
powers. 

The powers of the lever and inclined plane, being fome of the 
firft things underftood by mankind in the ufe of building, it may be 
-well conceived, that our firft anceftors made ufe of them. And in or- 
der to ereét thofe prodigious monuments, we may imagine they chofe 
where they found, or made where fuch were not ready to their hands, 
{mall aggeres or mounts of firm and folid earth, for an inclined plane, 
flatted and levelled at top; up the floping fides of which, they might 
with great wooden levers upon fixed fulciments, and with ballances at 
the ends of them to receive into them proportionable weights and coyn- 
terpoifes, and with hands enough to guide and manage the engines; I 
fay, they might that way, by little and little, heave and roll up thofe 
ftones they intended to erect, to the top of the hillock; where laying 
them along, they might dig holes in that earth, at the end of every ftone 
intended for a column or fupporter, the depth of which holes were to 
be equal to the length of the ftones ; and then (which was eafily done) 
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Jet flip the {tones into thefe holes ftreight on end; which ftones fo funk 
and well clofed about with-earth, and the tops of them appearing levet 
to the tap of the mount, on @Mieh the other flat {tones lay 5 it was only 
placing thofe incumbent flat ftones‘upon the tops of the fupporters, 
duly poifed and faftened, and taking away the earth from between them 
‘almoit to the bottom of the fupporters; then there appeared what we 
now call Sronebenge, Rollrick, and our Cromlech; and where they lay 
' no incumbent ftones, our ftanding columns and pillars. This being 
the cafieft and moft natural way we can imagine for the erecting of 
them, we may probably conclude it was fo done. 
_ Hitherto having reprefented the ftate and tranfactions of this ifland 
under the command and government of the ancient Druids, and given — 
{ome accounts of their eftablifament, authority and religion; I come 
now to confider how thefe religious focieties came to be diffelved and 
rooted out of the ifland by the conquering Romans, under whole 
{ceptre it continued fome hundreds of years. In which time the light 
of the gofpel plentifully fhined upon it; its darknefies and thades of er- 
ror, together with its heathenifh groves and barbarities, being by 
.thefe grand inftruments of Providence, the Romans, atterly razed out 
and exterminated. 
Wherefore the Druidith government being now a breaking and ap- 
proaching to its period (to affume the Roman part of the hiftory of this 
_iflagd) we have not much more of recorded matter of fa@ to build 
upon, than what we have out of Cornelius Tacitus ; which indeed is 
brief enough, but, according to the character of that writer, very 
pithy and comprehenfive ; and may be well relied upon as an Biftorical 
truth. He being himfelf, fome while after things were tranfacting here, 
_Queftor in Belgium, could from thence eafily inform hinafelf of all-he has 
fet down in writing, by fuch perfons as had been eye-witneffes of the 
matter; which he might take up and carefully pat in his notes from 
the relation of fuch as he might fee pafs by.in their way to Rome, who 
_had-been upon the place, and feen all that he has recorded of it. And 
ave have reafon to think that our author had a more than ordinary eye 
upon the place, and took the more exa& and particular account of it 
from fuch relations, becaufe it added f@ much to the fame ef his much 
_ admired father-in-law Julius Agricola, who completed the conqueit 
of this ifland., 
He tells us, that in the fucceffive governments of P. Oftorius, Didius, 
and Verannius, Claudius’s lieutenants in Britain, after the defeat of Ca- 
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vaétacus’s patty, and fending him prifoner to Rome, the Ordovices, or 
North-Wales men made frequent and bufy attempts to fhake. off the 
gauling yoke of a fevere and unaccuftomed fubjection. And it feems 
‘the Ifle of Mona being near at hand, and always a place of refuge, and 
at that time of f{trength and fafety to the poor harraffed Britons ; many 
of the better fort of them retreated thither with what of their effeéts and 
fubftance they could carry with them, to be themfelves in more fafety, 
and at liberty to confult their friends, and to determine what meafures 
were to be taken to recover their loft eftates and poffeffions. Here no 
doubt they took care to convey what was for military ufe and fervice, 
and were ever'ready from hence to help their friends on occafion with 
their be% fupplies of council and affiftance. The truth of which might 
be that which moved the pen of the hiftorian to call it, Infulam incolis* 
validam & perfugarum receptaculum, viz. ‘* the ifle of heroes, and the 
refuge of the diftrefled who fled into it.” 

This very thing, with the exceeding wealth of the place, we may 
well conceive, provoked the greedy Romans to fall on the mufes feat, 
and to ufe extraordinary efforts to feize and ravifh it, with the reft of 
the Ordovican territories. At this time appears Suetonius Paulinus, go- 
vernor of Britain, a man of wife conduc and refolution. He plainly 
faw there was no quelling and keeping down the reftlefs {pirits of thefe 
bold and daring Ordovices, while this ifland, the very fountain of their 
‘life and courage, remained untouched; and therefore he haftes to fet 
things in order in the provinces, and immediately attacks thefe men 
with a refolute army on the brink of the river Menai. While this brifk 
and refolute general was getting ready a {mall fleet of plank-boats, as 
Tacitus defcribes them, to waft his infantry over ; thefe cunning Druids, 
we may imagine, were as bufy on the other fide in providing them- 
felves fuch boats and corraghs as they then ufed, to be at hand, if ne- 
ceffity required, to carry them over to the ifle of Man or to Ireland, 
their next places of fafety. 

Here we mutt not think too mean of our Britith governors, that they: 
turned their backs before they faw the face, or could difcern the frowns 


* Anglefey feems to have had three names given to it by antiquity ; viz. Ynys Fox, from its fitua- 
tion ; Yay: Devyll, from its groves ; Ynys* y Cedeirn, from its heroes, or its powerful and cele- 
brated priefts and Druids. So that it is proverbial with us to this day to fay, when any thing 
appears wonderful or fingularly remarkable, Ni bu erieed y fath beth yn yuys y Cedeirn; viz. ** Ne- 
ver was the like in the ifle of the heroes,” which, according to Plutarch, muft be the Ifle of 
Anglefey. 
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and menaces of the enemy. No, that would too much difhearten the 
zealous multitude, who had taken their laft fan€tuary under the power- 
ful charms of their holy rites and invocations. ‘That motive might pre- 
vail with thefe unwarlike leaders to ftay a while, to try the event of 
things, and to fee what the infernal powers would do in defence of 
their Sacraria, their groves, idols and altars. And therefore we may 
believe that they ftood to it, and marfhalled their men in their beft ar- 
ray to ftand the brunt, while they were preparing their dreadful artil-. 
lery of curfes and execrations. In this order we may conceive they 
came, and encamped themfelves in that place before-mentioned, to 
watch the enemies motion, and to make what refiftance they could in 
cafe they landed. 

Here was an appearance, by what * Tacitus reports of them, able 
to have given a much greater fhock to the adventuring Romans in their 
landing, than we find it did. But we muft not expect them here to 
act as true Britons, but rather as a befotted crew (though many of 
them perhaps of the prime Ordovican gentry) which had wholly con- 
figned themfelves over to the guidance and conduct of infatuated monkifh 
Druids; who, it is like, made them believe, that the deities of that fa- 
cred place, once well pacified, and engaged by repeated oblations and 
facrifices even of their beft things and deareft relations, would be highly 
concerned to ftand by them, to protect their perfons, to fight their bat- 
thes, and to exert fomething more than human means, in defending 
that facred ground and thofe holy things from the impure hands and 
polluting feet of thefe hateful mifcreants. 

And therefore for fome days, while the Roman general was fitting 
out his little armado, and expecting tide and feafon for his fwimming 
cavalry, we can expe¢t in this Ifle of Mona nothing but loud invoca- 
tions and curfes; and difmal {creams of dying victims, ecchoing one 
another from the hollow refounding groves: in every corner, altars 
fmoaking with the horrid miferable burnings of the bodies of men, wo- 
men, and childrens of rogues, profligates, and captives. Crepi- 
tantque preces, altaria fumant : when prefently the Romans make to the 
boats, put in their foot, and {wim their horfe at a convenient tide with- 
out the leaft ftop or oppofition. 

Lo here the unlucky fruit of befotted bigotry! The Britons if well. 

difciplined might have bitterly annoyed the difordered Romans at their 
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firft-landing: But what did they do? Stabat pro litere drverfa actes, 
fays Tacitus. Shall I render it, ‘* They fought for the thore and their 
country ?” Or rather, ** They ftood ftill,” expecting, belike, the ar- 
tillery of theDruidical curfes to make greater execution on the daring 
affailants, than the fharpeft of their Britith darts and weapons. And 
in this indeed they were not quite out ; for it was bravely acknowledged 
by the Romans, that the very fight of their mad ceremony, ftupified 
the Roman foldiers more than all the blows they received from thcir 
unfteady mifguided enemies: Ut quafi herentibus membris, immobile 
coxpus vulueribus preeberent, as the hiftorian words it ; i. e. they (mean- 
ing the Romans) ftood alfo ftock ftill, and fixing their eyes on the fur- 
prizing ftrangenefs of the encounter, expofed their bodies for fome time 
to be the open unguarded mark of the enemies fury ; till their active 
general at laft with fome paffion called them on, to drive away that 
madded foolifti multitude, that with vain imprecations and filly geftures 
thought to put a ftop to the progrefs of thofe arms, which by good 
manhood and difcipline had atready conquered the greateft part of the 
then known world. 

Now the enraged Romans having got to land, and the conquering 
{word having taken its fill of Britifh blood, thefe giddy Druids who 
durft not engage in, but flood without the array of battle—-Druidaque 
circum, as Tacitus remarks upon them—feeing their facrifices and ob- 
lations, on which they moft depended, prove ineffectual on thefe fear- 
lefs Romans, nimbly flipt away, we may fuppofe, to their woods and 
coveits, leaving their peaple to be miferably cut down and flaughtered. 
by the advancing Romans; Inferunt figna, fernuntque obvios & igni fue 
involvunt, are Tacitus’s words, ** who without pity or moderation 
hacked and hewed down on all fides the unfortunate Britons, augment- 
ing the flame of their unhappy facrifices with the fuel of their flain and 
wounded bodies.” 

As for the place of their landing, and of their routing this religious 
army, we have no exact account of it. But there are probable grounds 
to conclude that it was near Porthamel, betwixt a place called Pwil y 
fuwch and Lianidan. For Tacitus fays that the horfe vedo fecuti—fwam 
it at the ford: And that ford or fhallow is juft under Lianidan. And 
it feems their foot landed in their flat-bottomed veffels near the {aid 
Pwil y fuwch; where there is a place called Pant yr yfcraphie to this 
day; the Romans calling fuch boats Scaphe, and we from them 
YVferapbhie, with an addition of one letter, as is.ufual in thefe changes. 

O2 And 
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And indeed the mount or Tumulus in one of the fields adjoining, about 
three bows fhot from the fea, feems to be the place of that great facri- 
fice : whence the Druids took up firebrands im their hands, brandithing- 
them like furies about the army ; and where the Romans involved the 
taken and flain Britons in the devouring flames of their own facrifice. 

Now when the prevailing Romans had reaped the fruits of conquett, 
and the retreating Druids, the heads of them who had efcaped untaken: 
in the flight, had flipped to fea, heaving the reft of their crew to fculk. 
and fhift for themfélves ; we may conceive that the Romans’ next work. 
was to demolith and _proftitute under their infulting feet their moft facred, 
things and places, then devoted: to moft grofs inhuman barbarities : 
And when that was effected, to fix and fettle a garrifon over the fepa- 
rate diftri@s and townfhips of the iffand.. Prafidium impofuit vuscis, as. 
the hiftorian renders it. , 

_ There-are the ruins of two or three {mall Britifi towns, near this 

place of battle: one near Bryn fienkyn, called Hendre; another on the- 
top of Bryn Gwydryn, called.Caer Idris; and: the third on the top of 
a hill near Porthgmel houfe,, whofe name is loft ; which-in all likelihood: 

were all then demolifhed. In one of thefé, namely, Caer Idris, on the- 
top of Gwydryn-hill, it is probable the Romans built a fort (it being a: 
place of ftrength, and. confpicuous to the whole ifland) to plant ina 
garrifon to fecure themfelves and eftablith their conquett. 

Thefé conquering Romans maftering the ifle, and fetting fomewhere. 
a garrifon, as Tacitus plainly tells us, there feems none likelier than. 
this ; for it is a Roman work, of a half moon form, guarded by-a treble- 
wall, and defended on the back by a precipice: It feems to have been: 
built on the ruins of one of ‘thofe Britifh towns ;- for fome of the round’ 
foundations appear yet about the fkirts of it. It was a-well fortified 
place and well fituated, inthe fight of a great part-of the ifland, to keep. 
them in awe and hold them in due fubjection and obedience. See figure: 
6. in plate VII. . 

But although it was conveniently fituated and ftrongly fortified at that: 
time, yet it feems it did’ not-continue long undemolifhed by the native- 
Britons ; who, upon a fudden turn of affairs in a fhort time after; quitted: 
‘their fubjetion and returned to their former-liberty and poffeffions. 

For Suetonius Paulinus the Roman general, before he had finithed. 
the abfolute conqueft of this ifland, and hunted out the {Culking Druids. 
that remained’ from their holes and receptacles, was fuddenly recalled 
‘to affift the Veterans and Roman garrifons at Verulam, London and. 
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Camelodunum ; who were at that time in very great and apparent danger 
from a general revolt of the Britons of thofe provinces. 

Now the. general being thus in hafte called away, and the affairs of 
the ifland being yet crude and not digefted into any ftanding order and 
regularity at his quitting of it; it may now become a queftion, whe- 
ther he left any forces in his new prafdium to keep things in a tolera- 
ble order, till a more favourable opportunity would prefent itfelf to 
fettle and complete the conqueft. It is moft likely he did not leave any ;. 
for the harraffed Britons, being at laft overcome with moft unfupporta- 
ble injuries and provoking hardthips, made at this juncture ftrong and. 
violent thakings and convulfions in the very heart and bowels of the 
inland provinces, which muft oblige this wary foldier to contra& his. 
whole ftrength to fecure the main ftake ; and therefore it is moft pro- 
bable, that he then took up every where (fo great a flaughter having 
been made in thofe provinces of the Veteran Romans) the few Cohorts. 
and Legionaries he had, whom in that cafe he could only truft, and with: 
them made a fpeedy march to quench the then open flame of a.great 
and terrible rebellion. 

In this interim, the Roman forces being all gone from the ifland, or 
¥f any were left, they were here as in a pound, and would be foon 
knocked on the head ; the lurking Druids, upon that welcome funfhine: 
after fo terrible a ftorm, might fafely peep out; and forfaking their: 
dens and coverts might comme once more in view to contemplate the fate: 
of the place, and to put their heads together to concert the beft and. 
fitteft meafures to difpofe and order themfelves and their affairs for the 
future. They faw every where the deplorable effects of fire and fword. 
They beheld in every corner the marks of the Romans implacable ha- 
tred to them and their religion,. wounding their fouls with ghaftly pro- 
fpects of ruins and defolations.. Their groves deftroyed; their altars, 
pillars and other facred inftruments and objects of their. worfhip laid. 
level with: the ground ;. and their erected ftructures and habitations de- 
molifhed and funk into afhes and ruin’.. This muft needs exceedingly 
afi and grieve thofe diftreffed people, already extremely intencrated. 
by the difappointments of their adored powers, to find themfelves and 
their facred places configned and abandoned by their gods (whom in 
vain they fought to appeafe with their profufeft adorations) tothe rage 
and fury of their incenfed wrathful enemics, under whofe lath they had 
lately fo feverely fmarted.. 


Thefe: 
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'Thefe or the like reflections, it is natural to conceive, wrought in 
tthe minds of thefe religious people when their thoughts began to clear, 
and determined them to quit the ifland and get to their brethren, who 
thad gone over before to the ifle of Man and Ireland. For although un- 
ger the charms and infatuations of their fuperftitious religion they gave 
fpecimens of very abfurd and unpolitic carriage, which muft on that 
account be excufed them ; yet in other refpects they muft be allowed 
to be a fober intelligent fort of people. And in that circumftance we 
anay be fure they could not chufe but confider, that although the Ro- 
mans were now gone, yet they well knew the way, when their affairs 
were fettled, to make them, if they ftayed here, another vifit; for 
which indeed they could have no great relifh, having been the laft time 
fo feverely treated by them. 

They faw their groves cut down and deftroyed ; they confidered that 
a fhort interval of peace, if they fhould have any, would be too little a 
time to replant and repair them : They were not ignorant in geography 
and navigation, after the mode of that time: And they well knew 
there were many large territories to the northward, which the Romans 
had never feen ; and they were not altogether unprovided of means and 
ways of going thither, And therefore we may well fuppofe they might 
conclude it their beft and wifeft courfe, to get themfelves over to the 
-afle of Man and to Ireland—being the next countries to them, and places 
‘of more fafety and lefs {ubjeét to invafion, than the place from whence 
they came.; and where, with their fellows who had gone over there 
‘before, they might re-fettle their Druidith government and jurifdidtion 
‘over Yreland and the unconquered Caledonian Britains. And fo I think 
it probable thefe fearful flippery Druids quickly left the Ifle of Mona, 
where they had fo long prefided, and cunningly tranfported themfelves, 
and what they could carry with them, from the conquered to the un- 
conquered Mén or Manaw. 

_” Thefe things being fo at that time, as we may :prabably think, what 
Shall we then conceive of the cafe and circumftance of this defolated, 
deferted iland? No doubt its late Druidifh magiftrates, though now 
all gone, left yet their beft advice and directions behind them to fupport 
its peace and welfare whilft it might enjoy them. And if on that {ud- 
den diffolution of its government, it will be thought to groan for fome 
time under the direful effects of confufion and anatchy, in being ex- 
pofed to the tumults of the bufy and to the luft and rapine of every 
{crambler ; yet we may think that even in that cafe, the very thoughts 
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of another defcent of the enemy, which they knew-not how foon might 
happen, together with that natural defire all people have of the fecu- 
rity and prtfervation of their'lives and liberty, was a ready fuggeftion 
to prompt and animate the remaining natives of the place tq confult and 
meditate all poffible means to protect themfelves, and to defend their 
country, from the unjuft ufurpations of thofe lawlefs aggreflors. They 
muft have confidered that all this in fuch apparent danger was only to 
be effected bya firm refolution of abandoning all private difgufts and * 
‘animofities, and of maintaining among themfelves a ftri€t inviolable 
unanimity, peace and concord, which in all likelihood they clofely ad- 
hered to and cultivated. 

Thus in a little time, it is probable, animated by the advice and ex- 
ample of their neighbours, they put themfelves in a pofture to receive 
the enemy with a fecond brufh whenever they came upon them. But 
the Roman general, having his hands full of work with the fouthern 
Britains, gave them time to repair their defolations, and to fortify 
themfelves here and there after the mode and example the Romans had 
lately given them. ‘The footfteps of which little works and fortifica- 
tions are to this day vifible in many places along the banks of the river 
Menai. ‘They had opportunity by what they had feen and wofully felt 
of the Roman way of fighting (their fuperftitious mafters being now 
gone) to form themfelves to more regular methods, and to train their 
men to that way againft the time that occafion fhould call them to it. 

But that was not foon ; the Roman diftraétions encreafing, the poor 
iflanders continued free—populus fui juris—perhaps a longer time than. 
they expected. The death of Nero, the pro-pretors being fuddenly and 
frequently changed, and the affairs of the provinces being very various 
and fluctuating, this ifland enjoyed fome calm and refpite (unlefs a few 
inward ftorms interrupted it). from the middle of Nero’s reign to the 
eighth year of Vefpafian; which was at leaft fifteen years. But this 
Vefpafian, who had formerly himfelf ferved in Britain, knowing bet- 
ter than any of the former emperors the ftate and genius of the Britith 
people, fent over one Julius Agricola, his pro-prator or licutenant-ge- 
neral, to reduce and fettle the tumultuous wavering ftate of the Britith. 
provinces. : 

This Agricola, no ways inferior to any of his predeceflors in martial 
abilities and conduct, wifely. confidered, as Suetonius had done before, 
that the Ordovices, who had been all along a vexatious thorn in the Ro- 
mans’ ‘fides, and had lately cut in pieces a. whole party of them, were 
to 
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to be firft quelled and fubdued before any enlargement of the conqueft 
could be effected, or any lafting tranquility fettled in the provinces. 
And therefore though this General came not over to Britain till it was 
late in the fammer, yet he quickly difpatched affairs, and immediately 
transferred the whole weight of the war to the Ordovices’ country ; and 
marching down there, ufed the moft brutifh barbarities on all that 
came to his hands, fparing neither age nor fex; and as the chief end 
and defign of his coming there, he fuddenly appears with a numerous 
army on the fouthern thore of the river Menai. 

The {tation he took before the Ifle of Mona was in ail probability 
near the place called Crig in Llanvair sfcaer ; which retains, methinks, 
fomething of his name. The iflanders on the other fide were, no doubt, 
extremely perplexed and furprized at fo fudden and unexpected an ap- 
proach of the enemy. They had almoft lulled their fears afleep in that 
Jong interval, and had well nigh perfuaded them(elves, that the Roman 
eagle had forgot his little prey, till they faw him, to their great afto- 
nifhment, {pread his wings on the farther banks of the river Menar. 
And though they were not a little daunted at the fight of fuch an army, 
ftanding at their doors; yet being fome, as we may fuppofe, of the 
nobleft of the Ordovican Britains fled thither, we may believe they 
wanted not a ftock of valour, though of ftrength and arms they did, to 
fhew the ftouteft and moft obftinate refiftance againft the attack of an 
injurious enemy. 

They {aw that the Romans that threatened to invade, were enraged 
againft them, who perhaps were the men that had maffacred and cut to 
pieces a party of the Romans a little before, and were now to expect 
avengement ; and therefore they eafily forefaw that if the Romans land- 
ed and took by force the ifland, there were no quarters to be expected ; 
thefe Romans ufually punifhing what they called rebellion with tharpeft 
feverity, tho’ ufing their conquefts with great mildnefs and clemency. 
Thefe thoughts or the like might difpofe the Britains in the ifland, tho’ 
otherwife their hearts were big and haughty enough, to propofe, in 
cafe the Romans landed, terms of fubmiffion and obedience. Yet 
they might leave that to the laft; they might truft to their natural en- 
Clofure, their liquid fence and rampart. And befides, obferving that 
the year was pretty far advanced, and that the Romans, to make an at- 
tack, wanted boats; they might therefore conceive it would be too 
~ Yate e’er they could furnith themfelves with boats and other neceffaries, 
for an attack that year. And perhaps they were not out of hopes, if 
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the Romans continued there a confiderable time, that the Ordovices 
from the hills, unfeafonable weather, or fome other accidents would i in- 
terpofe to give the enemy a diverfion. 

But the great Agricola, when he found neither boats, nor materials 
for them ready at hand, to carry his infantry over (as Suetonius had 
done) to the ifland, determined to tranfport them by another method ; 
and being told, it feems, that there were places of no great depth, at 
low water, in that interpofing channel, refolved with all poffible {peed 
to ford and {wim it over. To that end, one may prefume that he caufed 
diligent fearch to be made of all the fhallows and fordable places of 
the channel ; and enquiring into the ufual way practifed in paffing with- 
out boats fuch fords and fhallows, and having been well informed of 
the way and manner of doing it, and apprehending it very fuitable to 
his defign and purpofe, he committed the whole action and the ma- 
nagement and guidance of the atchievement toa choice band of auxilia- 
ries; Quibus nota vada & patrius nandi ufus, are Tacitus’s words, i. e. 
‘© who were well acquainted with the fords and the country method of 
{fwimming.” 

Having fecured the fidelity of thefe men, as it is reafonable to fup- 
pofe, and having all things in readinefs, and at that time of the year, 
(being about the middle of September by Tacitus’s account) meeting 
with the opportunity of very low ebbs, which are then ufual; they fet 
forward the action, I conceive, by tacking together horfes, men, and~ 
arms, in a certain ufual way ; they took the advantage of a movelefs 
tide, fair weather, and a very low ebb, and by the help of poles, pikes 
and launces (perhaps bearing up the footmen where the water was deep, 
and guiding the motion of the horfes along the turnings of the chan- 
nel) they got firm and folid footing on the thore of the ifland ; which 
is what I can make of that account of Tacitus, Quo fimul feque & 
arma & equos regunt, i.e. by which (meaning their country way of 
{wimming) they managed themfelves, their horfe and armour in their 
paffage; and that it was a fwimming pofture they were to ufe there 
and govern themfelves in, Tacitus is exprefs, calling it patrius nandi ufus, 
the ufual ferriage and way of paffing over fuch fords. 

The place they paffed over muft be where thefe fhallows are, that 
is, juft from Llanvair-point on Caernarvonfbire-fide to a little fouth= 
welt of Lianidan-church on the other fide, where the water now at 
loweft ebbs is not above a fathom or two deep where it is deepeft. And 
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when the fands, which remove to and fro with the winds and tides, 
bank and lodge at the edge of a rock, which croffes the channel in that 
place, as now fometimes they do, and probably did fo at that time, it 
is except in few places fordable without much difficulty. And I have 
been credibly informed it was about forty years ago fo thallow there at 
fome'ebbs, that very fmall boats for fome while ftuck a-ground in paf- 
fing along the channel ; and that two men approached fo near on each 
fide, that they came within a pole’s length to one,another. 
"At this place, and in this manner, I prefume the induftsious Gene- 
ral, as Tacitus fays, Repent? immifit, faddenly difpatched his horfe and. 
foot over upon the aftonifhed yielding Britons; who it feems. expeGed 
nothing lefs, than to fee the Romans all of a fudden firft conquer their 
fea, and then enflave their country. Odbjffupefacti boftes qui claffem, qui 
naves, qui mare expeclabant, i. e. * The affrighted Britons, who ex- 
pected a fleet of boats to attack them,” .as they found Suetonius before 
to have done, ‘* were half dead with terror and amazement, to fee them 
ftem their liquid fence and channel in that manner ; and. they immedi~ 
_ately concluded,” fays my author, Nii arduum & invitium fic ad bellum 
vemtentibus, ** That nothing could be too hard and impracticable to thofe-. 
who entered battle in that manner ;” and therefore without more ado. 
petitioned for peace, and yielded up the ifland. 

Here it may appear fomewhat plain, that the Druids, at leaft the 
chief of them, were all gone ; no appearance of them, no uncouth ce- 
remony, no amazing fcene of invocations and odd geftures (which at 
the firft taking of the ifland by Suetonius Paulinus took fo much of the: 
foldier’s eye and of the hiftorian’s pen) now at all preferting themfelves.. 
For undoubtedly if the Druids, the common incendiaries of the people: 
at that time againft the Romans’ religion and government, had been then. 
in the ifland, they would have here fhewed themfelves—pro aris & 
Jacts—doing fomething remarkable in the defence of them. For it may 
be very probably fuppofed, that the quarrel was moftly againft the — 
Druids; who if they had been here, it cannot well be imagined, the 

" hiftorian would have omitted the mention of them—they being fo prin~ 
cipal a part and character of the action he records. Neither is it alfo to. 
be thought, that the iflanders would have fo tamely petitioned for peace 
and fo eafily obtained it, if thefe men (the obje@ts of the Romans’ im- 
placable indignation and hatred) had been then among them ; who be- 
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ing now gone probably bore the blame of all that was paft, and the 
ifland returned to its former fubjection and obedience. 

Now the Romans having got once more poffeffion of this ifland, we 
may reafonably guefs they took all effectual means to rivet their con- 
queft, and irreverfibly faften it, with the whole Ordovican territory, to 
the weftern province. The Roman General now, in all likelihood, 
traverfed and viewed the country, and perhaps left fome monument of 
his name, at or near the furtheft weftern point of it, called * Grécctl/, 
as the Britons probably called him, i. e. Agricola; and eftablifhed gar- 
rifons in two feparate places of the ifland, viz. at the two Caffelliors—. 
Dominorum cafra—as the name imports ; Caftell originally importing a 
Roman Fort, and Jor being the ancient Britifh word for Lord or Go- 
vernor ; the one part of the name being Roman and the other Britith, 
gives me.grounds to guefs that they were his firft prefidiary garrifons, 
the one being near Griccil, that bears. fome umbrage of his name. 
And to confirm my conjecture, there is not far off there a place called 
Bodior, i. e. the Governor’s Habitation ; and another called Prefeddfod, 
or Prefaddfed, Prafidi Locus, the Prefident’s Habitation ; and the other 
place was, | take it, in the other end of the country, near Porthaethwy, 
in the parith of Llanfadwrn, called Caffellior, where do yet appear the 
marks of an ancient fortrefs.; and whether there be the like at the other - 
Caftellior I cannot fay, having never been upon the place. Both thefe 
Caffelors may be conceived, as being at two ends and territories of the 
country, to have ferved very conveniently to over-awe the feveral Béds 
and townthips of the ifland, and to enure their necks to continue fted- 
faft for the future under the yoke and fubjection of the Roman authority 
and government. 

Thus the poor, and late famous Ifle of Mona—incol’s valida—never 
before that we hear of conquered by an enemy, was fain to put on the 
Roman fhackles ; under which it continued to groan fome hundreds of 
years. But yet in this to be comforted, if there be-any comfort in the 
lofs of liberty, that the had her fetters put on by the two greateft Ro- 
mans, next Julias Cefar, that had ever trod on Britith ground; the for- 
mer of them, viz. that Suetonius Paulinus who well deferved, and went 
once well nigh (if we believe Tacitus) to be chofen emperor ; and the 


* Near that place is Rbes Colya or Colofa: The Romans ufually erefting columns at the utmoft 
bounds of their viftories, as Dion, Caffius relates. 
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latter, viz. this Julius Agricola appeared fo brave in all his actions, 
that he was equally feared and envyed by Domitian; as if his lau- 
rels had fpread and mounted fo high, -as to caft an umbrage on Cefar's 
diadem.  — pee 

In this condition I muft now leave this poor ifland, when thofe 
grand inftruments of Providence, the Romans, having now chafed away 
her fuperflitious Druids, and unmafked her-face of her ancient fhades 
of heathenifm, made thereby a happy undefigned way for the light of 
the gofpel to fhine upon it, and by*fubjugating the bodies, lives and: 
fortunes of the Britons to Czfar’s fceptre, gave them an opportunity, 
which was fhortly after taken, of bringing their fouls to the obedience 
of Chrift. say 

Now to add a few words of thefe Druids, before I conclude this 
fection. If it be demanded, what became of them, of their orders and 
focieties, when they were obliged to withdraw from the Ifle of Mona ?. 
I anfwer, It may be well fuppofed, that having quitted this place where 
they fo long prefided, on account of the eager perfecutions of the infult-. 
ing Romans, thefe religious orders fixed and eftablifhed themfelves in 
fome other place unconquered by the Romans, which mutt be Ireland, 
the north of Scotland, and the Scottith Ifles ; yet fo, as that their chief 
feat and refidence was in the Ifle of Man, as the Scottith authors una- 
nimoufly affirm: From whence, as before from the Ifle of Mona, they 
extended their authority and exercifed their jurifdi@ion over fuch of 
thofe Britons as would and could yield it fubmiffion and obedience. 
That they did withdraw themfeclves to fome places out of the Romans’ 
reach (and where could they in hafte but to the places now mentioned ?) 
is very plain from Strabo, an author of that time; who affirms, that 
the Romans endeavoured with might and main to chafe vay, and crufh 
the religion of thefe fuperftitious Druids, but could not; they having 
cunningly flipped away and efcaped their fury. 

Now that this is no groundlefs opinion, but that it is fo far true, 
that for many years after this time, thofe religious Druids and their or- 
ders were numerous in Ireland and Scotland, is apparent from many 
: Irifh and Scottifh authors. Firft, in Ireland, their religion was in 

mighty vogue among the people, and their thrce mentioned orders were 
called Druids, Sanachies, and Bards. They were fo numerous there in 
the days of St. Patrick, that it is faid by their hiftorians that he burnt 
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three hundred of their books. * Mr. Roderick Flaherty fays the Druids 
made one of the three orders of the kingdom, and were fignalized with 
a mark of honour on their garments, next that of kings and princes +-.. 
Nay farther, for more certainty in this matter, that they had been very 
numerous and common in that kingdom, the name of Druid is there 
ftill applied to a cunning fellow or wizard, whom they call in the Irith 
tongue Draoi or Druid. And it is as certain that O-Donnel in his tranf- 
lation of the New Teftament into Irifh, calls the wife men of the Eaft, 
Matth. ii. 1. Draoithe, i. e. Druids; by which it appears that the 
Druids, beforé the Chriftian religion gave them another remove, were 
eftablifhed, and of great authosity in Ireland. 

I own indeed that the Irith, even from remoteft antiquity, had a fet 
- of Druids among them, planted there with fome of the firft Briti~h co- 
‘lonies ; but by the accounts which the Irifh antiquaries give us of them, 
they differed in many particulars relating to power and jurifdiction, and 
the ufe of writing, from the Gaulith and Britifh Druids. Whether the 
Milefian colony which greatly prevailed in that kingdom, altered their 
primitive inftitution, or whatever elfe it was that wrought that change, 
I cannot fay. However, their agreement in many things with our 
Britifh Druids, and the very name of them, was encouragement enough 
‘to many of thofe who were expelled by the Romans from the Ife of 
Mona, to refort thither, and perhaps to incorporate with them; the. 
Irith Druids by the bounty of their princes being then plentifully pro- 
vided with lands and revenues, whereby they were well enabled to give 
thefe their old friends and new guefts, a reception fuitable to their cafe 
and circumftance, and what in their diftrefs and calamity they moft 
wanted, that is, fubfiftence and fecurity. 

So likewife in Scotland and in the ifle of Man, Heétor Boetius hath 
given large defcriptions of the government and orders of thefe Druids, 
which many Scottifh authors followed. The main of what he fays, I 
fhall deliver in the words of the reverend and learned bifhop Spotfwood, 
in his Hiftory of the Church of Scotland. ‘* Cratylinth, fays he, king 
of Scotland, coming to the ctown inthe year 277, made it one of his 
firft works to purge the kingdom of heathenifh fuperftition, and to ex- 
pel the Druids, a fort of people held in thofe days in great reputation. 
—They ruled their affairs very politicly ; for being cavern by a prefi- 
dent who kept his refidence in the ifle of Man, which then was under 
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the dominion of the Scots, they did once every year meet in that place, 
to take counfel together for the ordering of affairs ; and carried things 
fo politicly and with fuch difcretion, that Cratylinth found it difficult 
enough to expel them, becaufe of the favour they had amongft the peo- 
ple.—In this Ifle king Cratylinth, after the expulfion of the Druids, 
ercéted a ftately church to the honour of our Saviour, and called it 
Sodorenfé Farnum, i. e. our Saviour’s Church.” So far he. Mr. Martin 
alfo in his late book of the Weftern ifles of Scotland, very much confirms 
this opinion, both by tradition and monuments, and by feveral cuftoms 
in thofe ifles, {till favouring of Druidifh rites and practices; and pro- 
duces variety of inftances betokening their being and refiding in ancient 
times in thofe iflands. 

I cannot but obferve here, that the Irifh Druids had a form of letters 
very fingular, which they ufed, as their antiquaries fay, before the pre- 
fent ones: The alphabet whereof they called Beth-/uis-nion, from the 
firft three letters of it, B, Z, Nj; in which every letter, tothe number 
of twenty-fix, was called by the name of fome tree.in the wood, very 
agreeable to the mode and profeffion of that fort of men, fo much con- 
verfant with groves and woods as the Druids were ; and the letters or 
characters they called Feadda, which with them fignifies Wood, and the 
writing Ogum, of which they fay they have many remains ftill extant 
among them. An occult and myfterious way of writing it was, pecu- 
liar to thefe Druids, by certain rods or virgular characters, and other 
marks and figns for fyllables and whole words, diftin& from the ordi- 
nary known letters, which required a particular ftudy, fo that the vul- 
gar could not at all underftand it. Mr. Roderick Flaherty, from the 
book of Lecan, explains the whole fet of them. And whether our 
Ogwyddor or Egwyddor, i. ¢. Alphabet, perhaps componnded from 
Ogum and Wydd, which is Wood, the fame with their Feadda, the other 
word Ogum being oft in our Britifh tongue, may have any relation to 
this Irith form, I will not pretend to fay. Or whether the Ira /etur, 
Irlandorum htere, mentioned by Arngrim Jonas, in his Runick alpha- 
bets, be the fame with this Betb-/uss-mon, having not feen them, I want 
information. However that be, we are pretty fure that the Gaulith 
Druids ufed in their private affairs the Greek letters, for Czfar exprefly 
{ays fo; which Greek letters, it is not unlikely, might in time and 
among our people degenerate into what we call the Irith or Saxon letters. 

To conclude this whole matter. All I have {aid of thefe Druids, 
from firft to laft, will, I prefume, fairly refolve itfelf into thefe three 
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particulars. Firft, that thefe Druids had their chief feat and refidence 
fomewhere in Britain, of which Cafar is a potent witnefs. Secondly, 
that this feat or principal refidence was in the Ifle of Mona or Anglefey, 
Tacitus and a ftrong tradition do fairly intimate. Thirdly, that after 
their expulfion by the Romans, they fpread and eflablifhed their hic- 
rarchy in the ifle of Man, Scotland, and the Scottith ifles, the Scottith 
authors unanimoufly agree, and amply confirm. And, Jattly, that 
their removal out of the Ifle of Anglefey to the Ifle of Man was between 
the two defcents of Suetonius and Agricola on this ifland. This laft I 
gather chiefly out of the before cited paffage of Tacitus in the life of 
Agricola; where the hiftorian does not mention one fyllable of thefe 
Druids, who when they were here, as in the other paffage of Suetonius 
Paulinus, took fo much pains in deferibing them. And though I 
am. as cautious as any other in laying too much ftrefs on a negative ar- 
gument; yet I muft confefs, confidering the punctuality of that hifto- 
rian’s writing—never omitting principal characters, which undoubtedly: 
thofe perfonages would have been, if they had been here—his faying 
nothing of them, is as much with me, as if he had faid in exprefs terms, 
that they had withdrawn, or were driven away by the Romans. Efpe-- 
cially fince I find it fo taken by the fearned bifhop * Stillingfleet; who 
obferves that the Arch-Flamens and Flamens in Britain under the Ro- 
man government, could be no part, as was generally believed, of the 
Drvidith hierarchy ; they being before gone, and their ways and me- 
thods mortally hated by the Romans: But rather as that learned and. 
worthy prelate ftrongly proves, the Flamens and Arch-Flamens were a 
later invention of pagan Romans here, calculated by them after the form 
and model of our primitive church government, which they feemed for 
fome reafons to. have affected. 

But to purfue our expulfed religious countrymen one remove further. 
When Chriftianity made a clofer purfuit of them than the Roman {word 
was able to do—captivated fome to the laws of Chrift, and put the 
reft on a fecond voyage, to find once more a place of reft and fafety, to 
lay down one other new foundation of their ancient plat-form—I know 
not where to find them, unlefs it be in the Schaldry of Iceland, and 
their dependant claffes and orders of old in the territories of Norway,. 
Denmark, and other Northern countries. Thefe not only in name, in. 
which there is fome congruity, ifel-dry, the * lower or northern Druids” 
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perhaps ; but alfo in their * Jra /etur and in their Edda [fandorum, as 
they call it, i. e. the poetical memoirs of their bards; and efpecially 
in their extant remains and monuments of antiquity, which have a'very 
confiderable affinity and coherence with what have already defcribed 
of our remains and monuments of Druidifm. They have their Crom- 
leche like ours: There is a temple in Kialernefs in Iceland, not much 
unlike ours xt Bryn Gwyn: Their erected altars, pillars, mounts, and 
burying-places, and ours, are much of a-fort. And whoever would 
be more informed in thefe particular inftances and parallels, may con- 
-.fult the books of Olaus Wormius and Tho. Bartholine, of the Danith 
antiquities, and he will find fufficient fatisfaétion on that head. 

Let not the mention of thefé Danifh and Icelandith inftances in- 
vert the tenor of my argument, and turn the force of it againft what I 
before affirmed in this matter ; that is,. give grounds to object, that if 
our monuments and theirs be fo exactly alike, that it may then be as 
probable, that the Danes erected them when they lorded over us; and 
confequently that they are rather the marks of tdeir religion and cuf- 
toms, than the remains of Druidifm, which is indeed the opinion of 
fome obfervers of late. 

_ But in anfwer to this, I thall offer it to be confidered, Firft, how 
very probable it is, that thefe Druids, who were expelled by the Chri- 
ftians from Ireland and Scotland, fhould repair to fome of thefe nor- 
thern countries, and there propagate their cuftoms and forms of wor- 
thip among thefe ruder heathens. For where fhould they go but thither? 
What other reafon can be given of the congruity of many placits of the 
Runick religion with thofe recorded of Druidifm, than that they had 
them originally from the Britith ifles? None can doubt of the facility 
of their paffage thither, who confiders how the northern nations of old 
abounded with boats -+ and rovers. And this being granted, it will eafily 
follow, that the rites or cuftoms which thofe heathen Danes and Saxons 
brought hither of that kind, were but what their fore-fathers had be- 


* The ancient inhabitants of thefe northern countries called ene of their Runic alphabets, Jra 
letur, viz. Yrith letters, as if they had had them from Ircland, whence our Druids were: alt 
expelled. : 

+7 It is not unlikely but that the Britons, with other northern nations, bein 
‘driven by the Romans into Iceland, and other ifles of the North, might So ee 
boats from thofe ifles into Greenland, and thence into North America, and fo people that conti- 
nent, it being but a fhort cut over from Iceland to that continent, not above two or three da 
fail; and Mr. Jofeph Mede, in one of his letters to Dr. Twifs, gives reafons of the probability of 
the peopling of America about this time, and in this manner, - ze 
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fore taken from henco—a little mixed indeed, and metamorphofed in 
another drefs. And then no wonder they erected here rings or coronets 
of pitched ftones, for their public inaugurations ; or rather applied thofe 
old ones they found here to that ufe and purpofe. Might not Stonehenge 
and Roil-rick coronets be very well the relics of ancient Druidifm, and 
yet fall in fuitably enough with the ufe and performance of Danith con- 
fecrations? And after ages might well be fuppofed to miftake that fecond 
edition of their original ufes for the firft publication of them. 

SECONDLY, in England there may be, I confefs, fome colour for 
afcribing thofe remains of aatiquity to the Danith confecrations and cuf- 
toms. But in Wales, in the midft of fome of the mountains of ir, 
where not a few of thefe monuments are, and where it is not likely the 
Danes ever were, Who can reafonably attribute thofe erections to them? 
That elliptical ring or coronet of pitched ftones between two great 
mountains near Cefai/ Gyfarch in Caernarvonthire—in number forty-two— 
is as likely to have been fet up by the Be as are the pillars of Tad- 
mor, or the pyramids of Egypt. 

THIRDLY, let any one confider alfo ait hath been before inftanced 
of the undeniable analogy, and agreeablenefs of the ancient Britith 
names of fome of our monuments, with what is recorded of the rites 
and ufages of the Druids, in authors of much ancientier date than the 
time of the Danith depredations. Cromlech, Carem-luach, and Bryn 
Gwyn, Brein Gwyn, are words of more ancient compofition, than is con- 
fiftent with the notion, that the parts of them were fetched from Syria, 
and here fodered together to exprefs a late Danith barbarity. 

But particularly let this very Ifle of Mona be a convincing inftance of 

the improbability of that opinion which would afcribe many of thefe 
erections and monuments to the Danith cuftoms. The groves in it ftill 
setasn their old Britith names; and alfo the many places before-men- 
tioned betoken the diftin& aames and orders of the Druids, agreeable 
enough to the relations given of them by Strabo, Cefar, Tacitus, and 
others. And together with thofe groves and precinéts, we have multi- 
tudes of monuments in thofe very places which bear the names of 
thofe focieties and orders. Thefe places fo named, and thefe monu- 
"ments co-exifting and ‘bearing mutual relation to one another, as every 
one thet knows them wil grant they do, On what grounds can any 
man pretend to afcribe fome parts and appurtenances of thefe places 
to Danicifm, and not the reft? For if thofe groves and thofe places, 
in ioe thefe monuments are erected, and which evidently bear the 
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names of all the orders of that ancient fe@, be Druidical, as thofe 
names do greatly import they are ; then it will follow by a very reafon- 
able confequence, that thofe monuments are fo too: And at the fame 
time evince the improbability, not to fay more, of that opinion, which 
would afcribe them to a Danith original. I find now what EF have of- 
_ fered in this particular very much confirmed by the Jate author of the 
Hiftory of the Weftern Ifles of Scotland, who avouches names and tra- 
ditions in many of the Scottifh ifles, exprefly agreeing with what I have 
here conjectured ; where many circular ranges of erected ftones are to this 
day by the common people called Druin-Crunney, the Druids Circles, 
and generally believed to be their temples; and feveral antient rites and 
cuftoms conformable to their ufages and practices before-mentioned, he 
_ there lays down, as undoubted matter of fact, and generally believed fo; 
to whofe book, for more fatisfaction in this affair, I recommend and 
refer the reader. 


SECTION X. 


Of the divifions and fub-divifions of the Tle of Anglefey ; and of the laws 
and cuftoms of it, at the latter time of the Britifb princes. 


NGLESEY is, and has been of very ancient time divided prin- 

cipally into three Cantrefs, and each of thefe into two Comots ; 

viz. Cantref Rhofir, Cantref Aberffraw, and Cantref Cemaes. The 

firft contains Menai and Tindaethwy: The fecond, Mallédraeth and 
'Lhifon: And the third, Twrcelyn and Talydolion. ' 

I thall, Firft, begin with the etymology of the names of thefe divi- 
fions. Secondly, I fhall account for the antiquity, ufe and applica- 
tion of them ‘to the ancient Britifh adminiftration and government. 
And, Thirdly, for the quality and condition of thofe fub=divifions of 
Tref’s, Rhandir's and Gafel's. ; as 
. As to theis names; Firft, Cantref Rhoffr is varioufly denominated. 
Some would call it Réés-fair, from a little church fo dedicated, which 
-ftands near the head of the manor ; and fome call it Rbd/-Aur or Rbéf- 
fair, from a Rbés near it, where it is faid the fair was anciently kept : 
But to me it feems more probable that the true name was Rbés-bir, 
more anciently than any of the fore-mentioned names, proceeding from 
the natural propriety of the place, as original names generally did; 

-that long Dorfum or ridge of lang, running from Newborough to Mynyda 
Liwydiart, 
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Lhwydsart, ten miles in length, being on the top of it all heath or R/Js 
tir; and when the country was generally woody, might be then all 
one bleak and barren Rédés or heath, of that Jength ; and this heath 
‘running through the two Comots, was probably called Réds-Air, and 
thence gave name to the whole territory or Cantref. ‘The two Comots 
contained under this Centre, are Tindaethwy and Menai; of the former 
I have before accounted, and of the latter I fhall give fome account in 
the laft fection. 

The fecond Cantref is called the Cantref of Aberjraw, and was {> 
called from the Offsum or entrance into the fea of a Gecalhe brook of that 
name, and called Aberfraw; where the latter princes of North Wales 
chofe their principal refidence; and has under it the Comots of Mail- 
traeth and Lifon. The Comot of Malldraeth is undoubtedly fo called 
from the formerly quaggy and very dangerous {ands bordering upon it; 
but the Comot of Li:fon has its name derived from a more ob{cure ori- 
gin. I find it written in fome ancient records Léewon, and am apt to 
think it was given at firft to this territory, becaufe it was the moil 
weftern part of the ifland ; the Weft being called in the ancient Britith, 

~ Gorllewon, or Gorllewin, as it is to this day. 

The tiftcd Cantref is called Cartref Cemmaes, 1 take it, fete Cefi- 
faes, i. e. ridged or arable lands; and the part of that Cantre7, particu- 
Jarly called by that name, is the beft corn-land in the whole country ; 

and many other little territories in Wales, excelling in bearing corn, are 
called by the name of Cemmaifes. This Cantre/ has under it the Camots 
of Twrcelyn and Talybohon. 

The Comot of Iwrcelyn, 1 have: ehicaed in ancient manufcripts to 
be called Tir Cybelyn ; which yet may not perhaps be its firft and moft 
ancient name, becaufe not betokening (as the ancienteft names gene- 
rally did) any natural or local propriety, but the pofleffions of one 
Cyhelyn, .who wes probably lord of thofe lands. And fome think that 
Talybolion, the other divifion of it, had fome reference in the found of 
the word, to Suetonius Paulinus, who firft conquered this ifland, and 
brought it to the Roman fub‘ection ; ‘it being very probable that the 
Britons called; this Paulinus, Pol-dion ; as is ob! erved by Mr. Edward 
Lhwyd, of a place called Pant y Polion, near which he took up the in- 
{cription of one Paulinus, who probably was flain or buried at that place. 
And though it muft be confeffed, that Td/ in the old Britith properly 
imports a region or territory, and this Suetonius Paulinus, or in the 
language of the Britons, Polon, having fignalized his name in this 
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iland, might very well have appropriated to himfelf the poffeffion of 
fome part of it; and thereby have given occafion to its being called ever 
after, Regio Paulini, i.e. Tal-Pohan yet that great perfon having had 
no long time here to enjoy the fruits of his conqueft, and the place be- 
ing too inconfiderable for fo great a man, I am rather inclined to be- 
lieve, that as certain territories in Cumberland are called Cope-land, ab 
acuminatis collibus, as Mr. Camden obferves, fo this name might be de- 
rived from the many bleak and coped hills which are in that territory 
called Moelian or Moelydd; of which orie or two retain the appellation 
of * Moe/to this day. On which account I think it probable (fuch 
bare-topt hills being called Moelian) that therefore this Comot abournd- 
ing with thofe hillocks might then be called Tal y Moelon ; and confe- 
fequently that (the letters M and B being of one organ,.eafily convertible: 
one to another, and promifcuoufly pronounced in our tongue) it mipht 
fo come to pafs in tra&t of time, that Tay Moaelion came to be called 
Tal y Bolion; as Moel y don is now commonly pronounced Bo/ y don. 
And for further confirmation of it, we have one bleak hill in this coun- 
try called y Foel, and the territory adjoining it, is called Tal y Foe!’ to 
this day. 

Now as thefe Cantrefs are divided into Sx Comots, fo thPe Comors. 
contain cach of them about fixty Jrefs or townfhips; which were 
alfo.divided towards the latter end of the Britith gavernment, into about 
five thoufand tenures, i. e. Gafel’s, Wele’s and Rbandir's. 

Seconpry, As to the antiquity, ufe and application of thefe divifions ; 
it cannot be denied but that the general partition of Wales, and con= 
fequently of the Ile of Anglefey, into Cantrefs and Camots is very 
ancient. And if that reading in Tacitus—Pra/idium impofuit vicisembe 
the right one, and means our Trefs or townthips ; I can fcarce forbear 
concluding our Cantrefs or hundreds (they being but numeral deno- 
minations of our refs and townfhips) to have been in ufe among 
the aboriginal Britons, long before the coming of the Romans into thefe 
countries. 

For though that forting and ranging of Trefs and townthips into 
hundreds and Cantre/s may feem with fome probability to owe its ori- 
gin to the Roman model, as being but a copy or imitation of their 
ancient claffical diftributions into tribes and, centuries ; yet on the other 


© Yr feems that the land here was all: woody, when they called and diftinguithed % 
that had 90 wood upon them by the name of Ase; i, e. bald-tops or hillocks. chee 
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fide, who knows but the Au/onit and Hetrufchi, the anceftors of the Ro-~ 
mans, did rather derive and borrow that mode and platform of dividing 
their land from our anceftors the Celta; and that their Triéus and Cen- 
turia are the fame with our Trefs and Cantrefs. And I dare appeal to 
any critick in thofe antiquities to judge, if the Latin Tribus, both’ in 
found and fignification anfwering our Tref (Band V or F being labials of 
promifcuous ufe in our ancient words) can in ‘its own, or any other 
language fix on fo proper and agreeable a derivation, as from the Celti/b 
or Gaulifh Tir-ef or Tref. But however that be, we may juftly con- 
clude, that thofe were reckoned and called fo, before the Romans had 
any thing to do with our conftitution and government ; and that prine 

cipally on thefe reafons.— ® 
First, Becaufe it is in itfelf a very natural and juft diftribution, for 
fo many leffer houfholds to make one Tref, and fo many Trefs to make 
up one feparate and diftinét divifion or Camtref. And as this is a moft 
fit and accommodate proportion, for a plebeian adminiftration, fo it 
may be concluded to be very ancient, if not to have been the very firft 
and original conftitution amongft us. Secondly, we find the ancient 
Irifh, who were branches of our Britifh origin, and among whom the 
Roman power never prevailed, to have had the fame fort of divifion of 
their country as we have, i. e. into Cantrefs and Carrachts. Thirdly, 
we meet with fome paflages in Cefar and Tacitus, which give accounts 
of fuch centurial divifions among the Gauls and Germans, before ever 
the Romans got footing in any part of their country; and therefore 
what our next neighbours, efpecially the Gauls, ufed of this fort, may 
be juftly prefumed to have been practifed alfo, among the ancient Bri- 
tons. And, Fourthly, it is fufficiently known that the Roman policy 
very feliom or never attempted the alteration of the original and ancient 
forms and ufages of their conquered provinces, except where great pro- 
vocations made them root out the natives and eftablith colonies of their 
own. Which alteration of our moft ancient laws and cuftoms having 
not, by any thing that appears, been ever enforced by the prevailing Ro- 
mans in this Ifle of Mona; one may very well conclude that our divi- 
fions of Cantrefs and Comots, are of a much olderdate, than the Roman 
government. And altho’ this diftribution of lands into Cantrefs and 
Comots may be of much ancienter date, than that of the Roman or per- 
haps of the Druidical government ; yet it is probable, the victorious. 
Romans made ufe of it, not only in their civil and martial adminiftra- 
tion, as it is made ufe of to this day, but aMo in their diftinguithing of 
feudal 
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feudal rights and proprieties ; as it continued to be ufed after the Ro- 
mans forfook us, thro’ the whole time of the Britifh government. 

Now to conceive rightly the nature and ufe of thefe divifions, and the 
parts of them, we are to obferve, that as Gaatref of hundred in the 
right notion of the word, betokens an affociated union and confederation 
of as many Trefs or townfhips as the word imports; fo for a more re- 
‘gular difpatch of affairs and conveniency of affembling together, thefe 
Cantrefs are cach of them {ub-divided into two or more Comots - And 
thefe Comots, as they are themfelves but parts and divifions of the faid 
Gantrefs, are commonly (but very improperly) called hundreds, as 
the hundred of Menai, the hundred of Malldraeth. Yet as they confift 
of fo ‘many Treft, Béds and townfhips, as are comprehended within 
one common preciné, fo have they held from very ancient time, as fo 
many petty lordthips, their feparate courts and jurifdiétions: And 
as fuch, they may be well faid to have been the prefervers and con- 
veyers down of our moft ancient ufages to this day ; and to be the very 
channels wheréin the many ftreams of our national cuftoms were thro’ 
a long tract of time carried to us from their original fountains; and 
which now, fince the union of the Englith and Britifh governments,” 
have met together and united into one bedy of our common and mp- 
nicipal laws. weal 

And thefe ancient laws and ufages of ours thus conveyed to us, hav- 
ing in their frame and compofition fo little affinity with the Reman 
jaw, and having alfo in the adminiftration and execution of them, fo 
neceflary a dependance upon, and connection with thefe centurial pre- 
cinéts and divifions, may feem to give good warrant to conclude, that 
thefe ancient laws and cuftoms fo conveyed down, as well as thefe little 
precincts and hundreds in which they were conveyed, were long before 
the Roman government among us; and fo continued without much al- 
teration, till they came to be {wallowed up and incorporated into the 
Englith laws and government. be 

But as to the poffeffionary part of thefe ancient divifions; as they 
were originally in themfelves feparate precincts and jurifdictions ; fo un» 
der the Roman adminiftration they might become very ufeful and ac- 
commodate proportions and dividends, to be as the government thought 
fit, difpofed into feveral feudatory rights and poffeffions. And fuch indeed 
we find them to have been, that is, the inheritances of princes and no- 
bles during the continuance of the Britifh government ; as is obvious to 
any one, who is acquainted with the tranfactions of the Britith hiftory. 


Thus 
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Thus the victorious fons of Cunedda Wledig, a Cumbrian prince, 
came to be poffeffed of feveral Cantrefs in Wales, and left their names 
en them tothis day; which undoubtedly were thefe mentioned feparate 
precincts before, and called afterwards by other names. Thus Roderick 
the Great divided all Wales by a diftribution of thefe Cantrefs, into 
three provinces, viz. Gwynedd, Debeubarth and Powys, and difpofed of 
them to his three fons. And we may reafonably prefume that the late 
Britifh princes have thus created their nobles, by giving them the feudak 
pofleffions of Cantre/s and Comots.with their jurifdictions and powers, 
on tetms of homage and fubjection. 

THirRDLY, To underftand the quality and condition of thefe ‘ancient 
divifions in the Britith ftate and government, it will be neceffary to lay 
down a fummary reprefentation of the fundry forts and ‘different pro- 
prieties of thefe Tref/s and Villa's, of which the. Cantrefs confifts; that 
is, to fee on what terms of fulbjection and dependance on their imme- 
diate lords and princes, thefe particular tenures were eftablifhed ; and 
how they were difpofed and managed to the fupport and fafety af the 
Britith government. Which being well {een into and confidered, may | 
give us fome glimmering Highs into the form and model of our ancient 
Britifh adminiftration. : 

Now here it muft be confelfed, that in the long {pace of fome hun- 
dreds of years, fince the diffolution of the Britith government, our 
nation being inexcufably remifs and incurious for the information of po- 
fterity, the memory of the true ftate and condition of that government, 
efpecially.of the morse popular part of it which relates to thefé mentioned 
divifions, might for us have been utterly loft and perifhed, 

But as a juft reproach to our wretched ofcitancy and remifinefs, what 
‘ our own carelefs neglect omitted, the covetoufnefs of our more watch- 
ful conquerors took eare ta record and preferve for us; that is, the Eng- 
ith monarchs when they -got themfelves feized of the Jaft remains of © 
our Britith royalties, and found or made themfelves intitled or in- 
-terefied by defcent or conqueft, to the ancient revenues of our’ Britith 
-princes ; thefe Englifh monarchs, I fay, as well to inform themfelves of 
-the ftate of thofe revenues, as to fecure the utmoft benefit of their con- 
-queft, judged it advifeable then ta iffue out commiffions of inquiry under 
their royal {eal to. every Comot of North-Wales, with commiffioners ap~ 
pointed to fearch into, and examine the true ftate of the ancient Britith 
‘tenures, and the former cuftoms and ufages thereof. ; 
Thefe 
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Thefe commiffioners by the authority of the power they were intrufted 
with, fummoned and impannelled juries of the moft fubftantial men 
in every hundred or Comof, and gave them in charge to make due re~ 
turns in writing, upon oath, of the true {tate and circumftance of every 
tenure; as thofe tenures ftood bound to the prince, and had not before 
been granted over, in F rank-Almoine or ctherwife, to other proprietors 5 
as indeed many tenures in feveral Comots were, of which therefore 
we have at prefent very little account. At the fame time, or little af- 
ter the firft cammiffion of this fort, the Bifhop of Bangor took out ano- 
ther commiffion in like manner, to enquire into the tenures of the 
bithoprick ; which extent I have feen with Dr. Humphreys, late bifhop 
of Bangor. i 

Now thefe juries having faithfully difcharged their duties, by what 
light and information was then produced before them in thofe particu- 
lars ; and the returns and verdiéts made by them, being of record, and 
fairly written, were taken by the commiffioners in every Comot ; and 
in this part of NorthaWales were fent and delivered up by them into 
the prince's exchequer at Caernarvon, to be there carefully and fafely 
kept and recorded.. From thefe verdicts it is that we now have the beft 
lights into fome parts of the frame and conftitution of the Britith polity, 
and other particulars of thar government, which otherwife would have 
for ever lain in the dark ; or at leaft we thould have been far to feek 
for them. And indeed for what light we have from thefe records, we 
ought to be much obliged to the generous care and indufiry of that 
wery worthy and defervedly celebrated perfon, Sir Wiliam Gruffydd 
of Penrhyn, knight, and chamberlain of North-Wales; who pre- 
ferved thefe records from perifhing, by colle€ting fo many of them 
as he could retrieve from moth and corruption; and then caufing 
thofe fcattered rolls and fragments which he could meet with, to 
be fairly written by one ‘Fentyn Gwyn, in two large books of parch- 
anent, for the information of pofterity. Gne whereof is that book, 
kept always in the Chamberlain’s-office, called by the name of the Ex- 
tent of North-Wales; and the other he tran{mitted into the Auditor’s- 
office. at London, where it is preferved to this day. Of this book there 
have been many entire-copics written, which are yet in many hands ; 
and fome in parcels, of particular counties; which deferve to be more 
‘narrowly fearched into and examined than generally they are; out of 
which, and a few other remains of antiquity, in order to account for 
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the ancient divifions of this ifland, I have taken up and colleCted thefe 
-obfervations following. a 

First, We have thence to obferve, that the * Britith princes and 
ather lords of particular territories, were owners én capite of all their 
ands, and fovereign lords of all their fubjeéts and bondmen; unto whom 
thefe princes and fovereign proprietors diftributed feveral townthips and 
-hamlets, or particular tenures or Gaveds of thofe {aid townfhips and 
hamlets; which Gavels they generally called Wels, i. e. feats or dwele 
lings: Thefe, I fay, they diftributed to their bondmen and fubjects, by 
way of martial difpofure, to be enjoyed by thefe vaffals and fubjeéts on 
fuch terms and conditions, as thofe lords and princes who beftowed 
them thought fit to impofe ; and with fuch privileges and degrees of 
right and liberty, as they found thofe men, either by defcent or merit, 
to deferve. And thofe men they called either frecholders or vaffals, and 
the lands and tenures fo given, either freehold or villanage; being all 
equally tenants to their lerd or prince, but in regard of thefe privileges 
difpenfed to them in the firft difpofal, they were in different degrees of 
freedom or vaffalage. ; , 

SECONDLY, We have thence to obferve, that thefe townlhips were 
diftinguifhed by them, m refpect either of quality or quantity. In re+ 
{pect of quality, we find that thefe vil/s or townthips were either wholly 
free or wholly bond; or partly free or partly bond. And we may 
oblerve alfo, that of the bond and native townthips—Terre Natrua the 
Extent-book calls them—there were fome lands of greater freedom and 
fome of lefs, or of none at all; and their poffeffors or terants, I mean 
of the firft fort.of villanage, called themfelves Nativi Liberi, i.e. Free 
Natives, or the better fort of vaffals; as the others of the fecond fore 
were called Puri Nativi, Perfect Slaves. In Ireland, much ‘the fame 
divifion of tenants, viz. free and bond, fubfifteds as is mentioned by 
Sir James Ware and others in their accounts of that kingdom. 

But the wholly free townthips and frecholds were in them{elves from 
their original conftitution, fuch as gave their poffeffors a rank above: 
other tenants; qualified them, it feems, for offices and employments, 
and gave them feats and voices in courts of judicature; from which pri- 
wilege of fitting a/oft, higher than the other tenants jn their Gor/eddau, 
and of affifting’in paffing of judicial decrees and fentences, the tenants . 


* Y Brenbin bitfydd tir 5 deyemas oll. See Howwad Dedae 
R of 
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of thofe freeholda were generally ealled Uche/toyr, that is, men of prin- 
cipal rank in the ref or townthip. . 

On the other fide, we find that the tenants of bond-fands and vil- 
lanages, as they were of a quality below and inferior to freeholders, fo 
they were obliged to greater drudgeries, and employed in more fervile 
works, and were to be difpofed of in many things as their lords and 
princes pleafed to ufe them. And of theie, fome (as I obferved before) 
-were free natives and fome pure natives. The free natives I take to be 
thofe who had fome degree of freedom, who might go where they would, 
might buy and fell, and had many immunities; but the pure natives 
(as they were called) were the peculium of their proprietory lords and 
princes, to be difpofed of as they lifted. And I remember to have met 
in Sir Wilkam Gruffyth’s book, with an extract of a deed, where the aa 
tives of the townthip of Porthaethwy, many years after the time of the 
Britith princes, wete fold as part of the eftate of thofe lands they be- 
longed to ; and of which, and others of that fort, I have given elfewhere 
large inftances. And I have by me a copy of injunction iffued out by 
Henry the Seventh, king of England, commanding efcheators and all 
thet minifterial officers to fee that the king’s native tenants kept with- 
in their common limits; and if any of them were found to ftray and 
-wander.from their home, to drive them back, like beafts, to their pin- 
folds, with the gveateft feverity. 

Furrery, In regard of extent and quantity; thefe Trefs were forme 
of them entire and undivided ; and fome disjointed and fevered into 
parcels and hamlets. Some Yrefs were large and capacious, confifting 
of many Weld’'s, feats-and families ; as thefe apain of Rdandirs and Gavels, 
meafured out by Boviers and Caracats. And fome Trefs were narrow 
and fcanty, confilting of fewer of thefe divifions ; as thefe did of fewer 
Carucats and Boviats. . 

It-is obfervable allo, that thefe refs thus qualified and diftingwithed, 
and likewife the feveral partitions and fub-partitions of them, as they 
" drappenod by gavel-kind, efcheats, the gift of princes, or any other 

‘ways to bo divided, were all of them obliged to the prince, or under 
him, or by derivation from him, to their immediate lord or chief pro~ 
prietor, by certain fixed and determined ties and conditions, rated and 
eftablifhed, it feems, at the firft difpofal of thefe tenures by the prince 
or other lords of the fee; and to be punctually obferved and per- 


formed by thofe tenants and their fucceffors, to their fucceeding lords 
and mafters, 


Now 
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Now all thef& bonds and ties whereby all holders of land in the Britith 

ftate, were indifpenfably obliged to the-prince their landlord, were, as 
we may obferve out of thefe records, of divers forts, which I reckon-to 
be thefe, viz. 

Firt, RENTS. 

Secondly, SERVICES. 

Thirdly, DUTIES. tutte 

.Fourthl, MULCTS. 
Fifthly, ATTENDANCES. 


By thefe the prince’s wants in every refpect wore fupplied, and the 
people had enough to make a plentiful fubfiftence : By thefe too the pee- 
ple engaged the love and enabled the proteCtion of their prince: And by 
thefe the prince fufficiently fecured the people’s loyalty and obedience. 


a WN Rah 


First, Rents: Some of thefe were paid in ready money, and fome 
in goods and cattle. What were paid in ready money, were paid either 
at fixed and certain times, as the four quarterly payments, and the two 
half yearly ones ; or were paid uncertainly, and by cafualty, as Releefs, 
and Herriots : Thefe were {mall {ums of money now, though great then, 
afcertained and rated on all thofe particular tenures that were conditioned, 
to pay them. 

What alfo were paid in goods and cattle, are cither certain quantities 
of corn, at certain times in the year, as a fet guantum of wheat, barley, 
cats, &c. which very often occurs in the Bifhop’s Extent-book ; or. 
Staurum Princifas, which many Tr¢fs were obliged to pay; and that 
was a certain number of oxen and_cows, at the end of the year: As it 
frequently occurs in the King’s Extent. 

As for what they called Tuync-rent, it is properly referrible to thofe 
{ums paid to the prince at times limited and certain; it often occurs 
in the Pringe’s Extent, and feldom or ever in the Bifhop’s Extent-book. 
Ie was a fum payable by four villain-townfhips in every Comat, five 
fhillings per annum on thofe Trefs, ceflable on every Gavel or tenure, 
and collected by the Gofegwr or ferjeant of the manor. And fo E/cuage, 
when it was rated and certain, was a fort of Soccage-rent 3 but when 
uncertain and cafual, it was no other than military or knight-{ervice, 
as I found it obferved in * Garydyr-copy, among other ufeful remarks 
on the Extent of North-Wales. 

* Sir John Wynn’s copy of the Extent of North-Wales. 
R2 It 
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It is to be obferved ip this place, that as originally fome rents were 
fixed and rated on all tenures whether free or bond, and on all tenants,. 
whether frecholders or vaffals ; and that thofe were of that fort whiclr 
the Englith laws call foccage-rent or tenures; fo the differonee lay 
chiefly in the different grants of the fupreme difpofing power which the 
prince had over thofe Jands and tenants. As to the frechold-lands, the: 
tenants or freeholders of them had a-legal right thereto, on the before- 
mentioned conditions, but forfeitable in certaim cafes (as I obferved. 
before) to the prince or lord of the fee. But as to the villanages, the 
bond-tenants thereef, whom they commonly called Villains or Vaffals, 
had no property in the lands afligned to. them, but merely occupancys 
and. poffeffion during the: prince’s or lord’s pleafure ; and they were but. 
as flaves,. to be placed. here and there, as it pleafed their lords and ma-- 
fters to difpofe of them; yet moftly with this regard, that the rents. 
charged on thofe Villain-tenures were fixed and certain, and payable, 
as the rents of freeholds were, on fixed and certain days of payment,. 
which appears in every part of the prince’s Extent-book. On this ac-- 
eount it was that when the Englith monarchs poffeffed the rights and: 
revenues of the Britith princes, they could not without manife(t wrong: 
difpoffefs the frecholders,. becaufe upon our fubmiffion to the Englith: 
fceptre-it was otherwife ftipulated-; but as: to the: villanages and lands: 
of Vaffals, they foon made bold to take them into their own hands ;' 
becaufe to flaves, that is, to. fuch-as have no right, no wrong can be 
done : And then they Jet out thofe lands on leafts, as they did their- 
other: crown-lands ; ftill confining themfelves to the old rents; but en-- 
hancing their benefit from: them, by augmenting their tenants’ fines:as. 
they faw occafion: 

And thefe forts of tenure were they; which afterwards came to be: 
called King’s-Lands: All which, with other lands that accrued to the 
crown by efcheats, forfeitures, and diffolution of religious houfes, &c. 
are now almoft all fold here to private families; I mean the improved: 
rents of them; but the old rents of them, being unalienable are {ftill- 
paid yearly by the prefent proprietors at the Auditor’s-office ; as the: 
other -frechold-rents are or ought to be annually collected, in every- 
townthip by itfelf, by fome one deputed by the Auditor to receive them ;- 
and in order thereunto, to give acquittances in difcharge of what they: 
fo receive, upon the collectors. fhewing their warrant and the roll or 
record of the hundred fubfcribed by the-jury thereof on the laft furvey: 

7 made ; 
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made ; 3. by which roll it was.to appear what every tenant was to pay, 
and on what Jands they were to levy it. 

Here give me leave to make one further remark, not onufeful on this 
fubje& ; which is, that fome may be apt to wonder that two or three 
fhillings may, with any propriety of fpeaking, be called the rent of fo 
thuch land as they are ufually paid for. But that wonder will foon va- 
nifh, when they confider that two or three fhillings were, at the time 
thefe lands were fo rated, in intrinfic value, more than fo many pounds 
fterling in thefe days; as I want not clear evidence to demonftrate.- 
And though I am as unwilling as any to advance a propofition that may. 
feem ftrange, yet in this matter, it is not fo ftrange as true, that if gold 
and filver come to appear above ground yearly in fuch prodigious quan- 
tities, during the two next centuries, as they have done the two laft— 
the property of thofe metals being to Jaft for a long time, and in the 
ufing not ealily waftable—the intrinfic value of fo much gold or filver 
as makes two or three pounds fterling now, will dwindle and diminiflr 
one half ; that is, will buy no more goods at two hundred years hence, 
than what half the fum of thofe metals will now do. The reafon wil? 
held good on both- fides: For if there-be now twenty times more filver 
and gold in- Europe than. was two hundred years ago; as we prefume 
there is, and provided the encreafe of thefe metals advances proportion- 
ably during the next two hundred years in thefé countries, it will follow 
that the intrinfic value thereof muft decreafe, for the next two hun- 
dred years in the fame proportion ; fo that twenty fhillings then will 
be but as ten fhillings now: Becaufe the gold and filver of Europe, if 
it comes up; and be imported here in the fame proportion, and the ex- 
portation of it prevented by law, will be forty times more at that 
time, than it was two hundred years ago; and therefore it comes down 
to half the value; for it is apparent that the intrinfic: value of all goods 
rife and fall in proportion to the plenty and fcarcity of them. It mat- 
ters not in this cafe, whether thefe metals in a kingdom or {tate be coined 
or not; for when the ftate or kingdom is poffeffed of it, it is eafily on 
- occafion made current, and is fo to be reckoned the cafh of that ftate 
er kingdom ; and the value of lands and goods muft ratably increafe, as. 
the intrinfic value of gold and filver falls and diminifhes. 


ed Set Seo led ita Bp Slat 


Seconpiy, Services: Under this head is to be reckoned a great deal 
of what the feveral Tré/s, or the particular Gave/s and tenures of every 
manor 
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manor were obliged to do. ‘Fo the well conceiving whereof it will’ be 
necéflary to premife, that in every Cantref, generally, thé prince had 
a manor-houfe, his chapel, mills, offices, and other conveniences ; to 
every one of which, and that-in feveral forts, the fervices of tenants 
‘were feverally adapted. . 

The head-manor, or the place where the manor-houfe or Liys ftood, 
was ufually comportioned into feveral Gave/s, laid out to tenants for 
private and domeftic-fervices. The tenants or poffeffors of fuch lands 
were in many places called, Gwyr Mael, Guwyr tir y porth, and Gwyr 
gwaith, The tenants of the reft of the Comot were fome of them obliged 
to repair the walls, fome the hall, fome the chapel; and fome of them . 
to do other neceffaries and appendages of the prince’s palace, or the 
chief manor-houfe of the Cantref. ; 

Befides thefe alfo, there were in every Cantref fome tenants who 
were tied by their tenures to carry ftones, fome to carry corn, fome to 
repair the roof, fome the walls, fome the water-courfe of this mill, and 
fome others of that mill; fome to carry the Madere, as it is there ex-. 
_ prefied; by which, I take it, they meant the great ftones *, and the 
great timber, of this or that mill. Some alfo were obliged by their te- 
nures to repair weirs, fome to carry wattles and brufh-woad, fome to 
hedge warrens, and fome to attend the offices of the larder and kitchin, 
as every where occurs in the prince’s Extent-book. 

As to the mentioned diftinction of Gwyr Mael, Gwyr Gwatth, and 
Guwyr tir y porth; 1 take Gwyr Mael, to be either the prince’s local 
guard, obliged to arm themfelves, to watch and ward about the palace, 
an{werable to the caftle-guard-tenure among the Englifh ; or perhaps 
they were only fuch as had fome {mall wages allowed them for their 
work, as there occurs the mention of feveral tenants in the prince’s 
Extent-book, who had a penny per diem allowed them. The Gwyr 
gwaith were fuch as were to work on their own cofts. And the Gayr 
tir y porth were fuch as were obliged to do, on the prince’s carn-land, 
the ufual work and fervice incumbent on them. Of this laft fort the 
Bifhop’s Extent makes frequent mention, but not by that name. 

Now tir y porth I take to be terra paffis in its true fignification ; that - 
is, fuch lands—and generally they were the beft—as the princes re- 
ferved in every manor for the corn-provifion ; and fuch in many places 
have been called Cemmaes or Cefn-faes, as I before obferved, viz.r idged 


* The great timber, not the great ftones. Maeremium, or Mahersmium, is an ol 
for any fort of timber fit for building, derived from the French Merc/mr. Seuntee 
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er ploughed land: Which diftin@ion was very proper, when the coun- 

“try was generally wild and woody. And thefe Cemmaes's, of which 
there are feveral in Wales, are always reckoned the beft corn-lands in 
their territory. 

Thus in the manor of Réofr, the dividend or portion of land affigned 
to that ufe was the townfhip of Cedleimiog, alfo called Maes y porth, as 
one part of it is fo called to this day; which Liewelyn ap Iorwerth, 
prince of North-Wales, beftowed as provifion-land, as he did alfo 
Bodgedwydd or Trefod Gedwydd in the Cantref of Aberffraw, on the ab- 
bey of Conway. Both which places were afterwards by the monks of 
that houfe called, the one Qur¢ or Quart grains, and the other Quirtau ; 
they being both applied and made ufe of by that convent, with fome dif- 
ference of condition, to the fame ancient end and purpofe. 


DD Uariiaelari: S. 


Tuirpty, Duties: Under this head I comprehend the feveral {uits 
and courfes, which many of their tenants, both free and bond, were 
obliged to petform : 

Firft, Seéia ad Curiam, i. ¢. appearance, when fummoned, at the 
Pprince’s couct ; which without great peril none durft refuie. 

Secondly, Se&a ad Hundredum, i. ¢. to appeat, when fummoned, at 
the court of the Hundred or Comot where they lived. 

Thirdly, Sela ad Comitatum, i.e. appearance at the County Court. 
This was formerly their great court of Common-Pleas, and of great au-~ 
thority, whofe jurifdiction extended over the whole county. And is to 
this day under the king’s fobftitute, the theriff of the county, of confe- 
quence ; wherein matters of the greateft moment, relating to the county, 
are tranfacted. 

Fourthly, Seéfa ad Molendinum, that is, to grind at fuch and fach a. 
mill, paying grift-toll, ud trigefmum vas, the thirtieth part, which was 
then very confiderable, when the repairs were all upon thefe tenants, 
who yet were obliged to pay that toll. And fome of thefe tenants who 
‘were not concerned with the repaits, were yet obliged to make and clear 
water-courfes, and to carry feveral things thereunto, efpecially the 
prince’s own corn. 

Fifthly, Seca ad gwerram; they were obliged to array and follow the 
_ prince to the war : This was a general duty, where the nobility and com- 
monalty were to attend, when called upon. And the fame in that cafe, 
was the duty of every tenant to his immediate lord or nobleman; ire 

. Cun 
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cum domino ad gwerram fumptibus propriis; that is,“to attend their lord, 
engaged in the war, fome for a limited time, and to a limited place, but 
fome indefinitely to any place, at their own proper cofts and charges. . 
This latter duty, where it was fo peremptory and indefinite, was then 
called Gwaith Mihwyr, that is, a fort of knight-fervice. 

Secondly, under this head I reckon alfo the Cy/chau or the courfos 
thefe tenants were bound to.undergo. In thisI muft confefs there is at 
this time no {mall difficulty to give a determinate account what they all 
were, and how by the prince or his officers they were ufed and managed. 
They are in.the Extent of North-Wales thus expreffed and reckoned. 


Cylch Stalon. 

. Cylch Rhbaglon. 

. Cylch Hebogyddtcn. 
. Cylch Greorton. 

5- Cylch Dowrgon. 


hus 4 


Thefe were duties incumbent on particular tenures, to be performed 
by the tenants or poffeffors of them at certain turns.and courfes, accord- 
ing as thofe lands were originally ftipulated for, and conditioned to un- 
dergo. On fome, one or two of thefe duties; on others, more were 
incumbent. Towards.the explanation of thefe courfes, I fhall offer. the 
following conjectures. 

Firft, it feems to.me very probable, that in thofe ancient tumultu- 
ous times, when buildings were very mean, and frequently demolifhed 
by the rage of wars ;—that in thofe unfettled times, I fay, provifion 
was every where made, when ands were to be difpofed and cantoned 
into Gavels and tenures, for the fupport and maintenance of the nu- 
merous retinue that was of neceffity to ferve the prince and to attend 
his court. 

On this provifion, and inthis manner eftablifhed, the prince’s ofti- 
cers and fervants were to fubfift. And.as our prince’s court was then 
rather ambulatory and fhifting from manor to manor, than fixed and 
fettled to any certain place ; fo into what Cantref or manor foever he 
came, and for fome time refided, the tenants of that manor, by a re- 
ferved power as before-mentioned, were particularly to take in and pro- 
vide for fuch and fo many of the prince’s officers and fervants,’ as their 
Gavels and tenures of lands, fo given out to them and to their anceftors, 
obliged them to do. 


And 
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. And thus I conceive that Cylch Stalon was the receiving and entertain-~ 
ing of the prince’s grooms, and feeding fo many of his horfes, for fuch 
and fuch a time, among fuch and fo many of the tenants of the manor 
he refided in, as were particularly hound to the performance of that duty. 

So likewife it is probable, that Cy/ch Rbaghn * was the entertaining 
the prince’s Sene/chal or {teward, among fuch and fo many’of the tenants, 
(for we muft, know that as well frecholders as bondholders were te- 
nants) who were obliged to receive them, cach in his turn. And this 
is exprefs in the Bifhop’s Extent-book, where you may find that his 
Sene/chal was to be entertained, for fo long a time as their cuftam ob- 
liged them to do; and alfo the bifhop’s horfes or Garreons, fo called 
there, to be fed and provided for, during the fame, by feveral of the 
bithop’s tenants. — 

That Cylch Hebogyddion was, after the fame manner, the entertain- 
ing and providing for the prince’s falconers and his hawks. This is 
eafily to be gathered out of the King’s Extent-book of North-Wales, sn 
villa de Pennarth in Comitatu Carnarvon & pafim alibi. So it is alfo toe 
be gathered out of thofe records, that Cylch Greorion, as it is called, was 
the providing for and entertaining by turns (every tenant for a limited - 
time) the keepers of the prince’s live-ftock and cattle; fuch I fuppofe 
as were defigned for the flaughter, for the provifion of his family, when 
he refided in their manor. And this duty, it feems, came afterwards to 
be commuted into ‘certain payments of money, called Arian-Greorion, 
which often occur in the Prince’s Extent. 

But laftly, with refpect to that Cylch Dorgon or Cylch Dowrgon, 
which occurs very often in the Prince’s Extent-book, and incumbent . 
on very many free Trefs and Gafels; what is meant by it, I think is 
not eafily determinable. 

It feems with fome likelihood to relate to the prince’s huntfmen, and 
his dogs ; which the tenants were likewife obliged to take in and pro- 
vide for by turns, as often as the prince made any ftay, or came to hunt 
in any Tref or manor, -This I think is made out fomewhat plain from 
a paflage in that fragment of the Moelmutian Laws mentioned in Howel 
Dda's book, in the latter part of it, where TZrefs are diftributed into 
Maenols ; of which the author of that writing affirms twelve ought to 
be in every Comot: Whereof four, fays that old law, ought to be, I 

Sribion eillion ; that is, as Dr. Davies explains the word, in villainage or 


_ © Rhagla & Rhaglaw, 
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vaffal-tenure +. And the ufe of thofe townthips was, as it is there ex- 
prefied, I dorthi Cwn, a March, 2 Chlych, a Dofraith, viz. to receive 
and provide for the prince's dogs, his horfes, his hawks; and by 
Dofraith, we are to underftand alt fervile drudgeries which thefe Trefs 
were bound todo. And fo that old law. concludes, that in that manner 
the prince was’to order his court, and to difpofe of his retinue and fer- 
vants in every Cantref or Comot he came into; which I take to be the 
meaning of thofe words in that law—c yn y Médd hynny y dyle y 
Brenbin wefifa bob blwyddyn, i.e. and in that manner was the prince to 
go about or vifit his manors or Cantre/s every year. 
Neither is it unreafonable to think, confidesing the feallnefs of the 
prince’s manor-houfes and buildings, which he had generally in every 
Cantref, and which were but forry habitations then ; I fay, it is not ae 
all unreafonable that his great houfhold and retinue thould be thus dif- 
tributed by turns and changes amongft his tenants. But how long 
thefe turns continued at a time, or how oft they returned, I cannot fay z 
But do fuppofe that when the prince’s court came to any Cartref, he 
having a manor-houfe for the moft part in every one, the tenants of that 
manor were, as before-mentioned, obliged to keep and maintain the 
prince’s fervants, while he madg his ftay in the faid manor; and when 
he removed to another manor, it is likely the tenants of the laft manor- 
he refided in were eafed of their guefts. And it is probable that when 
the prince did not, or could not come at the ufual times among fuch 
tenants, that they were then obliged to pay in lieu of it, a fum of money, 
which was therefore called 4riaxz Gwefffa; which Dr. Davies on the 
word Guweffa explains thus—Samme pecuniarum guas fubditi folocbant 
principi, pro eo quéd ipfum & fuos, in tranfitu, fu quifque vice in bofpitium: 
excipere tenebantur ; that is, ‘* A fum of money which the tenants paid 
to the prince, inftead of entertaining him and his coust by turns, as he 
went about on his progrefs.” 
. It is remarkable here, that the ancient Irifh laws feem to have been 
much of a fort with ours in this cafe, by their Brebons and Bonachts, 
their Coigne and Liveries, their Cofberings and Ceffes, and their Cuttings 
on their tenants, claimed and exacted by their lords and princes ; -as 
appears at large in Sir John Davies's book of the State of Ireland: 
Which is a further argument of the original agreement between the 
Irifh and old Britons, in their forms of government, as wella s in their. 


+ It fhould rather be tranflated—“« Sons of aliens or ftrangers,” 
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language, and many other particulars; betokening their being once 
one people, or having at leaft a great intercourfe and communication be- 
tween them. | 
7 Mis0# ie Cries. 

Fourtury, Malés: Of this fort we find not many incomes to the 
prince, fixed and rated upon any particular tenures ; only Gober, Amober, 
and Odediw. The other muldts, whereof there were a great many, 
as thay be obferved out of the books of Howel Dda, were cafual and 
not local penalties, inflicted but in particular cafes, on a few. perfonat 
tran{greffions. 

Amober, or Am-wobr, Ammobrogium in the Bifhop’s Extent-book, 
was a mul payable on certain Trefs and Gafels. It was generally ten 
fhillings, and on fome places but five, Pro feminarum Scortatione, for” 
womens’ incontinency. And there are fome who affirm, that it was 
anciently a fine paid to the prince or lord of the fee, at the marriage of 
a vafial’s daughter. See Dr. Davies’s quotations on that word. 

Obediw * was a fum of money rated on feveral Trefs, and payable to 
the prince or chief lord, as the mortuary for the death of a tenant ; and 
this was fometime called Osed?w Dietifedd, where a fum of money was 
payable to the prince or lord for a tenant dying without iffue. This is 
fometimes called Re/evium or relief-money, paid to this day to the prince 
. by the tenants of feveral lands; though it be exprefly remitted in the 
charter of North-Wales. 

' But for Gober, I have good grounds out of the Extent of North- 

Wales to affirm, that it was that which was paid to the prince or lord 

for the marriage of a vaffal’s daughter ; 3 which was moft commonly ten 

fhillings. See the Extent-book in Villé Treddeftennydd in- Anglefey. A 

relic, it feems, of ancient heathenifh barbarity, commuted in time of 
Chriftianity to a fum of money, and therefore called Am-wobr+ ; being © 
a foppletory mult, payable to the chief lord of the place, inftead of 
that barbarous cuftom of deflouring his vaffal’s bride. Many of thefe 
payments are now remitted by the charter of North-Wales, granted to 

te Welth by king Henry the Seventh. 


* This is the fame with Abediw, Ebedinv, und Daered, in Anglefey, Hatred, where the belt 
beaft of the tenant’s at his death, is due to the lord: Anylice, Herriot. 

+ Gober and Ameber are two diftin® muléts; the former being a fine paid to the lord on the 
marriage of a tenant’s daughter, or on her committing the aé& of incontinency : The latter, ‘a 
payment made to the bride’s father or guardian, for his confent. 
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Lastry, Attendances: Thefe were an obligation on the great ones 

to their fovereign prince. I call it attendance, becaufe it was the con- 
dition of a fee or honour, as fervice was the condition of inferior tenures. 
And this attendance was of fundry forts, according to the feveral occa- 
fions of the prince, both in peace and war. 
' The perfons thus obliged were generally the prince’s nobles, lords - 
and barons, and therefore this attendance of theirs is fometimes called 
baron-fervice. And thefe lords and great men had likewife under them, 
both tenants of freeholds and vaffals, over whom they were lords in fee. 
And it is here a queftion, perhaps worth enquiry, whether there was 
before Edward the Third, any fuch thing as fec-fimple in Wales, except 
only in thefe noble and feudatory poffeflions ? Of this fort was Liowarch 
ap Bran of Porthamel; Hwfa ap Cynddel of Prefaddfed; Tegerin ap 
Carwedd of Liwydiarth; Eneon ap Gwalchmai of Tréfeilir ; Cadrod 
Hwrdd of Bodafon, and others in their time of this country, who had 
trufts and offices both martial and civil conferred upon them, and alfo 
titles, honorary and minifterial ; all depending on thefe conditions. 

Thus * Hwfa ap Cynddel of Prefaddfed held his eftate in fee, by. at- 
tending on the prince’s coronation, and bearing up of the right fide of 
the canopy over the prince's head, at that folemnity. And the bithop 
they fay, held fomewhat by his peculiar office of crowning him, and 
by being his capél/anus primarius, his principal chaplain, Mboft of the 
prince’s lords and nobles were bound to particular attendances by thofe 
. land-conditions, befides what they were in general obliged to, as fub- 
jeats by homage and fealty ; which conditions under pain. of banithe 

ment (which fort of punifhing was then moft in ufe) and. forfeiture of 
their eftates, they were bound to perform, when duly fummoned ank 
- called thereunto. 

On this account, I conceive, it was that the three fone of Tidur ap- 
Gronw of Trecaftell, viz. Ednyfed of Irecaftell, Gronw of Penmynydd, and 
Rhys of Arddreiniog, were in their time called the three temporal lords 
of Anglefey ; as the Penclas of Holy-Hrad—i. c.. Pencolas or prefident 
of the collegiate church there ;—the arch-deacon of Anglefey ; and the 
prior of Penmon, were the three fpirjtual lords. Their tenures, it feems,, 

§ Yr Hwfa bwn ai Etifeddion bynaf a wifcant y Dalaith am ben y T,; la le ! 
eo was ala ang a en Be 
Ghdésith SOpy, p53. : ea SRE Sites Oe ae Ber 
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‘being baron or knight-fervices, and anciently intittedto fome of thofe 
. martial or minifterial attendances, encouraged them, for prefervation of 
. their ancient rights and cuftoms, to take on them thofe titles and call 
.themfelves knights or lords ;.as the ftory of one, who indeed was father 
of thefe mentioned temporal lords, is remarkable, in Mr. Robert 
Vaughan’s book concerning that particular., Thefe forts of Welth lords 
were they that paid homage for their lands and eftates in fee, to Edward 
prince of Wales, at Chefter, in the time of Edward the Fitft. See 
- Caradocus Lancar. Mr. Wynn's edition, p. 310- 
_ There were in Anglefey, and in other countries, certain tenures and, 
lands,. which were held of.neither prince nor lord, but of certain faints. 
.er patrons of churches ; where we find, as appears in the Prince’s Ex- 
tent-book, the tenants of thofe lands call themie!ves abbots. Of which 
faints or church-patrons, there were feven in Anglefey that were in- 
titled in capite to feveral tenures, viz. St. Beuno, St. Cybi, St. Cadwaladr, 
St. Peirio, St. Cyngar, St. Macutus or MecheW, and St. Elian. The laft 
.of thefe, viz. St. Bian, had a great deab of lands beftowed on him and 
his church for ever by Cafwallon Law-bir, Sometime: prince of thefe 
countries, as appears by an ancient charter under the name of Ca/wallon,. 
but how authentic I cannot fay ; which yet has been. infpeéted and con— 
.firmed by fome of the kings of England. Mot of thefe churches, as I 
obferved inan ancient manufcript, had in ancient times their Nawddfaaw 
-or fanctuaries eftablifhed in them: Which gives me grounds to guefs ~ 
that one of the conditions of thofe tenures fo beftowed on them, was. 
-to maintain and fupport thofe places of refuge, and the perfons pro- 
-te€ted in them ; and to fee that their privileges and immunities, with 
.other rights thereunto belonging, were from time to time preferved and 
- kept inviolate. 
To conclude this fection; I here take leave to fay, that the reafon. 
. which induced me to colle& thefe brief remarks on the ftate and con- 
dition of our Cantrefs, Comots and townfhips, with their fubordinate 
_divifions in this ifle of Anglefey, was, that by them we might have fome 
‘light and infpection—ex Ungue Leonem—into the frame and conftitu- 
-tion of our. ancient Britifh government. And what I-heve gathered out 
‘of thefe mentioned verdicts, I take to be -unexceptionable teftimonies 
and evidences of what I have offered in relation to thofe fmaller divi- 
fions ; being the. reports. of the moft fub{tantial ‘men in every Comot,. 
-made. upon cath, and taken out of the beft affurances, of ancient men, 
records, gad tradition—and that too in the very. clofe and fetting of than 
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ancient Britith government; which (as all other fublunary. things have 
their determined fates and periods) was forced to lay down her ancient 
claims and pretenfions, and fubmit to the more peaceful and happy forms 
of a well-tempered Englith eftablifhment, under which it has now foc 
fome ages happily continued. 


SECTION XL 


The moft remarkable occurrences in the Ile of Mona, from the time it was 
fubdued by the Romans, and the Drutdifh hierarchy was aiffolved in st, 
to the time the Britifh fovereignty was chabhfbed at Aberfraw, where 
the biftory of Wales begins, to which I refer the reader for further ac- 
counts of it, during the reigns of sts fucceffive princes, to the time tt was 
made fubjett to the crown and laws of England. 


AVING in fome of the foregoing fections accounted for the firft 
planting and poffeffing of this Ifle of Mona by the ancient Druids, 
and the furrendering of it afterwards into the hands of the prevailing 
Romans ; and in the laft, for its ancient divifions, and the diftribution 
of them into. fundry forts of rights and poffeffions; it will not be, I 
-prefume, unufeful, if I briefly touch in this on fome of the moft re- 
markable events and overtures relating to this Ifle, from the conqueft of 
it by the Romans, to the time it was made again the {cat of fovereignty 
under Roderick the Great. Of which time, the overtures I frail take 
notice of will be of two forts, civil and eccleftaftical ; and will be diftin« 
guithed under two periods. Firft, from the Romans’ conquering the 
Ile of Mona, to their deferting it, and with it the whole ifle of Britain. 
And, Secondly, from that defertion, to the time when the Britith fceptre- 
was eftablithed at Aberfraw ; which in fome meafure may clear the way 
-to the Welth hiftory, which commences. about that time, and gives 
:many accounts of this ifland of Mona. ; 

In the firft interval, hiftory indeed affords us very little certainty in 
relation to this ifle, fave only that as a principal part of the Ordovican 
territory, it had a garrifon of Roman foldiers eftablithed in it by Sucto- 
nius Paulinus—Prefidium impofuit vicis, as Tacitus reports—which was 
foon ruined by the Britons, as I have before-mentioned. Yet this iffe 
being a place of confiderable confequence, as being the chief retreat of 
the Ordovices or North-Wales men, we may well prefume that fome 
time after, when Julius Agricola had retaken and compleated the con- 
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. queft of it, he likewife eftablithed garrifons in it. And though hiftory 
be-filent, as to the particulars of that tranfaction, yet the propriety and 
import of the names of certain places, may be juftly taken to fupply 
that defect. By the evidence of which we may guefs the two Cafelliirs, 
fituate near the two ends of the ifland, to have been the feats of thofe 
ftarding garrifons. And not far from each of thefe we find alfo two 
places called Pen Efeyns, importing chief afcents, with forme analogy 
to our Gorfedds ; as if in thefe two precinéts were then eftablifhed alfo 
their ufual prefidiary courts of juftice, for the adminiftration and go- 
vernment of the ifland. And Prefeddfod, i. e. Prafdis Manfio, now 
called Prefaddfed, may feem to have been the refidence of the Pre/es 
or its chief governor. For it is probable, being an ifland, that it had 
a feparate government of its own, for fome time at leaft. 

’ Whatever thefe Roman eftablithments at that time were, we are fure 
this Ifle of Mona, with the whole Ordovican territory, became after- 
wards part or member of that province, which in the general divifion 
of Britain by the Romans was called Britannia Secunda ; and had a pre- 

_fident of its own to govern the affairs of the province ; and had alfo two 
legions eftablifhed on the borders of it; viz. one at Chefter, called 
Valens or Vittrix Vigefima, which title of that legion might give ocea- 
fion to the Britons to call that place Caer Liteon Gawr *; that is, the 
tation of the mighty and valiant Legion, as by the many and great feats 
it had done here and elfewhere, it deferved to be called:—And another 
at the other end of this province, feated on the river Wif, called Britan- 
nica Secunda Auguha. Both thefe legions were advantageoufly feated to 
awe and keep under the Ordovices, the Stlures, and the Dimete (which 
were fo many unions and confederacies of petty Jords and fovereigns, 
who at firft had given the Romans work enough) and to hold them i in 
to their due obedience and fubjection. 

As.a past of this weftern province of Britain, called, as I faid before, 
Britannia Secunda, this Ifle of Mona— having now fubmitted to the Ro- 
man yoke—muft be believed to have had the fame fate with other coun- 
tries that were members of it, in paying of tributes, and fending what 
levies of men it could afford, to ferve abroad in the Roman armies and 
garrifons. And perhaps in refpect of this latter or perfonal thraldom, 
the inhabitants of this ifland were a litthe happier than many of their 


* Our author runs here, aftet’' Mr. Camden, into a miftake. For this place, according to ali 
our Britith writers, was fo called from its firft founder Lises Gawr, the fon of Bratus Darieslqs. . 
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fellow-vaflals in the more inland parts of the country ; where draining. 
of marfhes, paving of boggs, raifing of cquée-ways, levelling of port- 
ways, building of caftles, palaces, temples, public edifices, and other 
fervile drudgeries, employed the hands and wafted the ftrength of abun- 
dance of poor wretches: As the noble Galgacus, in his pathetic {peech 
to his Caledonian atmy (recorded by Tacitus) fays they were in man 
places compelled with ftripes and hardfhips to undergo. * a 

For indeed in all this Ifle of Mona we find no tokens of that fort of 

flavery 5 no remains of palaces, baths, temples, great caftles, and other 
Roman works, that may be thought to employ the natives of it ; except 
we reckon under that head, the great caufe-way or bridge near Holy- 
Head, called Pont Ryd Pont, and the many fifheries or thofe enclofures 
of great ftones, raifed in many nooks and angles in the fea round the 
ifland, efpecially on the fhore of the river Menat. And this fort of work 
I take the more probable to be Roman, for that I frequently find thofe. 
fone-weirs in our ancient * deeds to have been called Gurgites, a name | 
undoubtedly the Romans gave them—as being generally made in creeks 
and eddies that draw and {wallow in, and therefore called by them 
Gurgites, arid corruptly by the Britons, Gergit or Goret, a name they 

retain to this day—as having been firft built at the command and by 

the direction of the Romans, fome of them with great toil and labour. 
_ Yet this ifland feems to have been a place of fome confiderable repute, . 
efpecially m the more peaceful times of the Roman empire, as appears 
by the many medals that were from time to time taken up in this ifland, 
and from the abundance of their coins, gold, filver, copper, brafs, 

that were and are daily here and there dug up in it. - Not to mention 
the probability of greater quantity of thefe Roman coins being taken up 
in former ages, when more of them were to be found; I have myfelf 
feen (of the number of fuch as we may well prefume were taken up- 
lately) coins-of many of the emperors, and of fome of the Cefars, from 
Caligula to Valentinian the Second, taken up in this ifland, which com- 
prehends all the time the Romans governed here. And of fome of them 
whole pots full were lately found, and great numbers of Caraufius’s, 


© Fobannues Hammoud, &c. dedi JF conceffi Willime ap Gryffyth ap Gwilim wnum tenementum mex 
cum omvibus terris mais in Villa de Bodwa in Commit, Anglefey, Sc. ac etiam quartam partum Eicouemia 
oe Diminio Epifcopt & Capstuli Bangor in Comotis Mens, Malltracth (3 Liewon in Comitatu Anglefey: see 
non partes meas in Gurgitibus five pifeariis Villa de Trevorion in Comitaty Carnarvon, pre Sexagiata 
fe Soiree: prafate W. G. G. folut. qua quidem Tenem. tere. Eiconomia partes in Gurgitibus frve 
Pihariis mibi deveneriat ex parte Marvred uxeris ma qua futt uxer Eduyfed E 
Bodva, xx. die Septemb. dane Hen, 4. Prime. peta es heel ri hehe oe 
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Alle&us, Conftantius, Conftantine—father and fon, Conftans, and of 
Helen the emprefs. All which muft needs argue that the place was 
very much frequented by the better fort, when it had fuch quantities of 
Roman coins loft and buried in it. 

All this wealth of the place, of which thefe coins are fo many tefti- 
monies, proceeded either from the plenty of corn and other provifions 
it afforded ; or from the fingularity and pleafures of the place, and other 
conveniencies of it, inviting perhaps many of the Roman gentry of the 
neighbouring countries, and not unlikely many of the officers of the le- 
gion at Chefter, to come and divert themfelves in proper feafons, with fith- 
ing, hunting, and catching of wild fowl, which may well be fuppofed to 
have brought this money into it. And if it abounded with corn, fith, 
and wild fowl, as we have reafon to prefume it then did; we may as_ 
juftly prefume, that when affairs began to be fettled, and laws to be ob- 
ferved, it grew again wealthy and confiderable : It being near enough to 
vend its commodities by fea tothe legion at Chefter, whofeconfumption of 
provifions muft be much more than this fmall ifland could afford ; and 
yet far enough from it, not to be harraffed, abufed and pillaged, as their 
too near neighbours frequently were, by the infolent foldiery. On 
which account, and by its being removed out of the way of oppreffion, - 
this ifle may be well thought, after the firft devaftation was over, to have 
enjoyed great plenty ; and to have borne its yoke, when once accaftomed 
to it, with greater eafe and fecurity, than many of its fellow-fubjects 
in the more expofed parts of the nation. 

In this interval alfo, this ifland enjoyed the greateft bleffing it ever 
had fince it was an ifland. Almighty Providence was now in mercy 
pleafed to difcover to it the knowlege of Chrift crucified ; whereby tho’ 
for the punifhment of their fins he had fubjected the bodies of thofe © 
poor natives to the dominion of the Romans, yet for the glory of his 
great name, he at the fame opened them a way to releafe their fouls 
from the vaffalage and tyranny of Satan, under which they had fo long 
groaned during the darknefs and errors of Gentilifm. 

Now in accounting for this great affair, I cannot with others, forbear 
lamenting here the misfortune of our nation, in having the precious re- 
cords that were to convey to pofterity the memory of this great work, 
all deftroyed by the ravages of the barbarous Saxons, when we had the 
good fortune to have the Gofpel preached to us in the earlieft years of 
Chriftianity, even before Rome itfelf. And our complaint herein is 
the more juft, in that it is too much to be fufpected, that this execra- 
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ble villainy was perpetrated by the inftigation of Romith agents, envious 
of our earlier converfion, after the coming over of monk Auftin, to per- 
vert our purer faith, and to lay on the ruins of our ancient church the 
foundation of the papal grandeur and tyranny. : 

For a little before the arrival of this monk Auftin, we find Gildas, 
the moft ancient Britith author we have now extant, pofitively affrm- 
ing it of his certain knowlege. And what knowlege, properly fo called, 
could he have, but from undoubted records preferved to his time, and 
perufed by him, probably at Bangor-monaftry, where he ftudied, and 
was a member of it? * Which place, with all its books and records, 
it is too well known, was burnt and ruined, and about one thoufand 
and two hundred of its monks inhumanly butchered by the Saxons, on 
the perfuafion (as it is much to be fufpected, from his having before threat- 
ened in a fly prophetic way our bifhops with it) of that wicked Auftin. 
The lofs of other records he bemoans indeed; but of thofe relating 
‘to the affairs of the church, he is pofitively fure. Tr empore ut fcimus 
fummo Tiberit Cafaris—« We know”—he does not fay it is reported, 
there is a tradition or the like ; but upon affured warrant, the records be- 
ing full and certain, their authority not in the leaft queftioned,. but owned 
by all. He fays, «* We know that in the latter end of Tiberius Cefar’s 
reign, when this ifland lay frozen by its diftance from the vifible’ fun, 
Chrift the fun of righteoufnefs, the true fun, not from a temporal, but 
from an eternal firmament, was firft pleafed to communicate his rays, 
that is, his precepts, to our inhabitants, held faft, by fome with more 
or lefs fervency, to the hot days of Dioclefian.” 

Who it was that was meant by Gildas, by whofe coming the light 
of the gofpel thone in Britain in the latter end of Tiberius’s reign, is 
‘ quite loft from the memoirs of the Chriftian church.. And whether the 
ancient tradition of Jofeph of Arimathea, who might then. well tranf- 
port himfelf to Britain in one of the Pheenician fhips that. frequently 
traded for tin, and fo carry with him the firft tidings of Chrift, has any 
foundation in truth, (not heeding the Glaftenbury ftory of it) is equally 
uncertain. Yet it feems very probable, that that honourable perfon, 
foon after the afcenfion of Chrift, conveyed himfelf away from the Jewith 
fanhedrim, of which he was a member, to fome remote country, for 
fear the Jews fhould queftion him about Chrift’s body, which he had 
buried, but had rofe up from the grave he had laid it in: Which mutt 


* We have no authority at all to fay that Gildas was a member of Bangor-monattry. 
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be a fear well grounded, and a juft occafion of his withdrawing himfelf 
fomewhere out of their reach; and that he did fo is very likely. For 
a perfon of his character and merit, if he had ftaid in Judea during the 
ten fucceeding years after the refurrection, would in all probability have 
met with an eminent mention even in the fcripture, either for his death 
or his conduct in propagating the gofpel. For though the firft propa- 
gators of it did not turn to the Gentiles for the {pace of ten years after 
that, yet I fee not how it can infer, or what fhould hinder, that the 
light of the Chriftian doétrine, even in the time which Gildas mentions, 
could not be conveyed and difcovered to us; fince it is fure that their 
great commiffion from Chrift’s own mouth was, ‘ Go ye and teach © 
all nations,” without any limitation of time or place, only beginning at 
Jerufalem, which might be done at any time. To this may be added, 
that what was tranfaéted at the Pentecoft fees to warrant the doing it, 
at any time after, efpecially in remote countries where no Jews were, 
and where any one of the difciples of Chrift did arrive, in order to do 
it. But whether Jofeph of Arimathea or fome other perfon did it,- 
Gildas in his way of writing feems pofitive it was done before the death 
of the emperor Tiberius. By which account, if granted to be true, it 
will appear that the gofpel was brought to and preached i in Britain, 
even before it was at Rome itfelf by fome years; which is a point not 
to be given up by us, without an evidence as early and exprefs at leaft 
againft it as this of Gildas is for it, which has not yet appeared. For it 
is not fo much as pretended by the Romanifts that St. Peter; who, they 
own, brought firft the faith of Chrift to Rome, arrived there before the 
fecond year of Claudius’s reign, which was at leaft five years after the 
death of Tiberius, and after it was brought to Britain: Which ferves 
to fhew that the Britifh church in its firft rudiments, was fenior to that 
of Rome by fo many years. And as fome evidence of the truth of this 
mentioned tradition; it is well known that the kings of Britain and 
their bifhops challenged and were allowed precedency in great fynods 
and other folemn conventions by many of their neighbouring king- 
doms, on account of their having received the Chriftian faith before 
others in thefe weftern parts of the world; by which it appears it was 
no groundlef{s tradition upon which they built that claim. 

- Now befides what Gildas hints to us in this pafflage, and was no 
doubt well known in his time; we have other teftimonies that come 
near it in foreign authors (which neither the malice of Rome, nor the 
barbarity of heathens could deitroy) left yet remaining ; which probably 
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were but what thofe foreign authors colleGted out of our Britith records ; 
or rather received from the mouths of fome of our Britifh clergy at Arles 
and Nice, where fome of them reforted to fynods *, and might be well 
prefumed to give the ather bifhops there an account of the primitive ftate 
and planting of the Britifh church, agreeable to the records we pre~ 
ferved of it. By which teftimonies in general it appeared, that the _ 
evangelical light was brought to the ifles of Britain, and to the utmoft 
bounds of the Weft, by fome of the apoftles themfelves, and others fent 
by them. 

First, By fome of the apoftles: It is reported that St. James, the 
fon of Zebedee, with his mother Salome, came into Britain to give 
tidings of Chrift about fix years after the refurrection: And alfo that 
Simon Zelotes came to Britannia about four years after, teaching Chrift, 
till he was taken up and martyred by the magiftrates or Druids, who 
were then of great authority among the people. Some fay that St. 
Peter was alfo in Britain, to which Gildas feems to allude in his Sedem 
Petri, &c. 

SECONDLY, By apoftolical men, or men fent by the apoftles, It is 
aftirmed by thofe teftimonies that Ariftobulus, the brother of St. Bar- 
nabas, was fent by St. Paul and St. Barnabas to Britannia to be their 
bifhop about the year of our Lord 51. Of the twelve companions of 
Jofeph of Arimathea, the monks of Glaftenbury have fo deformed that 
tradition with their abfurd fables, that their ftory of it deferves little 
or no credit. But of all the foreign teftimonies we have of that affair, 
the firongeft and beft grounded, and on which I chiefly infift, is that 
which tells us St. Paul travelled to the Britith ifles and eftablithed a church: 
therein: Which implies that he ordained prefbyters and deacons here un- 
der Ariftobulus, or fome other, whom he appointed bifhop over them,. 
in order to fet forward that important work of converting the Britith. 
people to the faith of Chrift, which indeed in a little time gained con-- 
fiderably upon them. 

This coming of St. Paul to the Britith ifles, and as Eufebius men- 
tions (though he names him not) to the utmoft corners of the Weit, is. 
owned on all hands to have been after the fourth year of Nero, at which. 
time he was fet at liberty in Rome. And being to make his journey 
weftward, it is not unlikely that he was influenced and engaged by that, 


* There were out of Britain at the council of Arles three bifhops, one orettl and one deacon. 


The bifhops of York and London, and the. bithop of a colony, probably of Caer/eon. Lhyd's Hift. 
Cour. p. 72. 
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noble Britith lady Claudia Rufina, his convert, and at whofe houfe he 
was entertained, to proceed directly to Britain to her countrymen and 
relations to preach unto them the word of life; which it is probable 
he arrived at, Anno 59. For it is fuppofed that St. Paul came into 
Britein fome time before Suetonius Paulinus was fent to be governor of 
Britain ; which was Anno 60 or 61. Of which coming of St. Paul to 
the Britifh Ifles an ancient Chriftian poet writes thus : 


Tranfiit Oceanum, vel qua facit Infula portum, 
Quafque Britannus habet terras, quafque Ultima Thule. 


Venantius Fortunatus, 44. 3s 
de vita Martini. 


Now fince we are pretty fure from the beft foreign authorities, that 
St. Paul came himfelf to Britain about the ‘time now mentioned; and 
if he came, no doubt is to be made but that he planted a church in it 
(if none had been planted before) as he did in the many countries he 
came into; and if he planted a church in it, it is as doubtlefs that he 
ordained a bifhop, prefbyters, and deacons, who, together with other 
devout converts, were inftructed by him to proceed in carrying on the 
work of the gofpe} to the ytmoft corners of the land, if he did not him- 
felf go there: Then, I fay, it may come well to be enquired, whether 
fome of thofe prefbyters at leaft, or fome other holy men before, did 
not travel to the Ifle of Mona before it was conquered by Suetonius 
Paulinus, and preached the gofpel in it. This is indeed what no one 
can pofitively affirm: But if we confider that the Ifle of Mona was the 
utmoft weftern ifle of Great-Britain, to which utmoft weftern bounds. 
the gofpel is faid to have been preached by him; that it was alfo the 
principal feat of the Britifh Druids; that thofe Druids governed the 
confciences of the people ; were great moralifts and adorers of one God ;. 
and confequently that the gaining them, or fome of the chiefeft of them, 
was a ready way of converting the whole nation ; and indeed, except- 
ing their human facrifices and diabolical * magick, they were, as to 

life 


* This magick of the Druids, or one part-of it, feems to have remained among the Britons 
even after their converfion to Chriftianity, and is called Tai in Scotland; which is a way of pre- 
diting by a fort of vifion they call Second Sight: And I take it to be a relic of Druidifin, parti- 
cularly from a noted ftory related by Vopifcus, of the emperor Dioclefian, who, when a private 
foldier in Gallia, on his removing thence, reckoning with his hoftefs, who was a Druid woman, 
fhe told him he was too penurious, ahd did not bear in him the noble foul of a foldier; on his 
reply, that his pay was fmall, the looking ftedfaftly on him, faid that-he needed not be fo aoe 
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life and converfation in many points, almoft half Chriftians to their 
hands.—Confidering all this, I fay, we have fome grounds to think that 
the firft.teps of fome of thofe holy:men were bent towards it, and made 
no long ftay' till they came into it : Confidering alfo a little farther, that 
the power of life and death, in point of law, and judicature, was vefted 
in thefe Druids ; that one of the feats of judgment whereon they exer- 
cifed that power by acquitting or condemning, as I have before fhewed, 
was in the Ifle of Mona; that a medal of our Bleffed Saviour was taken 
up out of the rubbith of that very mount or tribunal, where their fen- 
tences and judgments were pronounced ; that feeing it was taken up in 
fo obf{cure, unfrequented, and defolate a place as now it is, and I be- 
lieve ever fince was, none can well doubt of its being true and genuine, 
the circumftances of thing and place confidered; that bearing on it a 
Chriftian infcription, importing, ** This is Jesus Curist the Media- 
tor,” it muft be fuppofed to have been brought there by fome Chriftian ; 
that the Druids’ authority was quite diffolved here, and their perfons 
routed away by the Romans at the conqueft of this ifland, and confe- 
quently no further judging and condemning of criminals at this mount 
or confiftory ; all this will fhew that that medal muft be dropt there 
before the demolithing of it by Suetonius Paulinus. And laftly, the 
conqueft of this Ifle of Mona happening about feventeen years after 
Simon Zelotes is faid to have preached the gofpel in Britain, and about 
two years after St. Paul planted a church in it, we may on thefe confi- 
derations be inclined or at leaft have room to think, that one or other 
of thofe holy men, thofe devout planters of Chriftianity, did come to 
this Ifle of Mona, preached or offered to preach the gofpel in it, and 


of his money, fcr after he fhould kill a boar, the confidently pronounced, he would be emperor of 
Rome, which he took as a compliment from her: But feeing her ferious in her affirmation, the 
' words the fpoke ituck tohim, and he afterwards took much delight in hunting and killing of hoarse 

often faying when he faw many made emperors, and his own fortune not much mending. « I 
kill the boars, but it is others that eat theflefh”” Yet it happened that, many years after, one 
Arius Aper, father-in-law of the emperor Numerianus, grafping for the empire, traitoro : 
him, for which faé&t being apprehended by the foldiers and brought before Dioclefian, who bein 
then become a prime commander in the army, they Jeft the traytor to his difpofal, who afking he 
name, and being told that he was called Aper, i.c. a boar, without further paufe, he fheathed 
his {word in his bowels, faying, Et bunc Aprum cum Cateris, i. e. “* Even this boar alfo to the reft -”” 
which done, the foldicrs, commending it as a quick extraordinary a@ of juftice, without further ae 
liberation faluted him by the name of emperor. 

I bring this ftory here in view, as not improper on this hint, nor unufeful to be obferved, be- 
caufe it gives fair evidence of the antiquity of the Second Sight, and withal thews that it defcended 
from the ancient Druids, as being one part of the diabolical magick they are charged with; and 
upon their difperfion into the te:ritories cof Denmark and Swedeland continued there, in the moft 
heathenifu parts, to this day, asis fet forth in the ftory of the late Duncan Campbel. 
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perhaps loft his life, with this medal, at the place it was taken up, be- 
fore ever the Romans.fet foot upon it; verifying in part what Tertul- 
- lian, an age after, relates of the fudden progrefs of the Chriftian faith 
among us, viz. Britannorum loca Romanis inacceffa, Chrifio vero fubdita— 
i.e. ‘¢ The Chriftian doGrine anticipated the Reman fword in the ce- 
lerity of its conquefts, and reached where that had not.” So much {wifter 
were the wings of the dove, carrying the joyful tidings of peace on 
earth and good will towards men, than of the Roman eagle ibe 
war and defolation among them. 

But after the fubduing of this ifland by the. Romans, there is no 
room to doubt that the word of life was plentifully .beftowed upon it; 
it being by the wife adjaftment of Providence the fignal advantage of 
propagating the Chriftian faith, in haying the minds of people, at the 
feafon of offering it to them, extremely diftreffed and intenerated, as they 
were then, by a world of calamities and oppreflion—wfhiéio dat intel- 
le&um—than which nothing could more fit and prepare them to receive 
and embrace it. Add to this, the Druids. being then on a fudden all 
driven away or deftroyed, or not daring to appear, the minds of people 
were left free and at greater liberty to take in the comforts of the; ‘Eolpel, 
which are always welcome to the grieved and. afflicted. 

On this opportunity, we may well conceive, the gofpel. oe took 
footing, and by degrees prevailed in this. ifland, as it did in all this 
weftern province ; which we find in about an, hundred and fifty years 
after almoft all Chriftian,. and making an ecclefiaftical province, with an 
archbifhop at Caer Liton on Wife, and fuffragans under him. Having, 
had many years before then, that is, Anno 182, as the learned Primate 
Uther affirms, a fchool of Chriftian learning, to fupply the province 
with clergymen,. founded at Bangor ifcoed.tn Flintfhire, which became 
afterwards that fo.much noted and. famous monaftry of Bangor. But 
what number of bifhops the faid archbifhop of Caer Leon had at. firft 
under his jurifdiction,. or. to what diocefe the Ifle of Mona belonged igs 
uncertain : Bangor and St. Afaph diocefes, the neareft to it, being not 
founded till after the Romans deferted Britain; and the Saxons had driven 
the Southern Britons to Wales. It is indeed generally conceived that 
_ after the manner of the Eaftern churches, there were feven bifhops un- 
der the archbifhop in this province. And it is not unlikely that the 
feven:partitions or‘claffes of clergymen, which venerable Bede mentions 
to have been in the renowned monaftry of Bangor, were fo many dif- 
tinct communities peculiarly appertaining to thofe feven fuffragan. 

churches ;. 
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churches ; whereof fome had bifhops with feats endowed, and fome had 
theirs confecrated fine Titulo 5 as we find Sampfon the difciple of Itudus 
and abbot of L/angarmon to have been fo ordained by archbifhop Du- 
britius, as Primate Ufher obferves. And indeed the’ fame learned pre- 
late alfo fays, that in this interval, viz. Anno 364, one Cedrus, fon of 
Solomon‘duke of Cornwal, was confecrated bifhop by St. Hilary of 
Poictiers, and was feated in this Ifle of Mona as bifhop thereof, at a place 
called from him Caer Cydi to this day. But I fear *, if the genealogy 
we have of our Britith faints may deferve any credit, that that great and 
learned perfon was out in placing him fo high in time, as to be con- 
temporary with St. Hilary bifhop of Poitiers. For the faid genealogy 
makes Solomon the father of Cebius or Cyéi, to be great grandfon of 
Conftantine duke of Cornwal, who next fucceeded king Arthur in the 
Britifh throne, and who was contemporary with Gildas Badonicus about 
the year 550. But whether of the two is in the right, John Tinmouth, 
from whom the archbifhop feems to have had his account, or the ge« 
nealogy I mention, I fhall not pretend to determine; only I hall obferve 
here, that our St. Ean, firnamed Cannan +, i. e. the Bright, by 
Latin writers called Hlarius, who was contemporary with Ca/wallon 
‘law bir, who ruled in this Ifle of Mona about the year 450, hath been 
often miftaken by many for St. Hilary bifhop of Poitiers. : 
As it does not appear that the bifhops of North-Wales (unlefs we ~ 
allow of this account of Cydi) had any peculiar feats before the erection 
of Bangor and St. Afeph into diocefan fees ; fo neither can we find that 
the clergy in general, during this interval, had-any diftin@& cures or 
parifhes to refide in, but lived together with their biffrops on the emo» 
tument of the church in collegiate bodiesy as thofe feven partitions or 
communities mentioned by Bede at the great convent at Bangor, in all 
likelihood, were to attend to reading and praying ; and in obedience to 
their bifhops, to go to fuch diftricts as were allotted to them, to per- 
form the offices of their function, as occafion required. And as to what 
is there faid by Bede, -of theic living in that monaftry by the labour of 


* To remove our author’s fear it may be obferved, that we have a tradition even to this day, 
about this Cyd:—that he ufed to meet St. Seirio! weekly at a place called Clorach, near Llanerch- 
medd, where there are ftill two wells bearing their names; and becanle of Cyhi’s being continually 
with his face to the fun going and coming, an: the other the contrary, they gave them the fir- 
names of Seiriol avyn a Cybi felyn. Mr. Rowlands places Seirsol in the year 630: And the great . 
grandfon of him that lived A. D. 550, might alfo live in the year 630. So that this tradition and 
qur ancient genealogies agree exaflly. > 

+ By our Britith writers he is called Elian Ceimiad. He was the f 
mip ice} on of Alldud Redegawgy 
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their harids, it may have reference only to their lay-brethren, of whom 
they had great numbers; and if they had not, it does not yet argue - 
that they were not elergymen, but rather fhews that at the firft infti- 
tution of thet: hopfe, their otder yas, a6 generally in all thofe hoofes 
that wére. ehedted in times of perfeoutign, fo to do; however, after- 
wards ‘when the church flourithed, they might become’ better pro- 
vidéd for, and:live plentifully, without much labour, on the income 
of it. 

And as.it does not appear that: the clergy had any fettled diftin® pa- 
rithes i in this Ifle of Mona within the time of, or indeed in any part: of 
the kingdoin, til] many years after, this period ; {0 we do not find that 
they had many churches, but here and there perhaps a few cloifters and 
Oratories to afflemble in, where the miniter of the allotted diftri@ at 
fet times came, as the cyftom was, to'read and preach the word of 
God, and to adminifter the facrdments. Or perhaps the tenants and 
vaflals in many townlhips (for at that time there was. no fuch thing as 
independant freeholds) were obliged to repair and affemble at the ma- 
nor-houfes and manfions of their refpective lords and mafters, wha in 
al] likelihood had their chapels for that facred ufe and fervice. For by 
what retbains to us of the records of thefe times, we find that moft of 
the churches and chapels we have, were..dedicated to, and called by, 
the names of fuch patron-faints, as were not born till after this period, 
excepting fuch of thofe churches as took on them {cripture-names, as 
St. Mary, St.-Peter, St. Michael, and thelike. And if there were any 
public churches here within this period, it is very probable they were 
thefe mentibned, For we find the firft Chriftian Baflice or facred 
ftructures in other countries commonly dedicated to {cripture-faints. 
But I Jeave this as doubtful and uncertain. All we can pofitively affert 
of this period is, that, as the Romans found us a place of wealth, and 
in full poffeffion of the Druidical, fo they left as in the free enjoyment 
of the ease aon | 


Th SECOND PERIOD. 


HE Second Period begins with the fad and mighty confufions that 
happened among the Britons upon the recefs and diffolution of 

the Roman gavernment in Great-Britain, which was about the year 
399 when Maximus af Britifh race, to obtain the imperial purple, had 
U exhautted 
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exhaufted and broughe. along’ with him into Gallia, the very flower of. - 
its native forces; arid thereby left the ifle of Britain a prey to the luft 
and rapine of every fctambler.. The Picts, who were the remains of the 
anciently difpoffefled Britons, with the aid of their neighbours the Scots 
and Irith, thought they had good right to re-enter their loft poffeffions, 
which they foon did, and with their old pretenfions to the whole land _ 
(looking on the fouthern Britons as a degenerate race, more than half 
Romans) they continued to make repeated inroads with lamentable de- 
folations, into the very bowels of it, to try their title, and if poffible 
to regain it. : 
In this conteft, which Gildas defcribes with very moanful accents, 
there ftood up to oppofe thefe Picts and Scots, and to reftrain their ir- 
ruptions (for now walls ‘and turrets with which we formerly fecured 
ourfelves, without Roman arms to defend them, were but a jeft to thefe 
warlike tygers, greedy of changing their mountainous dens for more 
pleafant fruitful habitations) I fay, there ftood up two eminent fami- 
lies, who lay claim upon the abdication of the Romans, to the Britith 
{ceptre. ‘The one was defcended from Coil Godbebog, and confequently 
nearly-related to Conftantine the Great, who was grandfon of that Cod: 
The other family was headed by Odfavius, grandfon of Afckpiodotus, 
duke of Cornwal, who had been before chofen king of Britain, and flain 
by the faid Coil Godbebog. Of the former mentioned family were the 
fons of Cynetha Weledig a northern ‘prince, whofe mother Gwaw/ was 
fifter to Helen, Conffantine’s mother. The Cornwal family fome time 
after, under the ufurpation of Vortigern one of that lineage, who in- 
vited over the Saxons to their aid, had great ftruggles with thofe very 
Saxons, who would fain have appropriated all to themfelves. And af- 
ter him, the fame ftruggles went on under the fucceflive reigns of Au- _ 
rehus Ambrofius, Uter Pendragon, Arthur and Conftantine, all of that 
family ;. till at length the faid Con/lantine yielded the ftakes, and retired 
to feeure himfelf and the harraffed Britons that ftuck to him, in. his 
dutchy of Cornwa]. In the meantime, the fons of Cynetha, on the 
other fide, having driven away the Piéts and Scots, who had invaded 
the Ifle of Mona and the maritime parts of Wales, made head alfo againft 
the encroaching Saxons. Thefe fons of Cynetba, at that time, having 
Jeft Cumberland and fome neighbouring countries where they ruled, to 
the government of one of their family, retired into North-Wales, their 
grandmother's country, and feated themfelves in the feveral divifions 
of it, as their names left on thofe places do to this day teftify.. 


Te 
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To thefe, thus fettled, the poor Leegrian Britons *, efpecially their 
clergy, retreat for fafety of their lives, from the rage and cruelty of the 
barbarous Saxons; where the driven Britons, together with the ancient 
inhabitants of the place, under the conduct of the princes of the Cyne- 
thian family, made for a long time a noble ftand againft the encroach- 
ing attempts of the victorious Saxons, and fecured all the ancient Bri- 
tarinia Secunda, now called Wales, together with Cumberland, and a 
great part of Chefhire, from the violences of thefe ravenous invaders. 

The eldeft of thefe princes, called Eneon Urdd, or the Honourable, 
‘fent his eldeft fon Cafwallon law-bir to the Ifle of Mona, to fight and 
drive away the Irith Piéts, who a little before had forced the ifland, and 
near a ftrong fort called Din Dryfal, had-flain many of its inhabitants 
at a place called to this day, from the fought battle, Cerrig y Gwyddyl, 

- At that inftant Ca/wallon came feafonably ‘with his forces to the ifland, 
fought and routed them ; and at a place which the Irith had built, called 
Lian y Gwyddel, now Holy- Head, and where their fleet lay, killed Sirigt 
their captain with his own hands ; then fortified the place, and fo cleared 
the ifland of thefe piratical rovers, who by their frequent incurfions had 

fo long infefted it. This Cafwallon law bir being the eldeft branch of 
the family, chofe his feat in this ifland, the ruins of whofe’ court or 
ace are to this day to be feen near Li/an Elian, calléd: Liys Cafwallon: 
And I have by me a copy of a charter of lands, franchifes and immu- 
nities granted by this Cu/wallon to St. Elian and his fucceffors; which 
has been confirmed to the tenants or freeholders of thofe lands by uae 
of the kings of England. 

The eldeft fon of this Ca/wallon was the famous Maelgwn Gaspncae, 
Infularis or Infularum Draco, as Gildas calls him, on account probably 
of his being born in this ifland. But others think he called him fo, be- 
caufe he conquered the ifle of Man and the Hebrides. He behaved 
himfelf gallantly in many battles, and was a terror to the Saxons. His 
court or ufual abode was in Caernarvonfhire, at a place in Creuddyn 
called now Bryn Euryn or Llys Maelgwn Gwynedd, where or near which, 
many years after, Ednyfed Fychan a nobleman of Wales and defcended 
from him, had his chief manfion-houfe. This Maelgwn ere&ed the 
fee of Bangor about the year 550, where a little before, Daniel, the fon 
of Dionotbus or Dynawd, abbot of Bangor-is-coed, had built a college 


© Chorict §$ Sacerdotes mucronibus undique micantibus ac flammis, emus final in Sciarmialan pellustar. 
Matth. Wem. ad Annum 586. 
+ There is a place called Cafe’ Mackwn not far from Llen Elian 
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fon the North-Wales clergy, and became’ the firft bifhop of ‘it : Into 
which prince Maelgwn had once fome thoughts of entering himfelf a 
monk, and to take on him the profeffion of religion. But the charms 
and pleafares of the world, to which, ‘as Gildas writes, he was too much 
addiéted, foon choaked that good refolution in him ; and he became, in 
the latter part of his life, a great libertine—for which he could not ef- 
cape Gildas’s pen, and from receiving thereby, for his proud lafcivious 
living, very fevere lathes—though in his public conduct he appeared to 
have been a brave man, and a noble magnanimous prince. 

In the interim, the Welth, as 1 muft now begin to call them, having 
fomé refpite given them by the conquering Saxons, their fury towards 
them being fomewhat abated, and exhaufting itfelf againft one another 
for dominions and fovereignties ; the Welth, I fay, began to fortify and 
make the beft they could—having lo% their more rich and pleafant pof- 
feffions—of thefe mountainous countries they were left mafters of. And 
indeed in this deplorable cafe of theirs, the more mountdinous any coun- 
try was, the more acceptable and the better liked by them ; where every 
rock’ was a caftle, every hill a fort, every wood, bog and siver, a de- 
firable defence and -fecurity ; and above all, the defolate barrennefs of 
the place gave little temptation to thefe now glutted Saxons, to expose 
their lives too far, and pay too dear for the purchefe of it. 

Among, thefe natural advantages, which a people wrongfully dif- 
poffefied of their country were glad to meet with, the fight and-pofition 
of the Ifle of Anglefey, as I thall now call it, foon gave it preference 
to all other places of this Weftern part of the land, {0 as to have the ca- 
pital feat of what remained. of the Britith regal fovercignty placed in it, 
or on the borders of it, For] have already fhewed thet prince: Cafeallan 
chad his feat in the ifland, who being the eldeft branch of the Cynetbian 
family; and confequently on this fide, chief fovereign of the Britons in 
the regal line, to whom the other little princes, commonly ‘called kings 
in their own territories, paid homage and fubmiflion. “But his fon 
Maelgwn Gwynedd, and his grandfon Rbun ap Maelgwn, being prefled 
upon by the Saxons, took up their abode on the borders of it, in Caer-. 
narvonthire, for better fecuring the‘paffes of the mountains which fecure 
the Ifle: the one at Crenddyn, having a ftrong-caftle at. Digeanzwy ; and 
the other at Caer Rbun, whofe name it bears. . 

And here we may oblerve, that as the ridge of mountains called ~ 
Snowden, is a moft ftrong and natural rampire, ‘ranning in a-fomewhat 
bent line from fea to fea, with two rivers fpr a moat. on the back of 
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it, difcharging themfelues to the fea at Tracth Mawr and Conway, ag 
if nature, defigning this Ifle of Anglefey to be the feat of fovereignty, © 
had f{tretched this arm of mountains, fecured behind by thefe waters, 
to caver that neck of land where the Ifle is fituated, and confequently 
to be a wall and bulwark to it; fo we find tat very-ufe to have been” 
mage of all the defiles and openings that give paflage through that ridge 
of mountains, which as fo many gates and ayenues to come thro’ them 
to this Mand, have been all ftrongly fortified with caftles, towers and 
forts: As Diganwy-caftle at the great opening at Conway; Caer Rbug 
ar the pafs of Bwhch y ddau faen, with a fort below at Aber ; Dol y felen 
caftle, and a watch-tower at Nant Ffrankon ; Dol Badarn-caftle at Nant 
Peris; Cedom-caftle or fort at Nant taly llyn. And in the other broad. 
pafs from Merionyddthire at Traeth Mawr, they had two {trong ca- 
ftles, viz. Harlech on the one fide of the bay, and Criccieth on the 
other, with a watch-tower at Cafle Gyfarch, and a fort at Dolbenmaen... 
All which are demonftrations that the Ifle of Anglefey and part of Caer- 
narvonfhire, for the fafety of which, all thefe’ paffes were fo ftrongly. 
guarded, was on the firft retreat of the Britons into Wales, chofe to be: 
the prime refuge in cafe of diftrefs, and the chief feat of their monarchy. . 
For we find Cedfan the grandfon of Réun (his fon Beli ap Rbun dying: 
young) to have refided at Caer Segont, now Caernarven; where <alfo. 

ddwallo, Cadfan's fon, who was fo great a {courge to the Saxons, and. 

is fon Cadwaladr, the laft of the Britifh monarchs, fucceffively re-: 
fided. The great fafety and fecurity of the place, and the plenty of pro-- 
vifions which it afforded (the other parts of Wales being then frequently 
the feats af war, and therefore poor and uncultivated) induced thefe war- 
like princes to fettle dere their courts and families,. while they themfelves - 
purfued their wars; either annoying their enemies, as- Cadfan and. 
Cadwallo frequently did with great flayghter, or defending their own: 
territories. And the reafon that the latter of thefe princes removed the - 
Britifh court from Angleiey, where Cafwallon law-bir had firft fixed it, 
to Caernarvonthire, was, I confefs, becaufe the Irith and Pi@ith rovers 
were then very troublefome to the coafts, againft whom the ifland was 
jefs defenfible than the borders of Caernarvonfhire. But afterwards the 
poyal {eat was reftored to the ifland, and continued in it at Alerffraw 
during. all the time of the Britith princes. 

Now in relation to church affairs within this period ; as we have left. 
this Ifle at the latter end of the laft period in the free and full enjoy- 
ment of. the Chriftian faith, under its own.bifhop, if we will-believe 

the 
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the recited account of Cebius and St. Hilary of Poittiers; or at leaft, 
as part of the North-Wales diocefe, under one of the feven bifhops of 
the Cambrian province, wherever his feat, if he had any endowed, was 
placed ; fo by all the accounts that appear, the faith and do¢trine here 
profeffed and taught, continued pure and ‘apoftolical for a great’ part 
of this fecond period ; when at length the Romith dregs, brought over 
by Auftin the monk, crept here, and in a great meafure corrupted the 
primitive foundnefs and integrity of it; but never to fuch a degree as 
‘in the other parts of the nation. For many of the Romifh errors, then 
and after introduced into the Britifh church and nation by -the fubtilty 
of Rome, were never embraced by the people and clergy of North- 
‘Wales, as appears not only by their rejecting that grand injunction of 
an unmarried priefthood—their clergy, as well regular as fecular, be- 
ing commonly married all along, and thought expedient to be connived 
at, and reckoned pro vitio Gentis, as a peculiar fault of this people; but 
alfo by their quick and unanimous embracing the do¢trines of their an- 
cient faith, of which they retained many remains amongft them, when 
the reformation reftored them to the liberty of re-affuming and clofing 
with their primitive principles, of which they have given remarkable 
fpecimens, in their loyalty to their kings, and in their adherence to 
their bithops, againft all oppofition, even to this day. 
This infraétion by monk Auftin and his confederates on the dottriné, 
rights and privileges of our Britifh church, which happened near the 
middle of this period, was refolutely withftood by all our Britith clergy ; 
who till then generally refided together in conventual fraternities, un- 
der their heads and bifhops; perhaps after the example the Druidith 
priefts had left them ; heathen politics, founded upon reafon and vir- 
tue, not unbecoming Chriftian practice: And: which way of living 
contributed not a little.to the good fuccefs they had, by their united 
counfels and labours, againft the then growing encroachments of their 
adverfaries. ‘The Britifh nobles here, however fpotted in theirs lives 
and morals, as angry Gildas unmercifully upbraids them,- yet as men, 
of principles fhewed zeal and vigour in the caufe. Nay their very bards 
employed their talent that way, as we find Taliefin, Maelgwn's Poet 
Laureat *, even at Auftin’s firft coming {for he could not be alive much 
longer) denouncing woe on fuch of the clergy as were remifs in their 
duty, and neglected any part of it, in fo perilous a time; when, with 


_ © Of this we have no proof. 
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their temporal, their fpiritual rights were in danger of en made a 
prey to the avarice and rapine of unjuft invaders. 
‘  Gwae'r offeiriad byd, nis anghreifftia gwyd 

Ac nis Pregetha. 
Gwae ni cheidw e Gail, ac ef yn fugail 

Ac nis areiha: 
Gwae ni cheidw.ex ddefatd, rbag Bleiddie Rhi ee 

Ai fon gnwppa. 

(i. ¢. ) 

* Woe be to the prieft that’s born, 

~ Who will not duly weed his corn, 
And root away the tares ; 


Woe to the fhepherd that’s remifs 
In watching-of his flock, and is 
. Unfaithful in his cares ;. 


Woe be to him that doth not keep, 
With’s crooked ftaff, his harmlefs fheep 
From Romifh wolves:and {nares. 


All this they performed with good fuccefs while they continued to- 
gether i in united focieties ; but. after that fatal blow. at Bangor i ifcoed, 
where the flower of our clergy were killed-on the_fpot, .and the remain- 
der of them difperfed up and down the countries ; the poor.church in- 
deed for fome time ftruggled,, but. like a confumptive body, whofe vitals - 
were impaired, it. ftaggered at laft, and was forced to give way to cor- 
ruption. and ruin ;. under which (like the. woman in the wildernefs) - 
fhe groaned,. but yet was fed.and kept alive for fome hundreds of years. 
Their brethren likewife in Cornwal refifted the Romith. ufurpation . 
much longer than the reft of the Britons, till about the year of our Lord. 
gos, when king Edward the Elder, with the pope’s confent, fettled a. 
bithop’s fee among them at St. Germains, and placed one A;dulphus to: 
be their firft bithop ; who with his fucceffors, by the pope’s power then | 
greatly. prevailing, in a fhort time reduced them, much againft their. 


*- This triplet is wrong. The original Jiterally means, 
Woe to the worldly prieft, 
Who neither checks vice, . 
Nor preaches. 


will, . 
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Will, td fabmit their ancient faith t6 the conduct of papal! difcipline, s# 
moft of the Britons weré before forced to do. 

At the time of this maffacre, which happened ‘in the year 603, we 
may date the firft beginning of the downfall of our Britith churches, 
and of the ereéting thereon our long bondage and flavery under the 
ufurpation of Rome, with all the errors and innovations’ that ufurped 

‘dominion then opened a way to, or brought along with it; though a 
noble ftand was made for a confiderable time by the remains of the 
Britith clergy, under the zealous encouragement of their own, and the 
propitious favour and countenance alfo of fome of the Saxon princes (fo 
forcible is truth as even to make fometimes our enemies befriend us). 
til at laft the ancient orthodox apoftolical churches in Britain (their 
clergy being now feparited, and their princes becoming divided in their 
interefts) by an unaccountable difpofal of Providence, were’ all fwal- 
lowed up in the Romifh: gulph; and, forely againft their wills, were 
forced to fubmit to lordly Auftin and his train of foreign metropolitans ; 
who, as they had diffeized us of our rights and privileges, fo they 
warped and corrupted our faith foon after, with all the innovations and 
errors they thought fit to impofe upon as. ; 

At this difperfion of the Britifh clergy alfo, began the erection and ef- 
tablifhing of Parochial Cures, and the building of our country churches. 

This diftribution of diocefes into parifhes or diftin& minifterial cures 
in England, is attributed to archbifhop Honorius, who lived indeed 
about the fame time that this diftribution happened with us. But in 
the Britifh churches at that time his injunctions could be of no force ; 
and therefore we mutt afcribe this procedure rather to a hard fate, and 
the neceflity of the times which required in the clergy a greater vigi- 
Jance, and ¢hat a more near attendance to their flocks when fuch wolves 
were gaping for them; or laftly and moft immediately, it may be af- 
cribed to their having at that time their general rendezvous or college 
‘at Bangor ifcoed-broke up‘ and ruined by the barbarous Saxons, on the 
inftigation of monk Auftin, as it is too much to be fufpected. 

But however that was, of which we have only probable circumftances 
to guefs by; we are fure that greater numbers of the diffipated clergy, 
juft after that inhumtan butchery, reforted to the Ifle of Anglefey, than 
did to any other part of Wales of twice its dimenfions. For if we 
reckoa the number of priefts that then flocked into it, by the aumber 
of churches and parifhes,. which were then or a little while after ere@ed 
and eftablifhed in this ifland, we fall find them to exceed by much, 

| what 
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what came’to any other country in North-Wales. For by that eftimate 
we may obferve in Anglefey feventy-four parifhes, which we have rea- 
fon to believe, are as old as that time; and therefore we may reckon 
as many of thofe priefts to have-come and refided in it; whereas Caer- 
narvonfhire, which is-almoft twice as large, has but fixty-eight ; Mont- 
‘gomerythire almoft thrice as large, has but forty-fevens; Denbighthire 
‘more than twice as large, has but fifty-feven ; Flintthire only twerity- 
eight ; and Merionyddfhire thirty-feven parifhes ; and confequently but ~ 
{fo many priefts that came and feteled in them. Which ferves to fhew 

‘that the fecurity and fertility of the place invited then many more of the 

clergy to make their abodes in this ifland, than in any part of North- - 
‘Wales. And yet we may further obferve from this reckoning, that the 

whole number of the retreated clergy, if counted by parifhes, was but three 

hundred and eleven. And if half the number of them that lived in that 

convent were clergymen, it well may be prefamed that not only all 

Wales, -but alfo a good part of England, might have their: congrega-. 
tions ferved by mirifters out of this monaftry. But it is very probable 

that many of them were lay-monks, giving themfelves to prayers and 

abftinence, and young ftudents with officers and fervants that took care 

~of ferving the houfe, and of colleGting and managing the church's reve- 

‘ue, their whole number being about two thoufand. 

Indeed a little before this Parochial diftribution happened, we find 
acollege at Bangor in Caernarvonfhire, probably in imitation of that 
at Ifcord, ereCted by Daniel the fon of Dronsthus, abbot of the former: 
And anather a little after that, by Beuno, at a place called Clynnoc, in 
ahe fame county. That.at Bangor. was made a hifhopric by prince 
Maelgwn, and the faid Danie/ confecrated bifhop-thereof by Dudricius, 
archbithop of Caerleon. But the other at Clynnoc, having no bithop, 
but a Prafettus Monachorum or abbot prefiding over it, continved only 
a place of education and, literature, as many other places in Wales in 
thofe days were; where religion was profeffed after the manner of the | 
Eaft, and young men trained up to the bifhop’s hands to fill up the va- 
cancies of the Parochial clergy, as I may now call them. 

Now as to the building of thefe Parochial churches; it was then the 
cuftom of fome of the moft eminent of the clergy, bifhops, abbots and 
the like, to travel, accompanied with fome of their Prefbyters, to the 
lords and great ones of the land, making finall prefents to them (as 
Beuno did to king Cadfan at Cacr Svgont of a little golden fteptre) for 
their affiftance and encouragement ta build thofe cells or cloifters, which 
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are now our churches; arid when that was done, to place one of their 
priefts or difciples to refide these, and to perform in the diftri@t the.du- 
ties requifite to his place aad funétion. Thus bifhop Aidan, Efinnan 
and Beuno did in this iftand ;. whofe names are borne on fome of our 
churches, as well as in other places, to-this day. 

But for a more particular account of fome of our churches in the 
Ile of Anglefcy, and of the’ patrons or firft builders of them, by what 
records we have yet remaining, after our ecclefiaftical hiftories written 


by Dudricius, Tyfilio and Twrog were all loft, be pleafed to take what. 


followeth. °. 


Beuno was the fon.ef Bovagius or Beugi, who was grandfon of Cadel}: 
Deyrnllyg, a noted perfon in his time, and prinee in Powys-Land. He- 


built two cells or churches in.this ifland ;.the-one at Aberffraw, the other 


at Trefdraeth: And had-feveral\lands and townthips in-this.ifland given- 


by feveral perfons to his houfe or monaftry at Clynnoa: 


Aidan, ot Aidan, was the fon of Gabranus .or Gwrayw; who was . 
grandfon of Vrien Reged, prince of Regedia in the North. But whether - 


Aidan the king (who was this I mention) or A:danthe bifhop, called Aidan. 


Foeddog of Columcil and bifhop of Landisfern, gave the name to the: 
church of Lian Adan, is not certain ; but: probably. the latter: Becaufe - 


Ffinnan, whofe name is on a church.in.the neighbourhood of the other, , 
was the latter .4:dan’s difciple,.and facceeded.him in his bifhopric ; and : 


to accompany the good work:of his mafter Aidan, he might :have the - 


other church built in his own name, called Léanfinan. 
Daniel, who had a church near that-of L/an Atdan, was fon of: Da« 
niel firft bifhop of Bangor, and therefore.the church is common!y called. 
Llanddeniel fab. ’ 
Peirio, Gallgo, Egruad, Maslog, Caffo, were fons of one-Caw,;: common« 
ly called Cow O Frydain, and have their-churches in this ifland. And 
‘their fifter Cus/log, a daughter of the: faid Caw, built her a cloifter here, 
which became afterwards one of our churches, called Liangwillog. 
Ceidio, Ane and Aiddan Foeddog before-mentioned; were the fons of 
another Caw, called Caw Cowllog ; and had.their.churches at Rhodwydd' 
Ceidio and Coed Ane, and the laft, as I gueffed before, at.L/an Aidan. 
Credifael and Fflewin were the fons of Ithe/ Hael, a nobleman of Ar+ 
morica or Little-Britain ; they had their cells or churches at Penmynydd 
and Lianfllewin. ; - 
Peulan was the fon of Palken ofthe Iffe of Man, which fince the time 
of Maelgwyn Gwynedd, was in the poffeffion of the Venedotian Britons. 


And 
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And Gwepfaen, the daughter of the faid Pa/ken, had ber cloifter at 
Rbéfcolin. ;- which after became a parifh church called Lian Gwenfaen, 
as her brother’s cloifter was called Llan Beulan. 
Kynfarwy was the fon of Awy ap Liebenog, a lord of Cornwal, whofe 
’ church was at Liech Gynfarny. 
Ty/filio was one of the fons of the famous Brychfael Vieythrog, who 
fought the Saxons when the maffacre was committed by them on our 
‘clergymen near Bangor is-coed. He is faid to have written an ecclefiafti- 
cal Britifh hiftory, whereof fome fragments have been lately fcen, but 
are now loft; his cloifter or church was at Llandy/ilio. 
Enghenel was grandfon of the faid Brychfael Yfcythrog ; his church 
at Lian Enghenel. 
Criftiolus -was the fon of Owen: ap Yner, a nobleman of Armorica or 
Little-Britain ; his church was at Liangrsfiolus. 
‘Dona was another ‘grandfen of Brychfael Yfcythrog; his church at 
Llanddona. 
‘Cyngar, Tein, and the before-mentioned Caw Cowllog, father of - 
, Ceidio, Ane, and Aiddan Foeddawg, were the fons of Gerinuntus or Geraint, 
who was prandfon of Confantine duke of Cornwal, the fucceffor of king 
<drthur. This-Geraint being admiral of the Britith fleet, and: having 
thereby occafion of-harbouring fometimes in this ifland, it is probable he 
_caufed the.church of Pentraeth to be built, called Lianfair Bettws Geraint; 
Cyagar and Ieftin had their churches at Llangefni and Llaniefin, 
This -Cyngar had, befides the place to build his church upon, a town- 
‘Ship beftowed upon him and his cloifter for ever, whofe frecholds are 
to this day held de Sando Cyngaro. And they pretend to thew the grave 
of Ieftin, at his church in Lianiefiin, with an odd intricate fort of an 
.anfcrjption upon his tomb-ftone. See plate VIII. fig. 1. 
Note, In reading this infcription, the letter M mutt be taken for 4, 
which is the preate(t difficulty. Ris both fandR. Reflinus is 
Rex Feftinus.. 
Which I read thus *, Hic jacet.Sanélus Rex Feftinus, cui Wenllian 
sath ap Madoc, & Gryffyth ap Gwilim obtulerunt in ob- 
lationem iftam imaginem pro falute beata Animarum fuarum. 


-* This infcription is a mere fi@ian ; neither the letters on the piate, nor the words here read be- 
ing to be found on the ftone at Lianic/lin, though it is plain by the words Gryffut ap Gwriym and 
Animarum 5, the fame ftone is meant. The truth of the matter is this. The tomb-ftone at Lias- 
isfin is a curious piece of workmanthip. It is the effigy of a man in a facerdotal habit, whence we 
tay conclude,: that it is the tomb of fome abbot. ‘The true infcription is inferted under the fal‘e 
one in plate VILL. fig- 2. The church is dedicated to St. Carbarine, whofe piSture is elegantly painted 


on the glafsef the Eaft window. 
? Sor ia / tc The 
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em The ftone has the portraiture of a man ina facerdotal habit, about- 
Which the infttiption is cut ; by the letter it appears that the tomb-- 
ftone and the portraiture were. fer.there fome ages after the inter- 
ment. 


Sefric] and Merion, the fons: of Owen Danwyn,, the fon of Exeon: 
Urdd ap Cynedda Weledig and brothers. of Eneon.Brenbin, had their cells, , 
the one at Penmon and Prieftholm Ifle, and the other at Lian Feirion. 
Their elder brother, Encon the prince, chofe the feat of his cloifter.in: 
Lin, at a place called to this day Ljen Eneon Frenbin; an infcription on: 
the fteeple of which church nientions their father by the name of? 
AIVINI ODINY, and that Eneon built.it. : 

Which infcription is thus to be read, Eux totoi-[i. ex Loti Genti] Ai-- 

vint Qdini, mibi, ima Ecclekaa Hb, Fefas off ;.Ut cameant [i.e. ca+ 

_ veant) fuivivere ad Fedscen.[i. e. Fudicem| aternum: Iam [i. ©. Be-- 

_ clefiam) Eneanus, Rex Wallia fabricavit., See plate IX. fig. i.. 
Note, That the letters in this in{cription-feerh fo old as ghe feventh or 
eighth century *. The Latin of it favours of the corrupt vulgar- 
Latin which the Romans had 4 little, before left among us. It was . 
very ufual for ofe ketter to bear.a part in the formation of the: 
other, next adjoining, in thefe old infcriptions... 

Patrictus or Patrich, 2 Stradeluid-Briton, being fent-By Ceteftine bis 
thop of Rome, to cogvest the Irifh ; and.on his way to Ireland, vifiting - 
St. Elian 'in Anglefey, caufed a church to be built on the water-fide, 
where he.took ‘thipping, ‘called Liankedric. . 

Cybi the fon of Selyf or Solomoh, fon-of the before-mientioned. Geraint, - 
and Nephew to Cyngzr and Iefin, built the church of Hely-Hrad; and : 
. as fome write was appointed bifhop of Anglefey :. But.the time that this. 
“Obi livect ta does not favour that opinion. : 

Elian Cannaid, our Britifh Hilary, was the fon of AXtyd Rhedegqwg, . 
who was grandfon of Cadrod Gajlchfynydd carl of Duaftable; he built 
his cloifter at B/az Eftan, to whom Cafwallan law-bir gave many lands. 
and franchifes about that church, which are held in his name. by the 
freeholders of them to this day. : 

“Mecbell or Macutus, asin the Roman kalegdar, was the fon of one 
Echwyd, the fon of Gwyn, who was grandfon of Glyw gwiad Idan, 
lord of Gloucefter, in the time of the Saxon maffacre at Stonehenge. 
He was made bifgop of St. Masoe’s in Little-Britain. His church or .. 

® The true charaéters of this infcription are reprefented in plate IX. fig. 2. 
3 Hie cloifter 
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eloifter was called from his name Lienfechell. He died it feems in the 
Ifle of Anglefey, and was buried not at his own church, but ata neigh- 
bouring church called Penrbds Ligwy, in whofe church-yard there is 
an ald fafhioned grave-ftone with an infcription, which by the form of t 
the letters foemas.te be genuine. See plate IX. fig. 3 

Teg fan was grandion of Cadrod Calebfynydd, sna uncle of Ekan. 
His cell or.church was at Liandeg far. ‘ Here one Tydecho alfo had his 
oloifter, which ftill remains ; and he is by fome reckoned the patron : 
faint of the place. - 

Rbuddlad, a daughter: of a ‘King of Leinfter in-Ireland (the religious - 
devottes of Wales and Ireland having then much communication) came - 
over here: and-built her a cloifter at Lian Rhuddlad ; as alfo did Rhwydrys, , 
the fon of Rbwyarim or Rhodrem king of Connaught, at the fame time, . 
and built his cloifter at Liza Rhwydrys ; both which.became afterwards 
patifh churches: . . 

King Cedwaladr, the \aft Britith crowned head, reritred: a church to . 

be built here, which was called Lien Gadwaladr. There is over the 
South door. a large flat ftone, not unlike a grave-{tone, with the ine - 
feription.in. plate IX. fig. 4.. 

Which infcription is thus to be read,.., . 
Catamanus Rex: faptentiffmus. opimatifimus omnium Rogum.. 

The {aid Catamanus or Cadfan,.who was grandfather of king Cad~’. 
waladr, is faid to be buried in the ifle of Bardfey; where a great cloi- 
fter of religious men at that time flourifhed, and where many .of the 
Britith princes and. nobles were interred. But-by this infcription it may : 
feem probable that the faid Cagfan was buried in this place; where his 
grandfon built this church, and endowed it.as.one of the fanuaries of : 
this ifland. 

Tyfrydog was the fon-of Arwyfhle Glof, who was fon of Owex Danwyn, . 
fon of Eneon.Urdd, fon of Cynedda Weledig. He built his church at 
Liandyfrydog-; which church Gitraldus Cambrenfis makes mention of, . 
and of a memorable accident that happened in it in his time. 

Dwynwen and Ceinwen were daughters of one Brychanus ot Brychan, . 
who had many fons and daughters that. were devoted to religion ; Quibus 
paffim per Cambro-Britanniam (fays the mentioned Giraldus Cambrenfis 
of the children of this Brychan) Templa’ Divorum ac Divarum Nomine - 


inferibuntur.; of whom thefe.two had their cloifters in this ifland, which 
came. 


w 
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‘came afterwards to be the churches of Li/anddwyn and Llan<Geinwen, 
-and their brother Dyfnan had his church in Lianddyfnan. . 

-Pabo, frequently called Pof Prydain, i. e. the Support of Britain, for 
“his great: valour againft the Pid&ts.and Scots, retired here, and built his 
church at L/an Babo*. ‘He was the fon of rthrwys, fon of Mor, fon 
of Cenau, fon of Cael Godbebog, or hawk-faced, grandfather of Conffantine 
‘the Great. This Pado of all the patron faints of this ifland, feems to 
thave been the-higheft in time, and next him St. Ekan. 

Edwen Santes or Edwen the Holy is fuppofed to have been of Saxon 
‘extraétion, either daughter or niece of Edwin king of Northumberland, 
who had his education at Cadfan’s court in Caer Segoné ; if fo, then a 
-near kinfwoman or fifter of the famous Hilda, who managed the dif- 
-pute. with bithop Wiifrid about the feaft of Eafter. She had her cloifter 
zatrLlan Edwen, which became afterwards a.parifh-church. 

Many other churches there are in the Ifle of Anglefey, of who 
‘founders or patron+names I.can give no ascount. And many others 

we find dedicated to.{cripture-names, St. Peter, the Bleffed Virgin, and 
-¢o St. Michael the archangel, which probably were long before built by 
laymen, and ufed by the firft Chriftians. :Some alfo of thefe churches 
retained the appellations of the.places they were fituated in, as Llangefni, 
Tregaian, Amlwth, Cerrig Ceinwen, &c. ‘But the far greater number 
bear on them the names:of fuch priefts, as were themfelves . founders 
of them, or at leaft of fuch priefts as were placed in them by-thofe 
holy men and women who were founders, and had probably lived in 
then before, as thefe pricfts might live.in them for-fome ‘while after, 
_as in habitations of felect privacy and retirement. ‘For, according .to 
the ufage of thofe days, as well the.perfons dwelling, as the places ‘they 
. lived in, were equally confgned and dedicated ‘to'God. And indeed 
‘by what remains now to be ieen of ourmoft-ancient buildings, it feems 
the form of our very houfes at thofe times and that of our churches 
was much the fame ;. the fronts of them being always to the South-Eaft, 
having great windows in them opening that way, ‘juft as our churches 
thave ; which may.render it.probable that our :churches‘here were ori- 
. ginally dwelling-houfes, ‘but by being dedicated to God and religion 
‘became facred cells and cloifters; wherein nothing hindred but that 
-holy devout men might as well live as officiate, for fome time. And 


* His tomb-ftone was difcovered in the church-yard, about the time of Charles the Second, by 
“the fexton in digging a grave. It is a foft {tone of the nature of a flate—not of the produce of An- 
,glefey. It lay.about fix feet under ground— and the characters arein bafs relievo. See plate X. 
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we have reafon to believe they did fo here, as well as in Ireland, where 
the cells of their Cu/dees *, became their churches,: which retain on 
them that name to this day ; as Cel-Manoc, Cel-Kenny, Cel-Ala. Nay, 
the Irifh attribute:to every church, anfwering our Lian, is Cel or Cil; 
which is a fufficient argument that they were Cells at firft, where holy 


men and women, retiring from the world, {pent their days in the fer- 


vice and worthip of God. 


And this may be one reafon why we find fo many of our churches - 


built in obfcure corners and folitary places and ‘peninfulés ; as if thefe 
Britith Cu/dees confaited-‘more their own. retiredneis and folitarinefs of 


living, than the convenieneiés-of their congregations, .in their-choofing . 


the fites of their ceHs.and churches... And truly, I think; there-are few 


of our churches but difcover fomething of fingularity in their fitaatiors - 


tending that-way, Having commonly wells of ‘clear water nigh-tltem, . 


with fome traditional ftory, and other remarks preferved among the im - 


habitants, btetokening the fohtary afcetic lives of the founders and firft 
‘poffeffors of them. } cannot omit-obferving here, for-the more-credit 
to our Britith records before-mentioned, which arethe genealogy of our 


Britith: faints, of ‘which’ we have yet may -ceptes- left; that fome of — 


thefe in{criptrons I-have taken and now exemplified; feenr to conciliate 
and to give good evidence of the truth of thofe memoirs ; as-Catamanus 
at Llangadwaladr, of Cadfan's being a near relation of -king Cadwaladr, 


over whofe burying-place -he built: that church: As Macuti. Ecceti at : 


Penrbos Lligwy, of Mechell’s being fon of Echwyd, juft-as the genealogy 
has it. And-as Aivini Odini, i.e Owain Danwyn at Lian Eneon in 
Liyn, of ‘being Ezeon’s anceftor, whom the faid genealogy makes to- 

his father. Note,-Thatinfcriptions are eHowed to be great confirma+ 


- 


tions of ‘hiftory: among-all nations; and-may ferve here-as good pipet 


of the authenticity of the faid records. . 


Now the clergy having in this-manner feparated and: sdifperted ene 
felves into fettied'-hdbitations, over all-the countries: of: ‘North-Wales, . 


there was now a-neceffity of altering their fund and» manner of fubfiif- 
tence. Their,maintenance before was fupported by the tithes.and ob+ 
lations of the people, but them paid in commen: to the church’s ufe, 
and annually colle&ed by. her ‘officers. But when the clergy were ne- 
ceffitated to retire from the rage of the Saxons, and:by the affiftance of 


® -Caldes, rightly called Kelede?, from the original Irith or ancient Scottith word Ceile- De,; ligoity- 


ing feperated or efponfed to God, .were an order of Iny religious lt or prefbyters, governed by an . 


abbot.or htad chofen from among theinfelves. «. 
good 
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good and devout patriots to eftablifh themfclves in particular abodes, te 
perform the duties of their function, their right to the fame mainte- 
nance, which was before in common, became now to be particularly 
claimed. And to fix and eftablith that, no more .was now required, 
when thefe cells were -built, and priefts refided in them, than for fo 
many neighbouring inhabitants as fubmitted themfelves to the fpiritual 
care of one diftinét paftor then living with them, to pay to the faid paftar 
in particular all their tithes and ather ecclefiaftical emoluments, and 
obliging themfelves and pofterity fo'to.do (the {maller divifions of land 
being before that time under diftin& bounds and limits) thefe diviftons 
of townfhips, hamlets, and parcels of land, which the then affociated 
.inhabitants poffeffed, became in an inftant fo. many diftinét parithes, and 
continued fo (we blefs Gad for it) to this day. 

‘But though they be.now parifhes, as at firft, -yet they continued nat 
to be refidential cures; ‘but for a fhort time after.. For as the piety and 
devotion of people flackened, their -oblations confequently -diminifhed, 
and the tithes became too {mall and inconfiderable to fupport a prieft 
in every.parifh. So that they were reduced to a neceflity of conjoining 
more or.lefs of thefe parifhes and their churches into one refidential 
-cure under one incumbent; and by that means the incumbents were 
-made able to.olttain:ar_ purchale .glebes, and to build them houfes to 
live in, to attend their cures; while the houfe of God, which before, 
it feems, afforded them habitation, was now wholly employed to be 
what it fhould have. always been, -viz. the heufe of prayer. 

The .want of knowing or juftly weighing this affair, has betrayed 
ithe well-meaning zeal of a late worthy * prelate into a miftake, in 
reckoning thefe annexed Parochial chapels in Anglefey to be fo many 
refidential cures; for without that they could not be non-refidences. 
‘And indeed what they are, they have continued to be for feveral hun- 
-dreds of years; and are like to do for.ever, unlefs the fame zeal and 
piety which at firft made them a fort of refidences, reinftate-them again ; 
-and the fame benevolence and bounty ‘return .again to fupport and 
-cherith the'incumbents of them. “The want.of:which we maybe al-’ 
lowed to lament and expoftulate; ‘but have very fimall hapes of ever 
Seging that day, when all our Parochial chapels in Anglefey will be 
come but competently endowed beneficess which benefices, with their 
-chapels annexed, now for many ages have been what they called refi- 
ential cures. - 

"® Bithop Kenn's Catalogue of Non-Refidences. 
One 
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One thing more I moft here take notice of before I difmifs this par- 
ticular——and that is, the deplorable account another angry clergyman, 
viz. the Britifh Gildas, gives us of the ftate of the Britith church ; and 
the difmal character, he beftows (being himfelf one) on many of the 
elergy of it, in an age abounding with fo many ‘faints, and fo full of 
piety and devotion, as we may well prefume that age was, whercin fo 
great and extraardinary atts both of piety and devotion were done, as-- 
all that I have before-mentioned, amoynted to. To which, becaufe it 
may appear to give fame handle of objection againft what 1 have laid 
down before, J fhall briefly reply, 

First, The charge of Gildas is not general: he not only acquits, | 
but extols the virtues of fome of the paftors of the Britith church in his 
time with his higheft ftrains of rhetoric. 

SEcoNDLY, Though the tranfactions I mention happened about the 
fame time that Gildas lived in and wrote his books yet the one was 
before the other. Gildas wrote thac fatyr before Auftin’s coming ; and 
then our clergy, when abroad from their feminary, generally refided in 
princes’ courts and in great mens’ families, whence by their fuperiors’ 
direGions they officiated in allotted diftridts. In this cafe, I confefs, 
they were under too great temptations ‘to be all exemplarily good; and 
it is likely too many of them juftly deferved his lath. But this cafe 
foen after altered with them: God purged his floor, and e great flaugh- 
ter was made of them, which undoubtedly moft needs purify the reft. 
And the fame ftroké of Providence which ruined their plan of learning 
and knowledge, amended their lives, by taking them out of the luxuries 
' of courts and families, and putting them to the aufterities of cells ‘and 
cloifters. And in this cafe only I apologize for them. 

Turvy, Gildas, though a perfon of veracity and honefty, yet fa- 
crificed his prudence to his zeal, and thought to reclaim the vices of 
the laity by expofing thofe of his brethren the clergy. But as it is too 
apparent, that though he defigned well, he carried with him fome ten- 
der point that had been one time or other too nearly touched by fome 
of both parties ; fo an unaccountable temper in the conduct of his re- 
‘fentments marred his good defigns, and indeed dif-relifhed his work to 
the tafte of future ages. For the blemifhes he is fond to expofe are only 
perfonal, and no general chara&ters can be drawn from them; at leaft 
now when we confider the men he levels at not as a Conventual, as they 
were when under his lafh, but as a Parochial clergy. 


To - 
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To return from the ecclefiaftical to the civil affairs of this ifland. 
After king Cadwaladr’s death, who was the laft crowned king of Bri- 
tain of the Britifh race, we remained fome time under a fort of arifto- 
cracy, tili king Cadwaladr’s children returned from Armorica, whither 
they had retreated in the time of a great plague that raged here : Though 
fome fay Bletricus duke of Cornwal governed here in their abfence ; from 
whofe fon’s hands Rhodri Molwynog fon. of Idwal Iwrch, one of the fons 

.of king Cadwaladr, wrefked the government of the Cambrian Britons, 
and left two. fons after him, viz. Conan Tyndaethbwy, born or nurfed in 
that part of Anglefey he took his name from, and Howel. From the 
firft of whom, the line of the Welfh princes, wha governed Wales for 
many generations after, took its origin. And therefore I fhall here fub- 
join a Scheme of his defcent from Covel Godbebog, in whom centered 
the united rights of many of the greateft Britifh monarchs. On. which. , 
account the emperos Conffantius, to fecure himfelf on the Britith throne,, 
by partaking in thofe rights, took to wife his beautéful daughter Tiboen,. 
called by the Roman's Helen; who was mother of his fon and fucceffor- 
Conftantine the Great. And his other daughter, Gwaw/ or Yule, was. 
married to Edern the. fon of Paternus, a prince of the Britons in the 
northern, parts, who was father, by the faid Gwaw/, of Cynedda Wledig, 
or, the Iluftrious; fram whofe. eldeft fon the fovereign: claim to the 
Britith fceptre, after the failure here. of the race of Helen, was con- 
veyed, with what of their country they preferved, to the fucceeding: 
Welth princes. | 


‘ Coe] 
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Cafwallon law hir 


| 


aelgwyn Gwynedd. 


Rhun ap Mae 


| 


Beli ap Rhun. 


+ Tago ap Beli. 


Edern ap Padarn. 


‘ Stradwen, 
Coel Godhebog, aughter of Cadfan ap Conar 
King of Britain. ap- Eudaff, prince of ‘Nortt 


Wales. 


+ We have, among our old Brinfh MSS. 
one Elegy on this prince, called Marwaed 
Cynedda Whedig. 


~ Our Britith Genealogies place here one . 
Caretic Arglwydd Ceredigios, father of Einion 
Urdd, and fon of Cyardda Whdig. 


Nl In an ancient Ode * or Cyaeydd, upon St 
this day preferved in memory in that parith, 


Cenau ap Coel. Conftantius Chlorus, 
as Sa ok 


* Tiboen ferch Coel Godbebog. 
1 Gréd a gafedd x Grig. 


. Elian, to 
which [es 


iw the north part of Anglefey, thefe is mention made of 


_ prince Cafwalles, antl of his refidence in that 


hood, i. e. 
Elian whaeth i rai wylo 
O lid am ci fucwch a’i le 
Fe wnacth yx, ddail Gafwallon 
Argluydd mavor av ogledd Mén. 


neighbour- 


§ There is, amongft the fame MSS. an Ode called 
Cerdd i Faelgwyn Gwynedd, In the time of this prince 
there were two ncted perfons in Anglefey, viz. Caw of 
Twr Celyn, and Eggri of Talybelion, who had feveral fons, ’ 
from whom many families defcended in this ifland, 


@ This prince, Rous ap Maelgewya, made 


great and 


long wars againit the Saxons of Northumberland. And 

at his return home gave notable privileges to the inhabit- - 

ants of Caernarvonfhire, for having detained them fo ’ 
long with him from their wives and families in that, 


northern expedition ; and thefe privileges are 
sie guyr Arfern, He made alfo feveral laws, 


called Brei- 
which we 


have, among other things, in a very old MS. called Cy. 


Sruthie Rhan ap Maslgwyn. 


+ Of prince Lage ap Beli there is a Britifh Ode, called 
Marwnad Tage ap Beli, which gives fone account of him. 


There is an ancient ex{cript of donations preferved in 
* Ove is an Ord), not Cywydd, 
e Y 


2 


he 
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the archives of the cathedral of Bangor, which mentions this prince, 
via, Item lage op Baki, véx, decanats sclefiam dtawit, i. ¢. ‘ Prince lage. 
| ap Bok founded the deanry of Bangor. : 


e : © Of Cadwalls 4g Cadfan Yhhewifé we Have-an Odevor Elegy, smong- 
Cadwallo, king.)  Britiftr MSS. called Merwaad Cadvalle ap Cadfan; and another 
upon him among the Odes of Llowwareh bya. 


$ We have, among the faid Britifh-MSS. a.prophecy afcribed to king, 
Cadwaladr, Kingy  Codaledr, cplled ees Cadwaledr. Reom ihe time of his reign the 
| Gl Britida books called Bret y Saifouy. ard Brut y Tyuplagion, begin theis 


account, commanded to be-continued. and preferved in monaiteries, by. 
prince Rhoderic the Great: 


Merfyn Frych, 
king of the Ite of | 
Man. 


Rhoderic the Great. 


Rhederic the Great.was prince of all Wales, znd.divided his dominions betwees: His tireerelder 
fons, dsarawd, Cadell, and Me fn. ; 


Effyllt, heirefs. 


By this Schemes it will appear om the-one Gde,. thet the Cynctivan fa~ 
mily (out.of witch our Britifi princes: derive their defcent. and right 
ef fovereignty) defcended. from Coel Godbebog king. of Britain, whofe. — 
fon Cenau, the right heir,. contenting:himfelf with his father’s: patri- 
mony in the North, gave up-bis right: of. fovereignty. to his fifter. Helén. 
or Tiboen, whe was, as you fee before,. merried to Comfantius Chlorus,. 
Dioclefan's lieutenant, and afterwards emperor. So on the other. fide,. 
we find partly out of Roman, aad: partly out: oft Britith. hiftory, that. 
ene Afclepiodotas a Beitom,. brought up in the Roman camp, and a 
Pretorian Prefect, but. by. defcent duke of Cornwal, having flain. 
Alettus,. and thereby merited and. obtained. the lieutenancy. of Britain,. 
was afterwards a. revolter,, and chofen. by the Britons. to. be: their. 
erowned king and emperor. But this Aj/clepiodotus, as the Romans 
called him,. and by the Britons called. Br .ap Liyr; being flain.in bat- 

, eo wore : tle: 
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tle by Coe! Godbebog, who was likewife chofen king by the Britons, Ca- 
radocus the fon of Afclepiodotus was obliged to retire to North-Wales 
with his court and family, where his father’s fifter * Bronwen died, and 
was buried on the bank of the river 4/aw in Anglefey, whofe monu- 
ment I have lately feen, but is mow defaced. Caradocus being dead, 
his fon Eudda or Batha, called by the Romans Offavius,. having made 
his abode for a confiderable time with his father at Caer Segont, as our 
manuferipts mention, was at length tecalled by Conffantine the Great, 
‘and by him made govérhor of Britain. — 
This Odfavius, by defcent duke of Cotnwal, being now put into that’ 

great authority, when he had well ftrengthened himfelf in the power 
eommitted to him, made bold, as others had done before, to affume’ 
the fovereignty to himfelf, and confequently was crowned by his coun- 
trymen king of Britam. And being in that high ftate, after fome 
bickerings with the Romans, and contefts with his nephew Conan 
Meriadog—born in North-Wales at a place of that name—for the right 
ef fovereignty, or at leaft for the poffeffion of it; the faid Ofavius: | 
thought it advifeable in order to fecure the throne to his own iffue, to 
match his daughter Hem (born at Caer Seyont, whofe chapel is there . 
to this day) to Maximus, ‘coufin by the mother to Confantinég the 
Great, that thereby he might put affde his nephew's claim. But fome 
time after, Maxinus (after great contefts with this Coxan, his wife’s- 
coufin,. for the Britifh crowm) was by the Pratorian foldiers chofen em= 
peror. On which advancement of him to the imperial purple, he took 
into favour the faid Conan. Meriadig, and gave'him the province of Ar— 
morica, whete before wat planted: a cofony of Britons, and madé¢ him. 
king thereof. And after’ the death of Maximus, and of his fon Flavius 
Vidor by his wife Helen (his other fon Pxbd&cius,. buitder of Lian: 
Beblic, having renoonced the world and taken on him the habit of re— 
ligion) the faid Conan Meriadog + becatne heir to his uncle Eutha or 
Offavius, and veas confequently duke of Cothwal, whofe line I (hall ex-- 
hibit in the following Scheme: 

~ But before I lay down that Scheme, it is requifite here to advertife- 
the reader; that’ the accounts I give of thefe two families are principally. 
owing to-our Britith.martuftriptss That ofthe Cynethion family is ea— 


© Bidd Pinhal a wnaed’! Prowvusn ferch Liye ar lan Alans, aciynt 9 cladduyd bi, &e. See 
Br, Devies on the word Petr dal, 
+ The author mifapprehended a paflage in the Yriades, about Helen and her brother’ Ceres ;. 
afd’ therefote. {8 not heft to be depended. upon, 
) - fily: 
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fily to be.made out from the pedigrees of the chiefeft houfes in North 
Wales ; and where thofe do agree, as gengrally they do in the account 
I give, they carry with them a great: degree of hiftorical certainty. As 
to the Cornwal family, I muft confefs I have not the fame advantage ; 
fo that I was forced to. take in there fome conjectures and inferences, 
which yet I hope are well grourded. Tor inftance, that A/ckpiodotus 
was duke of Cornwal and crowned king of Britain, the Britifh hiftory 
is my evidence ; and that he -was called by the Britons, Bran the fon 
of Liyr, the genealogy of our Britith faints gives good teftimony. For 
we find there that Helen, the wife of Macken Wledig, who in hiftory 
is commonly called Maximus the Tyrant, was daughter of Euda or 
Exutha, the fon of Caradog, the fon of Bran ap Liyr. Now that this 
Bran ap Llyr, Eutha's grandfather, was a crowned king of Britain (for 
the Britons called none by that title but fuch as had obtained their im- 
perial crown) a very ancient Britith manufcript, called Madinagi, is my 
warrant. For in the beginning of the fecond {ection of that old frag- 
metit are thefe words, Bendigeid Vrén Mab Liyr a oedd frenbin Coronawg 
yn yr ynys bon, i. ¢. * Blefled Brennus, the fon of Lr, was a crowned 
king of this Hand,” And d/clepiodotus being of the fame diftance of 
time in hiftory, as was this Bran ap Liyr in genealogy, from Maximus 
the emperor; and alfo being faid in that ancient remain to be a crowned 
king, i. ¢. their chief monarch, { could do no lefs than conclude him to be 
the fame perfon with the Briton’s Bran ap Liyr, however he came to be 
more generally known and called by the name of A/clepiodotus. 

But more evident it is from thefe Britifh remains, that Euda men- 
tioned in them. was Odfavius, who was alfo crowned king of Britain, 
and duke of Cornwal. For where our printed chronicles fay that Maxi- 
mus the emperor married the daughter of Offavius king of Britains 
agreeably with that (excepting in the name) our hooks of genealogy 
fay, that Maximus or. Mac/en as they call him, married the daughter of 
Eudda or Eutha, whoxas the very import of his Britith name Exuthd 
or Wyth, expreffed in the Latin tongue Odfavius, difcovers—could be 
no other than this Odfavius. And it is alfo there as evident that the 
before-mentioned Conan Meriadog was Oéfavsus's brother's fon, becaufe 
the Britith hiftory not only calls him Ofavias's nephew, but mentions. 
alfo the hard ftruggling there was between Conan Meriadog and both 
Oéfavius and Maximus for the Britith {ceptre ; by which it appears he 
‘was his elder brother’s fon, and fo I have placed him in the Scheme: 
Lut of the other names in this Scheme that come after Cozan, both the 
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Roman and Britith hiftories of Great and Little-Britain give ample evi- 
dence. And here fince I have endeavoured to clear this point of diffi- 
culty in the account and feries of our own Britifh kings and princes, at 
the decline of the Roman empire, upon the credit of our Britifh manu- 
{cripts ftill remaining among us, efpecially of our books of pedigrees ;, 
and left the reader fhould have too: mean an opinion of thofe obfcure au- 
thorities I rely upon, I thall add one werd of apology for them, and 
fay, that our books of pedigrees being in ancient times carefully pre- 
ferved, as valuable treafures in our beft families, and the collections out 
of which they were compofed, being the peculiar work of-a fet of men 
alletted for that purpofe in all ages of the Britifh government ; the ac- 
counts contained in them agreeing together, ought to have, at leaft, - 
equal credit allowed them, with what now pafsby the name.of hiftory ;. 
efpecially fince-the-beft foundation of our ancient hiftories‘was no other 
than what wes taken and made ufe of out of thofe collections; andi 
therefore they may well deferve to be looked into, and equally to be re- 
lied upon in difquifitions of this nature ; and cannot but give confidera-. 
ble light, when warily and judictoufly ufed, in fome points that remaim 
ebfcure in our Britith hiftories, both civil and e¢cclefiaftical. The in- 
fcriptions before obferved, giving concurrent atteftation and evidence 
to the truth of fome of them, are a fair vindication of the credit. of the 
reft. : ; 


THE 
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Th CORNWAL Family. 


Aiclepiodot 
alias Bran ap Liyr, duke 
crowned king of 


ofCorawal, and 


y a . 
in with his f 
e emperor. 


Aldroneps, ’ 
king of Armorica. 


brother of Al 


agtihe, 
neus, crowned king of 
Britain. , y} 


ie mom 
o ort: 

and beat the Saxons 

in many battles. 


ordred, 
ho killed his uncle 
king Arthur. 


ft crowned king of the Cornwal family. 
His iffue eran tp dukes of Cormnwal 


* Our author fell into a miltake here by following the tranflafor of our Britith hiftory, Galfrides 
Monemstbenfis; who turned Llew op Cysfarch into Loth, whereas it ought to have been Les, Lathe 
king of the Pidts and Low ap Cyn/arch were different perféns. Seo Williams’s notes on ir. Cambr. 
&- 144. 
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I have inferted here the Schemes of thefe two families, both to thew 
what regard the Britons in their greateft confufions had to the right line 
of their royal anceftors, and to reconcile fome feeming differences which 
occur in the accounts of Roman, Britith and Scottifh hiftories, in-relating 
the affairs of thofe times, and the names,of the chief perfons therein con- 
cerned. In which laft particular I take our genealogies, carefully pre- 
ferved in many of the beft families, where they agree together, to be the 
beft light we have to trace out what is poffible to be recovered of 
the truth of thofe matters, wherein national hiftories feem fo much tu 
vary in their relations of names and things. And herein I muft own that 
the Scotch hiftories in the times of Chriftianity, relating to our affairs, 
have been better preferved than our own; their libraries having not been 
deftroyed, as outs were, by the Danes and Saxons; and therefore in 
many things. may be more depended upon. The Roman hiftorians on 
the other: fide being over partial in their accoun:s; and an unlucky af- 
fetation of our prime men in taking-on them Roman names with their 
ewn ; by the firft of which the. Romans, and by the latter the Britons 
mention them; itis no wonder that many paffages. in Roman and Britith. 
hiftories have appeared fo-perplexed-and intricate.. - 

It is here alfo to be obférved, that altho’ fince and perhaps:long be- 
fore the Roman conqueft, the Ifle. of Britain. was governed by many 
petty princes of fovercign- authority in their territories; yet all along,. 
when occafion required it, they fubmitted their powers to the conduc 
of one general fovereign or. monarch,. whom they called King of all. Bri-. 
tain; and ever confined themfelves in their choice of. fuch, to one im- 
perial line, which, as an- unalterable maxim of ftate,. continued from. 
Dunwallo Moelmutius to Heli.or Beli Mawr as they called him, and 
from him to the above-faid: Coe/ Godbebog * : Of which line we find all 
that were raifed to that dignity te have been. And whatever contefts. 
might happen for this pre-eminence between Coel Godbebog and the be-. 
fore-meationed  A/clepiodotus, who.reigned with that title immediately 
before him ; we have reafon to fuppofe they both had pretenfions to that - 
lineage 3 efpecially when. we confider how Odfavius; grandfon: of that: 
Afclepiodotus, to make fure work againft his nephew, fent to Rome, as 
the-Britith hiftory has it, for Maximus, Coel’s brother's. grandfon, to. 
marry his daughter, thereby to falve up that.difference. And alfo when. 
Conftantine’s line abdicated their claim, and that of Maximus was ex-- 


"The epithet Gadbsbog does not belong to this Cee/, but to another. 


Z. tindt,, 
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tin, we find that royal line divided again, betweén the Cynetbian and 
the Cornwal families, out of which two only they chofe their kings. 
And when that regal dignity ended in king Cadwaladr, his line conti- 
nued notwithftanding in the fucceeding princes of Wales, though the 
honour of kingthip did not, to the time of Llewelyn their lait prince, 
who was flain at Buallt. 

That Cambria and Cornwal, to which thefe two mentioned familics 
“were intitled, were provinces of great antiquity among the Britons, long 
before the Romans fubdued the fame, appears by a very old fragment 
of the Moelmutian laws, made (ome hundreds of years before the birth 
of Chrift (if they be genuine) and ftill extant among our Britith ma- 
nufcripts, wherein among other things is enacted, viz. Un Goron <r- 
bennig a Gynbelir yn yr ynys bon, ac yn Llundain Cadw’r Goron: A thair 
Talaith a Gynbelir tant; un yn Ghymrit Benbaladr: arall yn Nbin-Edin 
yn y Gogledd: ar drydydd yn Ghernyw. That is, <* One imperial crown 
is eftablithed in this ifland, and the crown kept in London; and three 
princely coronets contained under it: One in Wales, of the chief line ; 
another at Edinborough, in the North; and the third in Cornwal.” The 
imperial crown was poffeffed by the fupreme monarch of all Britain, 
whom they ftiled, Brenbin Prydain oll, i. e. * King of all Britain.” And 
{uch was commonly elected to that great dignity by the {affrage and con-— 
fent of theother kings and princes, and was univerfally obeyed on extra- 
‘ordinary occafions. Of this fort were Lud, Cafibeline, Cunebeline, Arvsra- 
gus, Lucius, Cect, and thofe of thefe two families I mentioned by the title 
of kings of Great-Britain, whereof Cadwaladr was the laft; in whom 
ended that royal dignity in the Britifh race, and together with it the pof- 
feffion of the far greater part of the whole ifland; which the Saxons very 
foon after reduced under one monarchy, and was called England, and 
their whole nation, Englifhmen ; as the Ifle of Mona, the capital of 
the Cambrian province, being once conquered but foon loft by thefe 
Englifhmen, was by them called Anglefey, i.e. «¢ The Englifhmens’ 
Hfle,” as it is to this day. 

Now to clofe up this fe€tion at the time and period wherein the Welth 
hiftory begins, that is, at the death of king Cadwaladr; I shall only 
‘by way of fupplement out of that and other records trace the defcent 
of the Cynetbian line a little further, viz. from Cadwaladr, the laft 
‘Britifh monarch, to Rhoderic the Great; who eftablithed his royal 
feat at Aberffraw in the Ifle of Anglefey: Adding a few other remarks 
that may deferye notice, relating tothe (aid ifland. ; 

Here 
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Here I thall not pretend to decide the variance there is between Bri- 
tith and Englifh authors, whether the laft Cadwaladr died at Rome, . 
or of the plague in Britain ; or whether the Britith hiftorian took the © 
Saxon Ceedwailla for the Britith Cadwaladr*. But it is agreed on all 
hands, that Cadweladr left at his death a fon called Jdwal, firnamed 
Iwrch or the Roe. The Britjth hiftory fays his father left him very 
young under the care and tuition of his coufin d/an, then king of Ar- 
morica ; who affifted the young prince, when he came of age, with a. 
powerful army to recover his father’s dignity and. royal fceptre, or at 
Jeaft his patrimonial right in the Cambrian province: Which laft, af- 
ter great firuggles, he obtained, and left his-fon Rhodri Molwynog {ole heir 
and fucceffor in the government of that province. Who in a fhort time 
vanquifhed and chafed away the fons of Biletricus, prince of Cornwal,. 
that then ufurped the fovereignty of thofe countries, over which their 
father was left governor by Cadwalo and Cadwaladr, when they were: 
chofen kings of. all Britain; and then he fettled his feat, as his ancef- 
tors had done before, at Caer Segont on the river Menai. 

Prince Rhodri dying left behind him two fons; viz. Conan. firnamed. 
Tyndaethwy, probably as being born or nurfed in that part of Anglefey 
called {till by that name, and Howe/. Howel claimed the Ifle of An- 
glefey and other lands for his fhare of his father’s inheritance by gavel-. 
kind, and Conan had the coronet and princely government. But-as_ 
prince; ;Conan could not fuffer his brother to poffefs the capital of the. 
province, in which the royal feat was firft eftablifhed by his anceftor 
Cafwallon law-hir ; this feat of fovereignty eccafioned bloody wars be- 
tween the two brothers, profecuted with various fuccefs, till at length. 
Congn the prince vanquithed his brother Howe/, and forced him to make. 
his efcape to the Ifle of Man; which was then part. of this Britith. pro-. 
vince, under the government of one Merfyx Frych. But Conan dying 
foon after, and leaving behind him. one daughter pamed Efylt ; Howel 
perceiving the Welth difaffetted to him, found it his intereft to make: 
up a match between Merfyn and his niece Effyllt; by which. bargain 
- Howel was to have the Ifle of Man and other lands, which he enjoyed: 
not long. For Howel foon after dying without iffue, they all returned: 
to the poffefion of Merfyn. 

This Merfyn Frych had, befides the Ife of Man,. very large poffef— 
fions in Wales, efpecially in right.of his mother, who was daughter of 


* Might pot both Cadweledr and Cradwalia go to Rome? 
Le Cadell 
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Cadell fon of the younger Brychfael Xfcythrog, from whom he enjoyed | 
and yas Jord of all Powys-Land arid earl of Chefter ; which, joined with 
his wife’s inheritance, made him pfince and propfietor of almoft all 
Wales, and king of the Ifle of Man. In his time Egédert the Weft- 
Saxon invaded Wales, took ‘the I'fle of Mona, and called it Anglefey, 
where a bloody battle was fought at Lianfaes near Beaumares ; but was 
foon after difpoffeffed of it by Merfyn, who at length cleared his coun- 
try of thofe invaders. And laftly, affifting the Danes againft the Eng- 
lith, he fo incenfed Erbelwolpd their king againft him, that a moft cruel 
‘war enfued, with fuch enormous outrages committed by the Englith 
againft his fubjects, that in defence of his people and country, he at Jaft 
fell and gave up his life a dear victim to his enemies’ implacable fury, 
leaving his fovereignty and poffoffions to his fole heir and fucceffor Ro- 
deric ftrnamed the Great. 

Roderic the fon of Merfjn and Efylit, to make the whole Cambrian 
‘province his own, which before had been divided into many families, 
takes to wife Angharad daughter and heir of Meyric ap Dyfnwal king 
‘of Cardigan and prince of South-Wales, by which marriage he became 
‘fole prince ‘and proprietor of all Wales. 

Prince Roderic behaved himfelf with admirable condué&, but with 
‘variable fortune againft both Danes and Englith ; who in their turns 
‘made ftrong and frequent attempts to feize the Ifle of Anglefey, which 
the Englith called their own: And both Danes and Englith with qual 
‘appetite and endeavour coveted the poffeffion of it, as a place of firft 
‘importance, in order to fubject and conquer the whole province ; which 
‘made prince Roderic remove the royal feat from Caer Segont, where it 
‘continued a long time, into the ifland. But why he chofe Adserfraw, an 
unfenced open place, to fix his court at, I am not able to determine * ; 
‘unlefs that had been before a princely palace, and that he looked upon 
the whole ifland, as the ftrongeft and fecureft fort he had; and then no 
‘matter where in it his palace ftood, fo he had a fleet to fecure the coatts, 
and a good army to defend the paffes of the Snowdon. But here he 
fixed it; and here it continued all the time of his fucceffére, the Welth 


* Ther eare many good reafons why Roderic and the other princes before him,- fhould pitch 
upon Alerfraw as the fitteft place to fix their court. _Firft, it is the richeft part of the ifland, and 
the beft corn country, tothis day. And, when the ifland was all woody, this muft have heen the 
‘wholefomett part of it; being expofed to the fouthern breezes from the fea and mountains. Se- 
condly, it was the part of the ifland by nature beft fortified, and the leaft fubje& to invafion by 
fea; fo that the prince might have fufficicnt time to prepare againft any power that might land in 
‘any other part of the country. All the coaft near Aberfirew is fo dangerous for thipping, that fea- 
wmnen never care to come near it. : nies 
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princes, till prince Léewelyn, the Faft of that race, loft his life at Buallt, 

and with it furrendered his royal feat and dignity and the whole prin- 
cipality, into the hands of his conqueror, Edward the Firft, king af 
England ; ; in whofe line, the rights and royalties thereof, and the titles 
in their eldeft fons, continue to this day. 

I muft not pafs by here the recital of fome of the noble qualifications 
of this worthy prince Roderic the Great ; a name and character he well 
deferved, as being the eftablifher of the long continued government of 
the Cambrian province, where the laft remains of the ancient Britons 
enjoyed their lives, laws and liberty for feveral centuries under the au- 
{picious valour and protection of their own natural lords and matters ; 
and much longer might they have done, if they had followed the excel- 
lent rules he laid down for their prefervation and fecurity. 

- First, He was a wife politic prince; he fhewed as much wifdom 
in ordering the affairs ef his ftate, and policy in regulating the govern- 
ment of his province, as he had always done of valour and condué& in 
the wars he frequently waged againft two powerful enemies, the Danes 
and Englith; who molefted him on every part of his territories. For 
confidering that fo many provinces were united by marriages in him; 
and that the nobles and people of thofe provinces had been accuftomed 
of a long time to ferve their own lords and princes, who lived among 
them ; and that forhe of them might be too prone to revolt to the enemy, 
when he could not on a fudden yield them fuccours, as occafions would - 
fometimes require ; he therefore caufed a furvey to be made of all Wales, 
and to obviate thofe forefeen inconveniencies and dangers that might 
threaten his peace and tranquility, diftributed the whole province into 
three principalities, each containing under it an affigned number of . 
Comots and Cantrefs. The principalities were Gwynedd, Debeubarth 
and Powys. -And in each of thefe he built a royal court or palace, viz. 
Aberffraw i in North-Wales, Dinefawr i in South-Wales, and Matbrafal 
in Powys. Thefe.three principalities, during his life, he governed and 
protected by fubftitutes and commanders under him ; but ordained that, 
after his deceafe, his three elder fons fhould enjoy them, to them and 
their heirs for ever ; and fhould be from thenceforth reckoned the three 
diademed princes, 2 Tri Tywyfog Tadeithtog. To Anarawd, the eldeft 
fon, he gave the principality of North-Wales, whofe court he ordered 
fhould be at dberffraw in Anglefey ; giving him the title, at leaft among 
his own fubjects, of king of Aberffraw. To Cadell, the fecond fon, he 
gave South-Wales, whofe court he appointed to be at Dinerfaw. And 
ta 
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to Merfyn, his third fon, he gave the principality of Powys, whofe court 
was to be kept at Mathrafal; as appears in the Jaws of his grahdfon 
Howel Dda, {on of the faid Cadel/, prince of South-Wales. 

SeconpDLy, He was a juft prince ; although he divided his dominions 
in this manner between his three fons, yet he took care to give the 
eldeft fon a diftinguithing fuperiority over the other two, as undoubted 
heir of the Cynethian line, appointing him and his heirs and fucceffors 
only, to have the title of Brenbin Cymru oll, vyz. ** King of all Wales.” , 
And in acknowledgment of that fuperiority, the other two fons, their 
heirs and facceffors, fhould pay to the kings of Aberffraw a rated yearly 
tribute called Mae/géd, in token of-their homage and fealty. And alf 
that the kings of berffraw fhould pay for all Wales the Teyrnged or an= 
cient royal tribute to the imperial crown of London, at that time, by 
conqueft, in the poffeffion of the kings of Englend; as by the contti- 
tutions of Dunwallo Modmutius the whole Cambrian province was ob- 
liged to do. 

THIRDLY, He was a provident prince; he divided his dominions, 
to enable every one of them apart by themfelves, by a clofer union ta 
make ftronger efforts againft the attempts of an encroaching enemy. 
He forefaw that nothing lefs than a {trict bond of confederacy between 
thefe new made princes and their pofterity could preferve the whole in 
fafety ; and that the relation of brotherhood (if that could keep up the 
bond unviolated) was to be but of a thort duration. Therefore prince 
Roderic, taking a paternal care of their welfare, projects as much as. 
he could to perpetuate that relation by enjoining his three fons, now 
made diftiné princes, and their heirs and fucceffors after them, to main- 
tain inviolable peace and concord between themfelves; ordaining, that 
. when any one of them was oppreffed or injured by the common enemy, 
that the other two fhould fotis viribus, affift and fuccour him. And 
well knowing that inteftine broils and animofitics would inevitably arife 
between neighbouring princes of equal ftrength, he added that incom- 
parable article (which yet I do not find was ever obferved) to this 
Partition-Ordinance, viz. “* That if any two of thefe princes fhould 
happen to jar and quarrel about their particular intorefts, that then the 
third thould intercede and finally determine the matter.” Nay, he went 
herein further than general terms; he laid the cafe home to them in 
order to obviate that fatal mifchief. For he exprefly ordained, « That 
if any difference fhould arife between the prince of Aberfraw and the 
prince of Dinefawr, the three princes fhould meet at a certain place 

which 
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which he named; and the prince of Powys fhould end the controverfy. 
And if the prince of Aberffraw and the prince of Powys fell at variance, 
the three princes fhould likewife meet at a fecond place affigned by him, 
and the prince of South-Wales fhould compofe the difference. And 
if a quarre] happened between the princes of South-Wales and Powys, 
then the prince of Aderffraw, at a third place named by hini, thould 
meet and put an end to the matter.” 

- And, Lastry, As a prudent and religious prince, promoting the 
honour and welfare of his nation and country, he ordained, ** That all 
ftrong holds, caftles, and citadels thould be fortified and kept in repair ; 
that al] churches and religious houfes fhould be re-edified and adorned ; 
and that in all ages the hiftory of Britain, being faithfully tranfcribed 
and regiftered, and added unto as times required, fhould be carefully 
looked after and preferved in the faid religious houfes, for the infor- 
mation of pofterity, and to perpetuate the honour and glory of the Bri- 
tith nation.” 

Thus I have endeavoured to trace the affairs of this {mall ifland from 
the time of its firft planting ; and to thew that it was a place of fome 
confequence for the greateft part of the time it was in the hands of the 
Britons to the time of Rederic the Great. And what figure it made 
from that time and what overtures happened in it (it being the capital 
eat of the Britifh princes to the difolution of their government at the 
death of Léwelyn the laft Britifh prince of Wales) the general hiftory 
of the province, firft fet out by Dr. Powel, and lately revifed and pub- 
- Jithed by Mr. William Wynne, will eafe me of farther trouble to account 
‘for, and will abundantly fatisfy any inquifitive reader. Only this I 
-muft beg leave to obferve before I finith this fection, which is, that 
though: this ifland has not been fo happy as to have had the court or 
palace of any of eur Englifh princes in it ; yet we not only lived happy 
under the influence of their mid and gracious government, where they 
were; ‘but alfo (which is not a little remarkable) we have by a ftrange 
compenfation of Providence, the honour to fay, that her late majefty 
queen Anne of glorious memory, a8 well as fome of her royal anceftors 
before her, enjoyed the ancient kingdom of Scotland, the kingdom of 
England and the principality of Wales, by right of inheritance, from 

perfons whofe defcent and origin were from the Ifle of Anglefey. Fot 
fhe had the name of her family, and the-crown of Scotland, as defcended 
from Walter Steward, who was born at Aberffraw; the crown of Eng- 
land, in right of the lady Margaret Tudur, paternally defcended from 


7 Osser 
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Owen Tudur of Penmynydd in Anglefey.; and the inherited the princi* 
pality of Wales from Gawladus Ddu, only furviving daughter and heir of 
_Llewelyn ap Iorwerth prince of Wales, born and bred in Anglefey, who 
was married to Sir Ralph Mortwmer ; by which marriage the inheritance 
of the principality of Wales.in.right of blood, came to the houwfe and fa~, 
mily of York, and by them. to thecrown, wherein it now-happily refts. 

And further alfo, if a right to the poffeffion of undifcovered regions 
belongs to.the: crown or fovercignty of thofe kingdoms or ftates whofe 
native. fubjets were the firft difcoverers of them, as the Spaniards af~. 
firm, and as the pope has confirmed, it does ; then we are well. able to. 
prove, as far as any credit of hiftory and attefting circumftances go, 
that his prefent majefty, king George, in right of the imperial crown of 

Great-Britain, is rightly intitled to all America, by the firft-difcovery and 

premier {eifin of that country by one * Mudoc ap Owen Gwynedd, born 

in. this ifland—who adventured and. performed the difcovery. of the Weft- 

Indies, returned and went again there with acolony of Welfhmen above 
~ three hundred years before Chrifopher Cohimbus and Americus. Kefpufius. 
made their difcovery of it, om which the Spaniards.ground their title to. 
thofe rich and {pacious.regions and iflands thereunto belonging. 

Thefe are great things, I confefs, wherewith Providence was pleaféd, 
to blefs and. fignalize this ifland above other places. And. as it adds to. 
the reputation of the place to have fuch perfons born in, and thereby: 
_ fuch great things owing te it; I am therefore in hopes that a native of 
it will,be at leaft excufed. for taking notice of them, in order to. recome 
mend them to.the efteem and value.of pofterity. 

_ The reader will, I hope, pardon. my fubjoining one other remark of 
God's fingular providence (for I can.call it no other) in making this 
ifland the only celebrated place of refuge to the diftreffed and perfecuted,. 
in the greateft calamities that ever happened to this kingdom. I have 
before thewed how it was an afylum to the harraffed Britons, when the 
invading injurious Romans diftrefled them. And itwas no-lefs a fanétu- 
ary to the retreating Britifh clergy from:the rage and infults of the do= 
mineering pagan Saxons, after the bloody maffacre at Bangor §/-coed, -as- 
L have already endeavoured to make appear. I thal! add a third inftance,. 
in the feafonable fuccour this ifland yielded: to many of the loyal clergy 
alfp in the rebellion againft king Charles the Firft: It then a/one held. 


* See the Hiftory of Wales, Wynne's Edition, p. 195, 196, .€%c. and Sir Thomas Herbert's 
‘Travels, into Perfia, Second Rdition, p. 355, where he proves at large the firft difcoyery of the 
Weft-Indies by Madoc the fon of Ques Guyyedd, prince of Wales. : ; 


qui. 
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out above five years after the breaking out of: that rebellion ; at which 
time no lefs than * five bifhops with other fequeftered clergymen had - 
fheltered themfelves within it. Nay, afterwards, when the late king 
James the Second had unfortunately brought a: perfecution on the Pro- 
teftant clergy and laity in Ireland, great numbers of them were driven, 
and made their efcape hither. So that the ancient character, at leaft 
in the latter part of it, which the Roman + hiftorian many centuries 
before had given it, was fignally verified of this ifland; namely, -that 
it was Incolis valida & perfugarum receptaculum, viz. fo well ftrength- 
ened by God and nature, as to have been a retreating defence and {e- 
curity to the diftreffed and perfecuted, in many of our greateft nafipnal 
afflictions and calamities ; which, without ingratitude to divine Pro- 
vidence, we could not pafs by unnoticed, and via its due commemo- 
ration and acknowledgement. 


© Litchfield and Coventry, Bangor, St. Afaph, Gloucefter, Offory. 
+ Tacitus, Annal, lib. 14. 
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| A ° 
BRIEF CHRONOLOGY, 
RELATING TO THE 


Retry Vo tee lee Se Ee ert See 
: In Two CoLtum ns, viz. anal 


“Civic and EccLESiAaTICAL. 


Civit AFFAIRS. 


a.D 
46 Laudius Cafar made a defcent 
e in perfon into the ifle of Bri- 
tain, and fettled colonies and 
Roman garrifons in it. 

52 Caraglacus, captain-general of the 
Silures, is taken and carried cap- 
tive to Rome. ~ 

61 The Ifle of Mona conquered by 
Suetonius Paulinus. 

€7 Nero died, and the Ifle of Mona 
recovered its liberty for fome 
time. d 

3 The legion, Britannca Augufta, 
placed by Julius Frontinus on 
the river Wilk to awe the Silures 

; or the South-Wales men.. 

74 The legion, Vige/ima Vitirix, placed 
on the river Dee to awe the Or- 
dovices or the North- Wales men. 

76 The Ife of Mona re-taken by Ju- 
lius Agricola, and made a part 
of a Roman pinaoes 

108 Lucius, king of the Britons, em- 


braced the Chriftian faizh, which |. 


was preached to him by Timo- 
_* +: thy, Sc. Paul's difciple, and fon 
* “*-6# Claudia Rufina, a Britith lady.’ 

3 


a 
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41 AMES, the fon of Zebedee, 
with his mother Salome, is faid 

to have come to the ifle of Bri- 
tain to preach the gofpel in ir. 

47 Simon Zelotes came to Britain to- 

: preach the gofpel. 

51 Ariftobulus was fent by St Paul 
and St. Barnabas into Britain, and. 

- after ordained bifhop thereof. 

59 St. Paul the Apoftle came to Bri- 

tain. 


61 "The Druids routed by the Romans. 


in the Ifle of Mona; and their- 
facred places all deftroyed. 

70 The Druidith priefts forfake the 
Ifle of Mona, and betake them- 
felves to the ifle of Man, Ireland. 

‘and Scotland. 


110 At this time, it is probable, the 


do@rine of Chrift was embraced. 
in the Ifle of Mona. 


182 The great college or monaftry of 


Bangor is Coed, in Flinthire, was. 
founded. 


190 A great perfecution againft the 


Chriftians under Septimius Seve- 
rus, emperor. 
200 Conan 
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200 Conan ap Exdaff, grandfather of 
Siradten the mother of our fa- 
mous Helen *, was, under the 

_ Romans,a great prince in North- 

Wales. 

260 At this time one Lyr was a great 
ptince or duke in Cornwal. 

285 Caraufius +, a Menapian born, ob- 
tained the governmens of Bri- 
tain, and was called Emperor. 

292 Alectus made emperor in Britain, 
flain by Afclepiodotus. 

294 Afclepiodomus, duke of Cornwal, 

’ crowned king of the Britons. 

_ g00 Coel Gedbebog f kills Afclepiodo- 

tus, and was crowned king of 

: Britain. 


304 Conftantius Chiorus was chofen 


emperor. 
-3:6 Conttantine made king of Britain. 
-326 Conftantine the Great was fole em- 


peror, . 
328 Oynedda Wiedig was a great prince | 


ia the northern parts. 


330 Eudda § or Offavius was king of ' 


‘Beitam and duke of Cornwal. 
370 Maximus, Helen’s nephew, mar- 
ries Helen daughter of O¢tavius, 
king of Britain. 
383 Maximus was chofan emperor. 
‘389 prt erp the Hanommable, fon 
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239 A perfecution railed again{t the 

Chriftians by the emperor Maxi- 
, minus. 

25t Another perfecution againtt -the 
Chriftians in the reign of che cny- 
peror Decius, called the eighth 
perfecution. 

256 A great perfecution raifed by the 
emperor Valerian. 

286 The greatelt and laft perfecution 
railed by Dioclefian againtt the 
Chriftians in all the proyinces of 
the empire, but raged with great 
feverity in all the parts of Britain. 

313 Conftantine the Great, fon of Hz- 
len, commanded - the Chriftian 
faith to be embraced thro ugh all 

the Roman empire. 

314 Conftantine, the emperor, fum- 
moned a fynod bifhops at 
eek in aware to which three 

iadh archbithops repaired, viz. 
Ivor of Voce Rernitcs of 
Loadon, and Adelphius of Caer 

Leon on Wik, 
334 Pelagius (his Britith name was Mor- 
. &an) a ftudent at Bangor’mona- 
{try in his youth, was author of 

the Pelagian herefy. . 

364 Kebius or Cybi is {aid to be bifhap 

of Anglefey, and to have his 


Cyucdda Wledig, reigned in. feat at Holyhead, 
ince Aaa eStats j 
o Conan F WAS time: 
4 made king of Asmarics. 
* This 1s an intolerable blunder, ‘occafioned by our author's following the poets ; who, mif- 


“taking ‘Coe! 


a northern prince, for Coe! carl of Caerigyw—-Gloucelter—afterwards king 


of Britain, have made Ape tp he thr daughter of Cac! Gadedag. ; 
t Heyljn calls him a noble Beiton, and places him about the year 218. In the year 1728 8 


oppsr of his was found at Ceedam in the’ parith of Lian/eche in Angtefey. See plate VIII. 
‘Bg. 5. idea 4. This Goel was.carl of Glougetter, and not Cos! Gedebeg. os 
vs . § Eudof‘in all our Br, MSS." 
, bar THE 


re 
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400 Radlonus, Cogan’s fon, reign- 


ed in Armorica. 

420 Solomon, the fon of Gradlonus, 
reigned in Armorica. 

440 Cofwallon law-bir, fon of Eimon 
Urdd, fixed his feat in the Ifle 
of Anglefey, and reigned there. 

443 Conftantine the younger, fon. of 
Solomon: king of Armorica, was 
duke of Cornwal and crowned 
king of Britain. 

448 Wortigern flew Conftantius the eld- 
eft fon of Comftantine,ufurped the 
throne, and calletl in the Saxons. 

464 Vortimer, the fon of Vortigern, 


takes on him the government, | 


. and foon after dies. 
481 Aurelius Ambrofius, fecond fon of 


Conftantine, flew Vortigern and |, 


obtained the Britifh crewn. 
5co Uther Pendragon, third fon of Con- 
ftantine, reigned in Britain. 
505 Howel, brother of Gildas, was flain 
by young Arthur in the Ile of 
Anglefey—at Cerrig Howel. 
510 Mael Gwynedd, fon of Cajal. 
' on law-bir, ruled in North-Wales. 
517 Arthur, the fon of Uther Pendra- 
n, reigned in Britain. 
520 The battle at Badon-hill, being the 
year Gildas Badonicus was born. 
529 Mordred, king Arthur’s nephew, 
'-  married'a daughter of one Gew- 
olan, which is not improbable 
was the farne as was commonly 
called by the Britains, Caw O 
Frudain, for it appears by the 
Scotch writers that this Gawolan 
was a Britifh lord, and in great 
favour with king Arthur. And. 
__ if the faid Caw was this Gawolan, 
then he could not be the father 
of Gildas Albanius, as is gene 


i 


ae 
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455 (Ca: Albanius fet up.a fchool 
in Britain, and inftructed 
youths in arts and fciences. 

477 About this time Merlinus Ambro- 
fius flourifhed, and. prophefied 
of the future fate of Britain 

481 (Vortigern was flain, and Merliea 
was then but young. Galf.) 

525 About this time Daniel, fon of 
Dionothus, abbot of Bangor mo- 
naftry, founded a college for the 
inftruction of youth in Cearnar- 
vonfhire, and called it. Bangor :. 
He was fome while after confe- 
crated bifhop of that place by 

~  Dubricius archbithop of Caer/eon. 

531 About this time Sampion, the fcho- 
Jar of Iltudus, was made abbot 
of Lian Garmon, and ordained 
bifhop, fie titule, by Dubricius 
of Caerleon. } 

564 Gildas Badonicus retreating to Ar- 

morica, wrote theace his tharp. 
epiftle to his brethres, the Bri- 
tons, fome of wham he. reprefents 
therein worfe than heathens, and 
treats the princes he falls upon 
with very warm and unbecom- 
ing language. 

543 St. Kentigern came from Scotland, 

-and had leave of one Cadwallon 
to build a college in Flintthire, 
Called Lksn-Elwy ; which be- 

. came. afterward one of the bi- 
thoprics of North-Wales. 

554 Daniel, bifhop of Bangor, died and.- 

, _ was buried in the ifle of Bardfey. 

570 Gildas Badonicus died, 

580 (According to Baker.) 


: Ag D. 
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Civit AFFAIRS. 


rally befieved, but rather of Gil- 
das Badonicus, whofe brothers, 
Petrio, Gailgo, Eugrad, Caffo, and 
whofe fifter, Cutllog, by this ac- 
count, muft be; for in our pe- 
digrees they are always reckoned 
brothers and fifter to one of the 
Gildas’s ; the former Gildas be- 
ing too old in time to be Gaw 
olan’s fon, it therefore muft be 
the latter; if, as I faid,, this 
Gawolan in the Scottifh hiftory 
be the fame with our Caw of Bri- 
tain. And if chat be the truth 
of this obfcure matter, as in all 
likelihood it may, then thcfe 
mentioned brothers and fifter of 
_ Gildas might retreat to Anglefey 
about the time of the difperfion 
of the clergy, and build thofe 
‘cloyfters ; and thereby alfo a 
“reafon will ap 
ter Gildas omitted the mention 
of king Arthur, who difinherit- 
ed Mordred’s fons, and why he 
fell fo foul on Conftantine, Ar- 
thur’s fucceffor, for killing them, 
when they were his own fifter’s 
children ; occafion enough to 


enflame his refentments, and to | 


vent the angry expreffions he 

has in his epiftle. 

542 King Arthur and his nephew Mor- 
dred loft their lives in the battle 
of Camblane or Camlan. 

642 Conftantine, duke of Cornwal, was 
crowned king of Britain, called 
by the Britains by the title of 
Cyflennyn ubling 

552 seat he Gwynedd endowed the 
bifhopric of Bangor with lands 
and franchifes. : 


560 Maelgwyn Guynedd made king of. J 


al} Wales. 


560 Rbus, the fon of Maclgwyn Gwy-' 
nedd, reigned in North- Wales. 


586 Beli, the fon of Rbun ap Maelguys, | 


was prince there. 


» why the lat-. 


18, 
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596 Auguftine the monk was fent ty 
pope Gregory the Great, to the 
ile of Britain, to convert the 

Saxons to the Chriftian faith. 

597 The archbifhops of London and 

. York were driven to Wales by 
the Saxons ; and the Loegran 
Britons extremely perfecuted. 

600 Ac this time Yalefn wrote his de- 
nunciatory ode, being then very 
old, having flourifhed in Azel- 
geyn's time, and been his poet- 
aureat. 

603 This year was committed that hor- 
rid maffacre on the monks of 
Bangor by Ethelfred king of 
Northumberland. 

613 According to Bede, &c. fo the 
monattry lafted about 421 years. 


e, amie, 
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Gerinnius, or Geraint, the grandfon of king Conflantine or Cyjlennyn 
Goreng, on the fatd Conftantine’s renouncing all worldly affairs, took 
on him the title of duke of Cornwal. This Gerinnius had a fleet at fea, 
and was very ufeful to the Britons in defending the maritime parts of 
‘Wales, 29 well as his own country, from the infults of the Saxons ; and 
js therefore celebrated in a particular ode, called Cytwydd Geraint ap 
‘Erbin, by Liywarch-Hén. He was grandfather of St. Cydi according 


1$2 


to our Britith genealogies. 


‘A.D. Civi, Arrairs. 
599 Llywar:b Hén, the Britifh prince 
and poet mia ss ofa 
.609- Jago cp Belx ruled in North-Wales, 
*s. pei fotiecles of Bangor deanry. 
603 Cadfan, the fon of Iago ap Beli was 
. °° «prince of North-Wales.—This 
Cadfan, together with four other 
Britith princes, routed the Saxons 
who maffacred the monks at Ban- 
gor; he killed 10,066 of them 
upon the fpot. 
613 Cadfan was chofen and crowned 
king of the Britons. 
635 Cadwallo, the fon of Cadfan, was 
crowned king of the Britons. 
676 Cadwaladr, the fon of Cadwallo, 
was crowned king, being the laft 
crowned head of the Brith race. 
689 King Cadwaladr goes over to re- 
fide with his covfin Alan king of 
Armorica. 
703 Idwal Twrch, the fon of king Cad- 
; waladr, returns trom ‘Armorica. 
720 Rodri Aa fonof Idwal Iwrcb, 
reigned in North- Wales. ' 
755 Conan Tyndactbwy, fon of Rodri Mo- 
lwynog, reigned in North. Wales, 
810 Efylbt,fole daughter and heir of Co- 
nan Tyndacthbwy, was matried to 
Merfyn Frycb, king of the ifle of 
Man. 
$43 Redri the Great; fon of Merfyn and 
Efylbt, reigned over all Wales. 
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613 Monk Auguttine died. 
616 Beuno built a college at Clynnog in 
Caernarvonhhire. 


In this century, and in the latter 

end of the laft, we find moft of © 
our churches in Anglefey to have 
been buile: the times of. whofe 
building I am itot wholly detti-. 
tute of a way to make fome near 
guefs at—for I pretend to no 
nicety and certainty in this mat- 
ter. And the way I take is, from 
a computation made out of the 
genealogies of thofe parron-faints 
or firft builders of our cells and 
cloyfters, which afterwards came 
to ‘be our Parisu-Churches. 
That is, by pitching on fome 
noted perfon in every pedigree, 
whofe time of living is known, 
and by the meafure of time which 

.fo many delcents, as are from 
thofe noted perfons to the _per- 
fons I enquire, ordinarily make ; 
and by certain refpects and rela- 
tions of things or other inform- 
ing circumftances, it will credi- 
bly appear, 


That 
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That St. Patrick being fent by Pope Celeftine ta convert the 
Trifh, and being come to Anglefey, in his way to Ireland, built 
his church on the fea-fhore, which was called L/an Badric, e 


That St. Elian, being PEP ay with wee ear 


built Lian Etian, - 

That princé Pado, Eoeeoniy eued Pop Pada for his a 
ing a great fupport to the Britons againit the Piéts and Scots, 
about the time of Cafwaton Law-bhir, built Lian Babo, = - 

That Lian Deg fan and Lian Dyfrydog were built, about - 

That Ler Ddogwel chapel was built, ~ - . - 

That Lice Rbuddiad and Lian Rbwydrys were built, - “ 

That Lian Ddyfnen, Lian Geincven and Lienddwyn were built, 

That Lian Ailgo, Lian Eugrad, Lilan/eceey Llan Gaffo, Rbés 
Peiro, and Llargwillog were built, - - -:- 

That Lier Griffiolus and Llanddona were built, -- - = 


That Aberffraw and Trewdraeth were built, - = OP os 


That Lan Aidan and Lianddeniel Fab were built, -  - 
Tha Lian caine pg cise certs aod Lian Ge 
~were built, ° 


- That Lian Fflewyn, Lian Creda or Peary and Lien 


:Reebell were duiit, 4 
- Thet Llan Beulan, Rbéifcolyn, ” Coed bake: Coppel Ceidtn and 
-Lkech Gyxfarwy were built, 

That Penmon-charch, Seiriatcbape in the ifland,. Vand Lian 
Ferion'were built, - 

That Ty/ilio, the fon of Brocifae Hfytbreg, buile his canes 
at Llandyfilia, - 

That Edwen, niece: or daphne c king inaon ‘Built he 
church at Llan Edwen, = 

That king Cadwaledr, our latt Britith, as Cay Gint as mo- 
narch, caufed his church of Lian Gadwaladr to be built, - - 


630. | 
640 


650 


Thefe churches, as well as all the reft throughout Wales, have their 
wakes or feaft-days, in commemoration either of the death of the faid: 
patron- -faints, or of fome remarkable accident of their lives, or of the 
Pecos ‘dedication of the facred houfes built by them. to the ufe and: 

fervice 
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fervice of religion: Which feafts the people yearly obferve and cele- 
brate, commonly on the Lord’s day next before or after the parochial 
¢aint’s day. And as the primitive Chriffians folemnized their Fafé or 
anniverfary memorial-days, called by them, as well as the places they 
were celebrated in, Memoria Sanctorum or Martyrum; fo we ina religious 
imitation of them—folemnize ours, and call them Gwylian MySr Sant, 
corruptly called Mab-Sant—Myfyr or Mybyr being the true Britith of 
Memoria, or indeed the fame word varied in pronunciation by a differ- 
ent language; for * M, U and B have been often ufed one for another 
in the pronouncing of Roman words.in the Britifh tongue, efpecially 
when thefe labials are in the middle of a word, of which I have pro- 
duced many inftances in my Comparative Table of Languages—on which 
account I conceivethe ancients Memoria Santorum, came with us to be 
rendered Myé'r-Sant, and at laft Mab-Sant : fuch deviations from ori~ 
ginal founds in a long courfe of time being not uncommon; which in- 
duces me to-lay this down as the beft reafon I can think of, to account 
for the etymology of that very common but obfcure name. + Dr. Da- 
vies indeed gives another reafon for it, viz. Sanéfus in Cujus Parecia 
quis Natus eff puer, i. ¢. that-every native of a parifh, by being reck~- 
oned its faint’s fon, or Mdb y Sant, gives name, when aflembled to 
celebrate it, to this feftival. But I can never be perfuaded that fuch a 
relative attribute in propriety of {peaking, could give it that denomi- 
nation ; for, befides the too remote congruity of that caufe, it is un- 
precedented ; no Chriftian churches in any nation giving that reafon for 
the name of their foftivals ; but that of Commemoration they gene- 
wally give. 


© See:Mr. Lbwyd’s Comparative Etymology, MNB, U. p. 22 
4 Dr. Davies on the word Maeb-Sam, 
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“SECTION XU. 
The etymology of the Comot of Meznar. 


HAT the original of names, efpecially of places, is for the moft 

part very dark and uncertain, and not tobe traced but by gueffes 

and probabilities, is a truth by all men affented to; yet that this tra@ 

or portion of land, called Cwmmwd Manau or the Comot of Mane, was 

fo denominated from the Fretum or channel of that name on which it 

borders, will be readily granted: But how that fret or channel came 
to be fo named, will not be fo eafily accounted for. 

Tacitus in his fhort notes and ftrictures on the affairs of Britain, 
only mentions an arm of fea here; but gives us no mannef of ac- 
count how it was then called. Neither doth Ptolomy, if his ports and 
rivers be now rightly ftated, give the leaft hint of it. And if Mér 
Caingc be the true Britith of Ptolomy’s Moricambium *, or perhaps Mér 
Cam, as it very well may, the channel bending and winding in its paf- 
fage; yet I know not, with a juft regard to the congruity of the names 
of other bordering places by him mentioned, how well to plact it here. 

It may therefore be more allowable to refer the ancient and prefent. 
name of this Fretum of Menau to a primitive impofition, or a name at the 
firft peopling of the land impofed upon it. And that feems the more 
probable, becaufe its compofition imports, as original names ufually do, 
the nature and propriety of the place, viz. Mainau, i. ¢. a narrow wa- 

er: Main being here retained for ftreight and narrow, and Eau or Aa 
in France for water, to this day. And that it fhould be pronounced 
Mane or Menai contrattedly, is no unufual thing ; confidering that the 
Romans have corrupted and altered many other names from their ori- 
ginal founds: And it is not unlikely that they might call this water 
Mena or Menet in the Genitive Cafe, i.e. Aqua Mena, and fo it con- 
tinued to be called to this day. 

But if any feem inclined to object the improbability of this account’ 
and reafon of the name, by fuggefting that the French Eau or Au, figni- 
fying water, is rather a derivative of “Aqua, as'it is generally thought to 
be, than that it fhould come from an ancient Gaulith or Celtic found 
of that fignification : To that, I fay, it may be reafonably replied, that 
although it be granted that the French lifp hath fmothered fome letters 


* Moricambirm—Mor icamb (mand 6 equal v or f) i.e. Mor achef——the uppermef fra. 
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in their vulgar pronouncing of Latin words; yet it does not feem very 
likely that they fhould retain their moft common letter (7) almoft in 
every other word that had it before-—nay very often nfe it where they 
had it not—and lofe it in this, where ‘the pronunciation of it appears 
to be.fo foft and eafy. And indeed we may .as-fairly invert the fup- 
pofition, and prefume the Latin gua to have been originally derived 
from 4u, that being a moft ancient appellative of water in. the Gauli(h 
or Britith founds, whereof we have mrany inftances in ancient ety- 
mologies. se 
_ And that this may not appear to bea bare and groundlefs fuppofition, 
we may further obferve, that that found—.4u—betokening water, feems 
not only to have been very ancient among the Gauls and Britons; but 
one may alfo. obferve fome remains of that found, either as initial or 
terminative, to have been conveyed -to us. in many. ancient compound. 
words relating to water: Which is no mean argument that 4z, or fome 
found very near it, was fignificative of water, even at thafe very firft 
times, in this-weftern: part of Europe. — 
For inftance ; as initial, Auernus in Italy ;. Auignion in France ; Aude 
in Nacbon.; Aube in Campania; ain Flanders.; Aar in the Alps; 
Avate in Tranfilvaria ; Aw in Scotland ;, 4vren in Britain ; and Awyduf 
.or Black-Water in Ireland, do all of them carry fome remains of’ that 
primitive found. ‘ Neither is. it unlikely that 4der (B and U being pro- 
_mifcuoufly founded in ancient words) has fome relation to it. And 
Avon a river, though the Latin. Amnis might afterwards take its {pring 
from that found, may very well. be a diminutive of it. Awyn or Ewyn 
[puma vel aqua albicans, i. ¢. Aw-wyn ; Aweddwr, aqua limpida ; Auvwys 
‘or Affwys, Abyffus, do all {eem to retain this (au) in their compofition, 
as fignificative of water or of fome effential property of it, in. their firdt 
fyllables. | 
So alfo we may take notice of many compound words terminating in 
au or aw, which make that element their main and principal Suppaf- 
tum. Manaw, the Ife of Man; Liydaw, Armorica ; Gene-au or Geneva, 
i. ¢. the mouth of the lake ; Liyn Lhoydaw, in Caernarvonthire ; law 
a river in Anglefey ;,Gw/aw, rain; all thefe being waters themfElves, ‘or 
having their principal idea and character from water, may, well. juftify 
their derivation from that origin. Neither is it unreafonable to fuppofe 
that the Gaulifh, or Celtic or old Britifh word au or aw, fignifying wae 
ter, might fome time have an additional termination affixed to it, per- 
haps to differ and fpecificate the import of the word; as when it 
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was made to mean particular brooks or rivers, it might then be pro- 
nounced 4wy, as we find it in Ireland, Awyduff, black or deep water ; 
or more contractedly Wy, as in Wales, where it terminates the compound 
names of many rivers. Which conjecture of it, as none can deem it to 
be unreafonable, fo it being granted probable on the inftances I have pro- 
duced, it not only facilitates the probability of the thing-in queftion, 
but feems alfo to account for the etymology of the names of many ri-, 
vers ;' as Dowrdwy, Elwy, Medwy, Litgwy, Conwy, Guy, and many 
more fo terminating, which otherwife can fcarce be accounted for. And 
indeed the Greek Molepecss ativer (m and u being anciently equivalent) 
and the river Tame in England have fome affinity with it. 

However the compofition of the name ftands, it is moft certain that 
we have evident tokens that the compound name itfelf, Main-au or cor- 
. ruptly Mene, hath been anciently ufed and applied to fuch places, as _ 
the word in the fenfe I have now explained it naturally imparts. 

For confirmation of which we may obferve, that the three narrowett- 
ftreights about the ifle of Great-Britain have jn and about them fome re- 
mains of the name Mene ; either extant in thofe very places to this day, - 
or were found there in former ages, and recorded by authors of good - 
credit. And thofe narrowetft ftreights of all the Britifh feas will, I fup- 
pofe, be allowed.to be, viz. the firft in Kent, over-againft Normandy 
in France; the fecond in Pembrokefhire in Wales; and the third at or 
‘pear the Mul of Galway in the kingdom of Scotland. © Thefe two Ia‘t 
being the fhorteft cuts from the ifle of Great-Britain to the. kingdom of 
Ireland, as the firft is to the coaft of Nermandy in France. | 

‘Now for the First of thefe in Kent, juft upon the edge of that 
Fretum between us and the Gallic fhore, the Roman writers, as the 
Itinerary of Antonine fhews, place Portus Limanis, Limene, as in 
Ptolomy. Shall I turn it into Britith, Porthladd Mane? And near that an 
the fame Fretum is old Romene, Rbos- Mene perhaps, now Rumney-marth, 
It is not to be paffed by here, that the Britons called the port where 
Cefarlanded, which wason this Fretum, Pwyth or Porth-Meinlas; and 
indeed the Greek Acuny may very well be a compofition of thofe twa 
monofyllables, Lie & Main, i. e. Llemain, Porth or ferry, 
~ Szconp.iy, On the fhore of that fhort cut or paffage from St. Das 
yid’s in Pembrokefhire to the Weft of Ireland ; St. David’s Point there 
is called Menevia and Meniw to this day. And it is no lefs obferyable 
that the inhabitants of the oppofite Irifh fide of that narrow fea are by 
Ptolomy called eel iet and their city (now Wexford) Menapia (with 
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no great alteration of found, befides what is-commonly incident to the 
diverfe termination of different languages) from the Britifh Marmau or 
_Mene, i.e. a ftreight or-narrow fea; as it now is; And it was formerly, 
if Giraldus Cambrenfis gueffed right, much narrower in that place. The 
two abutting promontories on each fide being of one name, £ take it to 
be reafonably fuppofed, that they took that name from the fret or paf- 
_fage on which they bordered, I own that the Menapii in freland are 
by authors reckoned as a colony of the Menapit of Gallia Belgica; but 
if we confider that a narrow fea might have given them that name, as 
I fuppofe it did to thofe in Ireland, it the more confirms the fuppofition ; 
tince they lived fo near the Belgic ftreights that it may be well prefumed: 
they had that name from them. 

Tirpty, In that fhort cut alfo from the Mul of Galway to the 
kingdom of Ireland, called by Ptolomy Novantum Promontorium, we may 
find juft by a bay or Effuary, called by Ptolomy fuarium Abravani: . 
which one may eafily, and perhaps as truly, deduce from the Britith © 
Aber-Vene or Aber-Mene, as bordering on that narrow Fretum ; though 
Mr. Camden, from whole judgment I would not willingly vary, gaeffes 
the name as well as the water of that river to ‘come from a fake called 
. Lough-Rian, {ome miles diftant from that Efuary. 

But granting that Mr. Camden’s Lougb-Rian may pretend to the 
etymology of éravenus, as if called Aber-Rian, yet fince he gives no 
other reafon for it but the fimilitude of names, which furely are not fo 
near and very like in found, as to deferve to be fetched together from: 
fo great a diftance ; and .4von, i. e. Aber-Avon comes nearer to it, but 
that it is too undiflinguifbing a name; 1 am inclined to believe it-was not 
called from that Lough ; and that, becaufe Ptolomy calls it not Abrianus, 
but dbravanus, as the beft copies have it. And efpecially fince we find 
the two other fhorteft cuts over our narrow feas retain in them the 
evident marks ,of the name of Mene, I cannot conclude’ this third alfo 
to have been any other than Aber-Vene or Aber-Mane, V and M in the 
old Britith being but varying of cafes in one and the fame word: And 
that more particularly, not only becaufe Aéravenus comes neareft the 
Britith Mane, both in matter of found and fignification, which may 
of itfelf vindicate the derivation ; but alfo, which wiH add fomewhat 
to the probability of the-conjefture, becaufe I find many {mall Fretums 
retaining {till fomething of that name; as the Fretum between Ramfey~ 
Mle, and another between Cardigan-Ifland and the adjacent fhores, are 
to this day called Méene’s. Nay, Ramfay-Ifle itfelf was by geogra- 
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phers called Aiuevos and Limenia probably on that acconut. And I am 
told there is another Fretum in the county of Buchanan in Scotland called: 
by the name of Mane. And laftly, on that ftreight between Hantfhire 
‘and the Ifle of Wight, there is a {mall town on the edge of that narrow 
fea called * Limington or Tref Le-Main; and- the ancient inhabitants 
there were called Mean-Vari, not improbably from Main-Vér, 2 nar- 
row fea; and there are three Hundreds near adjoining, which are yet 
called Mean’s-Borough ; Eaft-Mean and Weft-Mcean, bearing fome tokens 
of that Britifh name. ‘<. 

From thefe obfervations I am now induced to conclude this com- 
pound word to have been anciently the common appellative of fuch 
narrowneffes and ftreightnings of feas, as afford the fhorteft paffages 
from one land to another. And therefore, that as this narrow Fretum 
or arm of fea, which fevers the Ifle of Anglefey from the conti- 
nent, being but a fhort cut over, was on that account by our firft na- 
mers of places called Main-au, or more contractedly Mene; as it is 
likely the other mentioned places'were ; fo alfo that tract of land bor- 
dering on the Fretum, or on the out-let of it, came, as was very ufual, 
to be denominated from it, and called Cwmmwd Mane; which I take 
to be fufficient to offer for the etymology of the name of that divifion in 
this Ifle of Anglefey. 


* This was called Zimiav by the Saxons. See Dr. Hicks’s Diff. Epift. p. 215. 
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is requifite to advertife the Reader, that though this Essay, 
being a defence of fome paffages in the preceding one, takes 
in the fame heads of argument in the main as the other had 
done; yet does it not actum agere, as a mere repetition, but in or- 
der to bring them to bear a new force, and to fet them off in a 
better light. For fince teftimonies in that remotenefs of time can- 
not be many, and the evidence arifing from them may not to all 
perfons perhaps be fo prevalent and to the purpofe in one view as 
in another, it is reafonable towards making the beft of them, to 
examine and turn them on every fide and in every light. And 
therefore the Reader will foon perceive that every teftimony arid 
every argument handled in the former Essay, when re-affumed 
in this, are improved in every part, and better difpofed to 
evince the conclufion they are produced for; which the author 
_ hopes will fufficiently apologize for his bringing the fame argu- 
ments twice on the ftage; which is no more than in common 
cafes to call the fame witnefles to be re-examined, in order to oba 
tain from them a greater evidence of truth and reality of fact in 
the matter fought for than could perhaps otherwife be done; and. 
as that is every: where juftifiable, fo I prefume in the cafe be- 
foreus. And befides, fometimes from one fingle affirmative tefti- 
mony, if it confifts of a propofition, there may arife matters for 
feveral proofs, of different forts and tendencies; and therefore 
when fuch occur, that teftimony may, as‘often as occafion re- 
quires, be juftly called for and repeated, and the doing of it-be 
reckoned very reafonable and warrantable. 
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jn the antiquities of the Britith nation in general, and of ae Ifle of Any 
glefey i in particular, concerning the firft planting and inhabiting of them, 
is, I muft confefs, for. the moft part. meerly conjectural ;.having.in thofe 
‘remote diltagcgs of. time ‘only a.few teftimonjes of fagred {eriptures-as 
fare and undoubted. principles, and the, afliftances. of , natural and moral 
evidence, where thofe authorities fail us, to build the heft of our gueffes 
and probabilities i in thefe ‘matters'upon. Which indeed in, thofe ob- 
fcurities, of fimey, whafever we may pretend to little hiftorical hints and, 
traditions, - are. all we have, and can rely upon,.. before the light of 
hiftory. began., ta aay and. illuftrate the world. Apd,as.it; cannot be 
prefumed that this ght made any progrefs in the difcovery of human 
affairs, apd birding’ ef. them for the ufe of pofterity, till fome time 
after the fettling : and civilizing of. nations, and that top in the moft po- 
ite countries, where the ufe of letters began. to prevajl ; .fo.in this cor-. 
ner of the warld, far enough from thefe early advantages, we muft be 
content to grope in the ‘dark, till fome rays of that hiftorical light be; 
gin to appear and qi rot Our soap ake after what. we may warrantably - 
Fely Mpen i as truth and certainty. ; Ke 
(Gye 2 On. 
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On this bottom of things, I muft confefs alfo, as I have little of cer- 
tainty, fo as little of reafon tu take ‘up with the commonly received tra- 
ditions of Samothes, Albion and Brutus ; conceiving thofe relations to 
bé Mt bef but alfignfAcant ‘doubts, faid apyt ¢hending it say s& mueh 
‘gréater and more unexceptionable honour for this people and nation, 
at firft fpread over Great-Britain and Ireland and the ifles adjoining, to 
have been Aboriginal, that-is, the fittt pdffeffors of the land (as indeed: 
the beft lights of hiftory give fufficient grounds to acknowlege us 
to be) apd in which, we may mere, warrgntably acquicfce s-than that 
we thoftld tréublé ourdelves‘withcontehdirg forfour defcent ant origina- 
tion from the ruins of any di/graced or beaten people, efpecially from 
Troy, the moft unlikely part‘of the world ; whofe people the fabulous 
Greeks. extremely magnified, to aggrandize their own conquefts and 
valour; and from whom their poetical wits took the firft fubjeéts of 
thei¢ Hramapifal gifehtions } afd likdly deélerk, hat of duck SVs that 
one Brutus, of Trojan extraction, did, fome ages after its firft planting, 
with a party of Greeks arrive in Britain, and by fome means obtain 
the fovereignty, and gave it that name which it ever after enjoyed, is 
but divat fs On many accounts very probable. “And fo'far I think the 
ftory ‘may. be dHowed'to have Rihe'truth in it} tiot ‘comfidered as a plant- 
fing and peopling of ‘the land, “But ds ‘fore great revolution that hap- 
pened long after 

But for all that, if it appears and confequently will be allowed, that 
the Britith people were the firft known poffeffors of the Britith Sfles, 
‘and indecd ‘the belt ah@ cleareft- accounts we' Have hake that poffeffion 
‘original which is ‘the-higheft' reputation in refpe@ of antiquity, and 


a 


the ftrongeft title in‘point of tight,‘ that any nation can preténd to, it 
will then be highly reafonable, and but’a juft procedure in us to fix 
there. And having in it {0 ‘eftablifhed and well-atteftéd a foundation — 
of our origin, “acknowleged by many, denied by few, it will be fome 
injuftice in-us to recede fron it in favour‘of any other more gtound- 
fefs furmifes and traditions, ‘and a fort of ingratitude to Providence te 
feem fond of 4 more novel extra@ion, which when granted to’ be true, 
would but leffen our efteem.in. point of antiquity, and weaken even 
the beft and fureft of tidés—-Er Deus ‘terram dedit Jiiis hominum—God 
himfelf, as it were, enfeoffing and giving livery and feifin to all origi- 
nal planters, Pfal. cxv. 16. But to proceed. : 

As for a vindicatibn dnd defence of a conjectural method within the 
verge of hiftory, we may have this to fay in general, that although 
, ie hiftorical 
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hiftorical' certainties and well-attefted evidences be what we may moft 
fafely rely upon, and warrantably acquiefce in, in the accounts of time 
and human tranfactions; yet when we are gone beyond thofe periods, 
and have launched into the deep obfcurities of time, we muft and 
ought cerefully to attend to, and examine every the leaft glimmering of 
information, which we can lay hold on, either in the nature of things, 
er in allowed authentic traditions relating to them; and from them, 
and by comparing and adjufting one thing with another, adagting caufes 
to effects, and effects to caufes, as juftly and. as agreeably as ts pofiible, 
it ought-to be allowed us to form fuch conclufions as will amount at 
leat to fome probability and appearance of truth; which is all that can 
be reafonably expected in fuch cafes. 

In order to this, it will not be amifé for the better conceiving of the 
matter in hand, in the firft place, to take notice of two things very 
ateeflary to form and eftablith a conjectural difcourfe or a rational way: 
of enquiry. Firft, Principles or grounds of evidence well chofen, 
cleared, and afcertained. Secondly, Inferences and deductions natu- 
tally and jaftly drawn and concluded from them. Now, thefe princi- 
ples are in themfelves nothing elfe than either caufes or effects of things 
well fixed and afferted ; or teftimonies, divine and human, well grounded 
and confirmed. And what fubjeGs or matter foever fall more or lefs 
under the difcovery of thefe lights and evidences, whether thofe fubjects. 
be purely natural as phyfiology in general, or mixed, viz. partly natu- 
ral and partly moral, under which is hiftory and chronology, they may 
in a telerable meafure (more certain informations being wanting). be. 
eaore or Jefs. accounted for, in a probable }rypothetical way. 

For, as for natural theories and phyfiology in general, the explica- 
tion of them is granted by all to be conjectural. And grant it we muft 5. 
for no other knowlege can be attained of the frame and compofition of 
nature, of the motion, texture and. conftitution of her parts, and other 
particulars of phyfiological fcience, but what is derived from, and merely 
depending on, the light and evidence of thele principles. 

And this being in general premifed, juft the fame plea we have in 
particular for our accounting for the affairs and tranfactions of many of 
the firft ages of the poff-dilwuian world. They are now, with. thofe 
mentioned difficulties in. the Frame of Nature, equally obfcure and in- 
‘tricate to us; and what we would attempt to unfold-and diftinguifh in: 
the one and the other, muft be equally in the fame way and procedure s. 
that is, ‘by fixing and grounding our obfervations upon fuch lights and: 
7 certainties, 
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certainties as occur to us. And by making genuine and pertinent . 
applications of thofe certainties, proceeding therein juftly and regu- 
larly from certain caufes to the moft probable effects, and from cer- — 
‘tain effeéts to the moft probable caufes, according as the lights and 
evidences of them in thofe involved antiquities, are to be met with 
and difcovered by us. t 
_ Now, if this way of procedure be allowed in the hiftory of nature, 
upon meer pretence of its involvednefs and otherwife unfurmountable 
darknefs and intricacy, I fhould very gladly be informed the reafon why 
the fame method fhould not be as juftly purfued, upon the fame fup- 
pofal of obfcurity, in the hiftory of human tranfactions ; feeing we may 
meet there with as good, if not perhaps much better grounds to build 
on our reafonable gueffes. . And I doubt not but the reafon of it will 
appear very manifeft and convincing, if we rightly confider the condi- 
tion of thefe two fubjects we are to make our gueffes in, that is, nature 
and human actions, Many of the ends and defigns of nature, -we are 
well aware, are utterly unknown to us; and many more of her mo- 
{rans and particular ways of acting plainly furmount and baie the mof 
{cllicitous of our enquiries about them ; and yet it is well known, that 
we are allowed to be ‘as bufy as we will with her in our gueflings at 
things, provided we can ab{tain from the difobliging fault of impoling 
end-dogmatizing, . | 

And therefore at the fame time fhall it be thought ftrange and un- 
hittorical, that when we wind up the fuccellive affairs of a nation, till 
the clew of records be quite drawn out, and we are left to grope and 
wander in the dark receffes of time? Shall it, I fay, be thought flrange, 
that in {uch cafes we pick up here and there fuch fcattered marks and 
remnants of truth, as we meet with, and improve them into a few 
probable conclufions of human actions? efpecially when thofe very 
actions we account for in that way are in themfelves fo very agreeable 
to our enquiries, the ends and snotions of them are fo intelligible and 
familiar to us, that upon a fuppofed acted principle of reafon we may, 
well conclude the fpecifications of many of them (fo confidered) to 
have been no other than what we ourfelves would have. afted under the 
“dike circumftances. And therefore fince we are on this account better 
judges of the probability of human than of natural ations, we ought 
pet in reafon to be denied the liberty of making a few modet guefies, 
Waen it comes in Our way, in the obfcurities of the one, whe. men are 
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allowed, nay oft admired for their wild and extravagant conjectures in 
the intricacies of the other. ; 

_ Now what is faid in this particular is not to juftify any extravagant 
rambles and groundlefs conjectures in the affairs of Antiquity; but to 
vindicate the allowablenefs of a conje¢tural method in the accounts of 
time, and in the antiquities of nations, provided no other means of dif- 
covery are left unto us, and that the matter be not very important, by 
fixing here and there, in thofe greateft obfcurities, on fome folid 
grounds and irrefragable certainties to build up what we mhke our con- 
clufions. And more particularly, by our fit and appofite bringing 
forth the lights and evidences of one nation and people to illuftrate and 
affitt the obfcurities of the other; which when it is duly performed 
in proper circumftances, will, I prefume, fall under the condemnation 
of none, but fuch as will themfelves thereby incur the moft Jug cenfure 
of unequal judges. 

To give fome inftance of this in our Britifh nation in particular 
without this method, we can afcend no higher than the Roman con- 
gueft. And indeed a long time after that, what have we of the Britith 
affairs but inferences and conjectures, on which we build the chicfett- 
accounts of our national tranfactions, qt thefe remote times? And al- 
though it muft be granted that by this procedure we cannot nicely de- 
termine any matters of fact, in the planting, improving and eftablithing 
of this or any other nation or people; yet fome of the more general 
actions of thofe affairs, as they depend on obvious and familiar caufes, 
may be, in fome meafure, and with fome reftriftion, explicated and 
accounted for. For even in thofe remote perplexities and deepeft ob-. 
{curities of time, there are fome glimmerings of light to be taken no-— 
tice and to be made ufe of to inform and direct a regular enquiry. And 
thefe are fome of them. 

‘First, We have Scripture Light ; the divine teftimony affures us, that- 
our firft ftock of people travelled hither from the coaft of Armenia and 
Babylon, and that they were of the race of Japheth, who planted the 
Weftern Ifles, and confequently the ifles of Britain and Ireland. 

SzconpLy, We have Moral Light ; that is, we are morally affured; 
that common reafon and natural prudence conducted the progreffion of 
thefe people, from the place of their firft {preading, through the faireft, 
the eafieft, and leaft encuinbered ways; where mighty rivers, dreadful 
mountains,. and other unpaffable bars and obftacles. gaye leaft impedi- 


ment to their motion and progrefs. 4 
TuIrpiy, 
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TurrpLty, We have Geographical Light that plainly thews ys, that 
this fair, eafy, unobftacled way or paflage from the plains of Babel to 
the Britifh ifles was through the vaft and winding plains of Afia, to 
that corner of it now called Anatolia; and thence fuch people as croffed 
the A.gean Sea and entered Italy, their way of dilating themfelves and 
enlarging their colonies was through the length of Italy, Lombardy, 
over the Helvetick Alps, to the plains of Gallia; and there being 
hemmed in on the one fide by the Pyrenzan mouftains and the ocean, 
and on the ather fide by the rivor Rhine, they moved directly to the 
Gallic fireights and over to the Britifh ifles, Such a progrtffion of — 
the firit poft-diluvian planters, through the eafieft and fajrett tracts of 
land, where they met with leaft rubs and impediments in their motion, 
is as natural to conceive, and as reafonable to conclude, as that a tor- 
rent or flux of water will take its courfe through the eafieft and leaft 
obftructed ways or paffages. ian 

FourtTuiy, We have Arithmetical Light; that is, a juftconfidera- . 
tion of the longevity of the firft planters, and of the length and difti- 
culty of the way, together with a calculation of the encreafe of mankind 
by doubling certain periods, according to the ingenious Sir William 
Petty’s rule, may afford us a pretty near guefs by what time after the 
univerfal deluge the Ifle of Great-Britain might come to be thoroughly 
planted and inhabited. . 

Firtuty, The names of certain places give us light, not only to 
guefs what language was {poken by thefe firft people, ‘but alfo by what 
way they came and made their motion hither. * Tir Sén and 7 Penwyn 
i. c. Appenine in Italy: Uxelodunum, Alexia i. e. Uchel Ddinas, and 
Arlech in France—the Romans often writing x for »—and many more 
ancient names I could mention, are good and pregnant teftimonies of 
that particular. 

I thall multiply no more inftances of this kind. ‘It is tuficient to 
obferve, that in the greateft obfcui.:ies and unrecorded paflages of time 
there are fome glimmerings of information here and there ‘to be laid 
hold on, and not to be altogether. neglected ; which lights being well 
compared and adjufted together, may be made ufe of, even‘in the higheft 
origin of nations, to reprefent and fet forth, though not any particular 
turns of action, which indeed are only tranfmitted by records and tra« 
dition, yet fo much of the kind and quality of thofe aétions, as may 


is en bén, old land. new: white head, Uebel Déinar, high city. rlcby upon aftone 
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ferve to diftinguifh themfelves and the times they were a¢ted in, and 
thereby afford fuch fatisfaction as can in that cafe be expected by a rea- 
fonable enquirer. 

On thefe grounds therefore I have, in the accounts I have given of 
the antiquities of this finall ifland, been ‘induced to proceed in the moft 
plain, eafy and natural way ; viz. Firft, By prefuming aur Britith ancef- 
tors to have been the firft planters and poffeflors of our land: Secondly, 
By deriving their defcent and by tracing their footfteps, as early and alfo 
as directly as was poffible, from Armenia and Babel to this place: And, 
Thirdly, By fele&ting and fixing on fuch undeniable certainties, and 
recorded matters of fact, and circumftances of human actions, done and 
practifed at that time when mankind was but as one nation, before it 
dwindled and feparated into varieties of people ; and that being done, 
by drawing from thofe evidences and recorded matters of fact, fuch 
conclufions and confequences as could moft fairly be deduced from 
them, and would, as I conceived, moft agreeably and intelligibly ac- 
_count for and explain the grounds and reafons of thofe rights, cuftoms, 
and other antiquities of our Britifh nation in general, as well as what 
particularly relates to this Ifle of Anglefey. Which is what T attempted 
in the preceding Effay ; and what in anfwer to fome objections, and 
for the better clearing of fome difficulties, I thall here in this a little 
further enlarge upon. ; 

And therefore fince great objections have been made fo the ftrength 
and validity of fome chief paffages in the foregoing accounts ;' and tho’ 
the opinions and conjetures I prefumed to offer muft perhaps yield at 
laft to the weight of thofe objections; yet they feemed to me {0 well 
grounded, that I cannot quit my hold of them before I give them the 
defence they deferve, and fhew the reafons which induced me to ef- 
poufe and eftablith them ; leaving the decifion to the judgments of thofe 
who will take the pains to perufe and confider them, The objections 
are thefe: 


Osyection I. 


First, It has been objected that the notion I have offered of our 
Cromleche, Karnedde, Meini Gwyr, &c. is too much ftrained, and too 
remote and foreign to the circumftances of this nation. Namely, why 
fhould the Hebrew tongue give names to our Cromleche and Karnedde, 
when our own language may fufficiently account for their etymology? 
Or how could Noah’s ftatutes and the patriarchal practice influence and 
eee Dd dire&t 
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direét our religious rites and eftablifhments in fo remote a corner of the 
world, fo widely diftant from the place and poffibility of fuch inftruc- 
tions? Our ancient rites and cuftoms were grofly heathenith and fuper- 
{titious, and therefore rather to be reckoned here, as in other countries, 
the fruits and produdtions of mankind's depraved and perverted morals, 
than that fo.foul a copy {Mould be prefumed to have been taken from. 
fo fair an original.. 
OsjecrTion If, 


SECONDLY, It has been. objected, that the proofs I fave offered for 
‘the Druids chief refidence in the Ifle of Mana are no more conclufive 
‘to that particular ifland than to any other part of the nation; fiance 
there are in.many other places of England, Scotland, and Wales,. more 
_remarkable,,vaft, and ftupendous monumente—prefumed of Druidifm—- 
than any that can be fhewed in the Ifle of Anglefey. And that it is. 
much mere reafonable to fuppofe, fince the ancient Britons were di-- 
vided and cantoned into many governments; and fince Cafar mentions . 
only that .fupreme place in Gallia ;. that then every province or petty go-. 
vernment in Britain had theit own fet of thofe religious pricfts refiding . 
and acting among them ;.and if they owed: fubjection to. any. fupreme- 
head, it muft be. to that.one of Gallia, where we: are fure by.Ceefar’s.. 
authority there was a head Druid ;-and not.that in all the little govern- 
ments of Britain,.the whele order of thefe men fhowld compofe one- 
hierarchy,. and for the moft part live and refide together in one parti-- 
cular place. or. territory; no.ancient. author. ever. mentioning fuch 9. 
refidence. . ; 


Oxnye ont ow TID. 


THirpty, Jt has been qbjected, that thefe’ anciéne-Diuids cannot- 
upon any good authority be entitled te fo confiderable a fhare of know-- 
ledge and learning,, as is ufually attributed. to. them ; :fince. the-nation.: 
is general at that time laboured under.the greateft barbarifm, and -the- 
groffeft ignorance.that-can be imagined ; which cannot. well - be pre-. 
even! alae a ee under the fuperintendance. of mer of fach : 

neral virtue, fkill and knowle as the.Britifh Drui € Reported : 
7" have been. matters of. . oe aa ¥ 

Thefe.are the main difficulties: I’am concerned to. clear and .anfwer - 
fer: Which I thall endeavour to do in the order they are fet down— _ 
premifing fisft usder. each head.a few preliminary propofitiong or al- 
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lowed poftalatas by the light and evidence of which, the oynjedtures J 
have formed and offered will be the better underftood, and prore firoly 
fettled and eftablithed. 

As to the firft obyection, the main ftrefs of it is revented et the a¢- 
counts which were given of the original erection, names and ufes of 
our Cromileche, Karnedde, and Ment Guyr, viz. that they were all of 
them appurtenances and fome. retained relics of the firft agd moft an-— 
cient religion, profeffed and practifed of old by the ante-djluvian patri- 
archs ; and handed down by Noah and his fons) and by them propa- | 
gated among the new race of mankind in the re-peopling the poft-dilu- 
vian world; many of which original rites and cuftoms being (as I 
afferted) in ai] likelihood conveyed by the firft planters, or by fuch as 
came next after them, in procefs of time came to be improved and cul= 
tivated into @ national fcheme of what was afterward called Druidical 
religion and wotthip. This is the fam of what is afferted in that para 
ticular, and the grounds of that affertion, I thall endeavour to lay open 
by the light and evidence of thefe propofitions following, 


Proposition J. | 
_ It is generally allowed, that the moft ancient primitive religion, both 
before and for fome time after the univerfal deluge, confifted moftly 
of the inftituted rites and performances of oblations and {gcrifices and - 
that thefe alfo neceflarily fuppofe confeerations and altars, that js, places 
and things dedicated end fet apart for the wortbip and feryice of God. 
Of this che Mofaical Hiftory is undeniable warrant, giving us an accgunt 
of Cain and Abel's oblations before the flood; and immesintely efter 
it of Noah's building an altar, and offering facrifice unto the Lerd; Gen. 
Vili, 20. . 

Proposition Yi. 

Je is alfo allowed, that the firft langunge in wiiich the patriatchs’ pri- 
mise cSligion was exprefled and worded, and the rites and cuftoms, 
the adjuncts and appurtenances of it, denominated and diftinguithed, at 
leaft in the main parts and fubftance of it, was whet has been after 
called‘ the Plebrew tongue; and alfo that the names impofed by that 
_ fanguage were generally fuch as betokened the natute or fome eminent 
properties of the things named, or. were compounded of fuch as did fo. 
The firft part of this propofition is pregnantly attefted by almoft all the 
ante-diluvian names’ JEN, in fcripture, particularly thofe of the pa- 

Dda _ triarchs ; 
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triarchs : Which names—for inftance fake—in confort together exhibit 
4 concife and wonderful fcheme and prophecy, in that language, of the 
reftitution of depraved mankind by a promifed Meffiah ; as appears by 
the explanation of the patriarchal names in the following table: — 


ADAM, - - - 7 ~ 'Man, 
SETH, - ~ - - fet or placed 
ENosH, oe = - * in mifery: 
KAINAN, - - ~ lamentable,. © 
: MAHALEEL, - - ' bleffed Gop. 
JARED, “ - - fhall come down, 
HEnNocu, - - - teaching, 
METHUSCHRLA, - that his death will fend. 
LAMECH, - - to humbled {mitten man. 


Noau, os ‘= - «  egnfolation. . 


which amounts to this, that when thefe- names are: written at: length, 
_ the Hebrew purport of them is, ‘* That man fet or placed in mifery 
very lamentable, God bleffed for evermore, will in his due time come- 
down, teaching the world, tlrat his death will bring to .miferable man, 
eft, refrefhment, and confolation,” Gen, v. 29:. The Hebrew Lexi- 
cons abundantly prove this-fignification of thefe:names, deriving Kanan 
from Kun or Konen, i.e. lamenting ; which it-may well admit of, and 
is more pertinent -and agreeable with the current fenfe of this prophecy, 
‘than from Karina,‘ to purchafe or poffefs, which bur expofitors ene- 
rally afcribe it to- ‘And the latter part of this Ppropofition is evident 
‘from the exact: fignificancy. of many ante-diluvian words, particularly 
from Adam's calling his wife I/c4a, becaufe taken out of him who was 
T/ch in that tongue, viz. Man.. And his firft-born Kain, from the word. 
Kanna, importing. to receive or poffefs; faving, Kanneti ifch ath Febo-.. 

- vap, I have.gotten.a man:.[from] the Lord, Gen. iv. 3. 7 
Proposition III. ae ad) 


That there was.a-{cheme -of. this patriarchal theology. preferved by 
Noah, and by.him preached and propagated to pofterity ; ascertain ge- 
sera rules.and precepts, called by the Jews, * The * Statutes of the 
. Sons of Noah,” becaufe delivered by, him, and prefcribed and inculcated 


' * Mitzoth bene Noah. See Remarks, Prop. ML, 
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by them to fucceeding pofterity ; among which precepts, it is certain 
that facrifice was a principal one, and therefore muft be fuppofed to 
comprehend particular rules and * ordinances under it, directing. the 
various rites and ceremonies of that facred action. This has been. at- 
tefted by an ancient Jewith tradition, and has been acknowledged by 
many in.all Chriftian ages. And the latter part of this propofition i is no 
sother than a juft and natural confequence of the former.. 


PropositTion -IV. 


That on the difperfion of mankind at Babel, and the’ confufion of 
that primitive tongue, the minds of thofe. difperfeéd people under that 
heavy fupernatural ftupor, then by divine vengeance inflicted on them for 
their impious attempt, retained and preferved neverthelefs in that mife- 
rable oblivion fome + faint fhadows of fuch words, .and fome obf{cure 
relics of fuch objects, as had made before the ftrongeft, the deepeft, 
‘and moft durable impreffions on their thoughts and imaginations. And 
fuch muft be chiefly and principally of thofe names and things, which 
either related to the vifible acts and performances of religion, or to 
the more neceffary and important concerns .of, lite. The firft part is 
confirmed by evident proofs from the event ‘of things 3 it being plainly 
to be obferved, that as the moft vifible and public atts of religion, 
namely, facrifice, have been retained, remembered and praétifed by al- 
moft all nations ; fo the moft important affecting words of that primi- 
tive tongue have likewife crept with fqme little variations into moft of 
the mother-torigues., And.the latter part gf this propofition is evinced 
from a jut view and confideration of the affections of human nature ; 
where we plainly fee the impreffions of religion fo ftrong and uriconquer- 
able, that few or no means or accidents that occur are of fufficient force 

to deface and obliterate them. 


PrRoPOSsIT ION V.. 


That the Hebrew tongue (though th itfelf of a narrow extent, yet 
in the fcheme and ftructure of it} abounds in a diverfity of words of one 
and the fame fignification, more or lefs as the thing or aétion expreffed 

_ is of greater or leffer concern and inrpdrtance to human affairs; and thofe 
Br Ma mq uany es the thing: wea the evidente produced 


* See oy xxvi. 5. where Abraham is faid to have ite precepts and commandm d 
to have kept ftatutes and laws, before God inftituted the ris ee ; pornos eaten 
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from one word proves and concludes the fame.thing of another. word 
which carries the fame purport, and is-of the fame extent and fignifica- 
‘tion. The former is.evidenced by the grammarians of that language; 
and the Jatter is ‘the :natural ‘refult of the conformity and agreement 
‘between the fixed and determined meaning of all words or figns and 
their juft and proper ideas, or things meant and fignified. Thefé are 
the grounds I lay down and infift upon; and the applications I fhaff 
make in the clearing of thefe objeGions will be chiefly fupported by the 
Mtrength and evidence of them. 


CROMLECHE. 


| Of thefe Cromleche ; Firft, Their make and ftra@ture s and, Secondly, 
‘Their name, will be applied to account for their Original ufe and 
inftitution ; the fettling and determining the accounts of our de(olate 
monuments aod vifible remains of antiquity being of fingular ufe to efta- 
blifh an allowed Archzology of our country. 

First, The make and ftructure of thefe monuments (which are-pe- 
nerally large, rude, flattith ftones raifed on other pitched and upright 
ones of the like irregularity and coarfenefs) feem to indicate that th 
were originally ereéted for altars. Now it is plain that altars [by Pro- 
pofition I.] were an appurtenance of the religion of the patriarchal age ; 
And indeed the accounts we have in the facred records of thofe firft 
altars will thew that the conftruétion and other circumttances of them 
come very near to the make and figure of our Cromleche. 

For it is there faid, that as foon as Noah and his family were come 
out of the. ark, they builded an altar unto the Lord, Gen. viii. 20 
Now to build—3 Adjjficare in the original—conftantly imports the 
erection or raifing of {tones one upon another. And this potion of the 
word is fomewhat exegetically amplified in another place, viz. Haggai 
ii. 15. where fuch a conftruGion is expreffed, 138 Yy fax * viz. ea 

laid on a ftone, And alfo the Chaldee word for an-altar, vig, Madbecha 
frotn Debach, i. ¢. Strues Lapidum, as the word imports, that is, o 
parcel of ftones orderly erected, much confirms it, Such, it being 
were their altars then; and fach ase ovr Cromlache at this day. And 
as our Cromleche are made up of yery rude and: uphewn ftones 
fo we may well fuppofe, the circumftances of many of thofe firft aire 
after the flaod could afford theaa to be ne other. 3 particularly Nozh’s, 


° Even al Even, that is, Br. Maes ar Fass, to which our Saviour feems to refer, Mat xxiv. 3 
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who at his firft coming out of the ark could have but fuch natural, 
. eoarfe, unhewn ftones as the mountain afforded, to erect his altar. 
And further it is prefumptive alfo, that they. had then a ftrict precept 
for fuch an erection, if that—Exod. xx. 25. ‘* Thou fhalt not build an 
altar of hewn ftones.”"—be (as a great part of the chapter is) a repeti- 
tion of the old original law, which the patriarchs before that time 
in all likelihood ftri@ly obferved, and other nations, probably af- 
ter their example, as ftrictly followed. Henee it will appear not 
improbable, that. our Cromleche are but the remaining effects of 
that ancient law and cuftom of sot friting a tool upon the ftones 
of their altars,-but to build them up of the rudeft ones they could 
meet with. Which law (to trace it by thofe effects) we:may well con- 
clude to have prevailed likewife in thefe countries ; and that thefe men- 
tioned monuments of ours are fome. of the remains of that ancient in- 
ftitution and cuftom- 

SeconpLy, The name alfo, viz. Cromleche, may feem to be no 
ether than a corrupt pronouncing of an original Hebrew name, viz. 
m2 02 Chemer-luach, a burning os facrificing ftone or table; or per- 
haps more likely, as I before intimated, from n% Corn Cherem-luch 
‘or Juach, i.-e. aconfecrated or devoted ftone or altar; as we find the 
word * Cherem applied to feveral devoted things. Both which names 
f© compounded, that is, as well Cherem as Chamar-luach, corruptly: 
Cromlech, do very well agree with the make and quality of thefe altars. 
And though the word by which thofe altars are ufually expreffed in 
feripture be Mdibah, {rom Sadab, to flay or facrifice ; yet by Propofition 
¥V. it is no argument that other names of it were not in ufe in thofe 
ancient times, efpecially fuch as thefe I here inftance ; which names fo 
clofély correfponding with the nature. and quality of thofe alrars, both 
in form and fignification, might very well by Propofition IV, be re- 
tained and conveyed with the ufes of them by our fisit anceftors into 
thefe countries. 

It may be further obferved, that our language yet retains fome other 
words that: have great refemblance in their fignification, as well as in 
their found, with original words relating to facrifice ; particularly with 
Moy Guoloth, 1. ¢. busnt-offerings: Out of which word it is not im- 
probable our Gofewytd, a flice of broiled flefh, as that of the Heathen fa- 
ccifices. was; Golychy.to pray, and Golychwyd a place: of prayer, the 


© Levit. xuvit. 28. Namba syili. 14. Josh. vi. 18. 
Latin 
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Latin Cole to worlhip, and probably alfo Cocho and Coelcoeth, may by 
Propofition IV. be originally derived. And indeed if it be granted that 
thefe or fome of them be truly deduced from Gyoloth, I can fee no rea- 
fon but that Cromlech may be as truly deduced from Camar or Cerem- 
nach, as is here fuppofed. In fhort, altars we are fure we had; and 
if thefe Cromleche be not the remains of them, it will be very difficult, 
I think, to thew any other. 

Neither are certain places called Cremlyn, perhaps corruptly from 
Cremlwyn (there being no ftanding water in thofe places by which they 
might be Crem-lyn) to be altogether defpifed ; bat rather to be taken 
as fome collateral evidences for this fignification of the names of thefe 
monuments. ‘For if our anceftors on the fore-mentioned account called: 
‘their devoted or facrificing ftones and altars Cromleche, they might very 
well call their facrificing groves, whereof we are affured they had a 
great many, by the name of Cremlwyn. The word Crem, a relic either 
.of Cherem or Chamar as 1 prefume, having by a new propriety of ac- 
ceptation, as many tranfplanted words ufually do, affumed unto it the 
idea and notion of facrifice ; it is therefore on this account fomewhat 
probable that Crymmy, i. e. “« bowing and bending down the body,” 
a pofture of worfhip, might be originally derived and metaphorically 
ufed from thefe Cromleche, becaufe people generally bowed and wor- 
fhipped at them; as words exprefling fome actions, are not feldom 
formed and qualified from the names and characters of their objects and 
local circumftances, of which there are not a few inftances. ‘And if 
this be fo, then the pretence that is made of deriving the word: Crom- 
kech from the ‘Britifh Crom or Crwm, a bending crooked pofture, will 
be of little ufe,‘except in this cafe only, when it is metaphorically taken 
from the name of fuch places, and applied to peoples’ bowing and wor- 
fhipping at them. And it is obfervable that the {tone monument, men- 
tioned Levit. xxvi. r: by the name of mown jax Even-Ma/chcith, which 
the vulgar tranflation calls Lapidem infignem, is by the Chaldee Para- 
phraft called Lapis incurvaiionis, the {tone of bowing or worthipping : 
as if he had read it mnwy tax from mmw Incurvare: Which may 
ferve to thew, that as the ancients expreffed adoration by the ue 
Incurvation or bowing, fo they wanted not their Cromleche, ftones or 
altars denominated from the quality of that facred aétion. 

It is true, that many perfons, and thofe not meanly converfant in an- 
tiquities, take Cromlech to be derived from Crom or Crwm, as betoken- 
ing properly the crooked bending pofture of thofe ere€tions. And fince 


thar 
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that is the anly etymology I ever heard ‘pretended to, on a meer Britith 
account ; | ‘thall here take the liberty to {can a little the congruity and 
coherence, which the propriety of the terms Crom and Liech—allow- 
ing them to have no relation at all to Cherem or Chamar, but to de- 
pend on a pure Britifh etymon—have and bear in juft fignification to 
the condition and quality of the thing ae Now, Ifay, it ts ufu- 
ally thought that Cremked does genyinely and fully exprefs the fAgure 
and pofture of the ftone or monument which is fo called, which indeed 
may be eafily thewed it is.far from doing. 

For, if we confider the propriety and ¢ommon. acceptation of the 
terms, we fhall find that the notion and idea of the word Crom or Crwm, 
~ as it is commonly taken, meant and noted in our Britith Lexicons, has 
no agreement aft all with the thape and figgre of any of thofe ftones, that 
I could obfegve. “For Crom or .Grwm always denotes 9 thing-bent and 
crookened in its own externa] fuperficies s and is. newer expreffed byt of 
one individyal fubjeét. As in lines the curve is ever quite ceptrary tp 
a right one, fo in furfaces, which are but a complication of many 
lines, the curve in the conftitytion of it is oppofite to the plane. 
And the very fame notion, in fubftance, we may obferve the vulgar to 
have of the word Crom or Grwm totally anfwering cyrve in the compleat 
idea of it; as is evident not only from the term jtlelf, but glfo from the 
vifible concretes and compounds we have of that word, as Gwar-Grwm, 
Crymman, Crimmog, &c. in every one of which we may find it to be a 
curve, and bended pofture of one individual {ubftance. . 
~ ' Now Crem being fuch in the common accepfation of it, how can it 
‘be applied to both the ere& and incumbent fiat ftones of thefe monu- 
ments, which are never crooked in themfelves, ‘but always of irregular 
plane furfaces ?- And to fay that they, one with another, lie jn ‘an ob- 
lique and bended pofture, mends not the matter. Fog, as was before 
obferved, every crooked thing muft be {o in itfelf, and in ‘its own fur- 
face; for the inclinations, oblique pofitions, and incident contacts of 
diftin@ furfaces, are not properly a bending, but a joining and termi- 
nating in angles, And this notion all people have of it 5 no one faying, 
a crooked table, a crooked cheft, &c. So that by what has been faid, 
it is, I fuppofe, fomewhat manifeit, that Cromicch cannot in any pro- 
priety of {peaking be deduced from Crwm, as betokening any curve or 
bended pofture, which the word Liecd rejects as deftructive of its no- 
tion and incompatible with it. And therefore the adjun& Crom mutt 
have fome other fignification to give an intelligible idea of the thing 
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meant by the compofition, which by the prefent Welth we are not able 
*o account for; unlefs it be taken metaphorically, as was before ob- 
erved, from Crymmy, i. e. bowing and worfhipping at fuch places. 
And if that be the reafon of the name, then the matter falls even with 
my argument, and the conclufion comes to the fame iffue, vic. that 
both our Cromiech here, and that famous ftone idol Cromcruach, in Ire- 
land, defcribed by * Mr. Flabarty, are derived from the word Crymmy, 
to bow and worlhip; and this Crymmy may be as fairly deduced from 
Charem or Chamar, as from any other etymon by Propofition | and IV. 
which is all I thall urge in this matter. 


ae Aaa ReeN Besa Ee 


Thefe are vaft Cumul: or heaps of ftones in many places extant im 
thefe as well as in other parts of England, Scotland, and-Ireland, and 
pethaps in many other countries of ‘Europe. Fhave conje@ured them 
to be fome remains of moft ancient patriarchal practice, retained and 
put in ufe by our idolatrous anceftors, as a particular mode of worthip, 
exercifed and chiefly celebrated at fome great folemnities—principally 
of covenants and feederal fanétrons, both public and private, and fome- 
timies of ordinary oblations and facrifice; to which opinion there are 
two things that give a favourable inducement. . 

First, The congruity of name, and the eafy and’ natural refolution 
of it into the language of thofe patriarchs, that is, the Hebrew tongue, 
in which thofe primitive rites and cuftorns were :at firft inftituted; 
+ 13-(1p Kerén-Nedb, i.e. a coped heap; being a Hebrew ‘compound 
expreffing the fhape and figure of thefe Karnedie, will {tem by Propofi- 
tion II. to have been impofed by none but fuch people as vernacularly 
ufed that language ; and we cannot pretend to entitle the vernacular ufe 
of it to ovr own or any Weftérn nation fince our departure from Babel. 
So that: on this account it is not unreafonable to conclude, that a moft 
ancient practice, as the heaping of ftones on fome folemn occafions 
‘certainly was, carrying with ita primitive name (as one part of the 
compofition, namely, Keren undoubtedly is) and no other domettic 
-etymology offering itfelf; it is, I fay, on this account; not unreafona- 
ble to conclude it to have been @ primitive rite and cuftom, con- 

: paket, ‘ ° Ogygia, p-196. ° 
bake Pe and, as a heap, Pfal. xxviii. 7, Vide Buxt. “ly Ps 453 Schindler, 
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veyed and put in ufe here by our firft‘anceftors ; and in time broughe 
to be a cdnfiderable:appurtenance of their religious {cheme and inftitu- 
tion. And as to the other part of this compound .name,: viz. Nedé, 
although it muft be confeffed, that the particle edb be a very ufual ter 
mination of many Britifh words, and confequently may be taken to be 
no other than fuch in this; yet finding in this appellation that the two 
components of the name, viz. Keren and Ned, naturally agree to ex- 
prefs (in compofto) the one with the other, both the matter and figure 
of the thing fignified ; and obferving alfo, that in South-Wales they 
call it not. Kernedd, but Karn, where the termination: edd is as fre~ 
quently ufed as in any part of Wales, which we can fcarce believe they 
would omit.in this, if that found were no more than a grammatical ter - 
mination ; hence I concludé that this is 2 compofition. af two words, 
containing two diftin@ ideas relating. ta ofre and the. fame fubject ; ‘tho’. 
it is not improbable but that fome: dialects of our. tongue might ufe 
only one of thefe words, curtailing the compofition, and calling them 
Karn for Karnedb ; as many words are known to have been abridged 
and fhortned, and yet made ufe of to exprefs the ooh extent of their de- 
termined meaning. 
SeconpDLy, The fimilitude and agreeablenefs of ciechmnaee which 
are obferved between thefe monuments and that of Jacob and Laban in 
the land of Haran, defcribed by Mofes, Gen. xxxi. 46. give, as I ob- 
ferved before, a very favourable countenance to this conjecture. Now 
to go on with this inftance' a little further than I did then; the fimili- 
tude and refemblance between our Kexnedd and Jacob and Laban’s heap 
(called by the one Galeed, by the other Iegar Sabadutha) not only in 
their make and erefion, but alfo in their attendant pillars, are plain 
and undeniable; and alfo evident to any one, who by comparing that 
recorded paflage with the circumftances of our heaps and their pillars 
ftanding by them, will obferve their exaét conformity and refemblance. 
_ This paffage of Jacob and Laban feems in the whole fcene of it, re- 
cited Gen. xxxi. 44——55. to have been fo great and folemn a tranf- 
attion, confifting of fo many aéts and ceremonies, of invocation; of 
{wearing by the name of their fathers ; cating of bread; watching, and 
particularly of facrifice, which was ever the higheft and moft effential 
act of their religion—that it feems very manifeft, that it was no new 
thing, and at that time firft made ufe of, and prattifed by thofe two 
parties ; but rather an ancient patriarchal ufage, always confented and 
Si unto, and then by thefe perfons applied and pra@ifed. For: 
Ee 2 elfe 
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elfe what means the calling of thefe heaps by thefe two perfons by two 
feveral names importing one and the fame thing, but that they knew 
them, and were ufed to call them fo before in their different idioms ? 
And indeed the main of the ceremonies thereon ufed, vit. calling upon 
God, {wearing by the name of their fathers, and efpecially facrifice, 
feem plainly to intimate that it was at that time no novel but an. an- 
cient inftitution and practice: And being fo, we as well as they, may 
be well fuppofed to have carried with us, even into thefe countries, 
fome imitations of that primitive pattern, and be thought to have de- 
rived our .cuftom of heaping ftones, as well as Jacob and Laban did: 
theirs, from one and the fame original, that is, the Noachidum Statutis, 
the patriarchal rubric. 

Now the two different names of thefe heaps in regions {0 near ad-. 
joining, as Jacob’s and Laban’s were, come up feafonably to anfwer an 
ebjeGion that may ftart up here ; namely, that if it be true that thefe 
Karnedde and that heap of Jacob and Laban did proceed from one ori- 
gin, viz. the patriarchal practice, then how is it, they had not both 
retained the fame name? But to this I fay, this inftance is a plain an- 
{wer. For if the two next adjoining countries ufed two different names 
to exprefs one and the fame thing of this heap, as we find they did, the 
one calling it Galeed, and the other Iegar Sabadurha, both names ime 
plying one and the fame fignification, via. a heap of witneffes ; much: 
more then is it allowable for the more remote and weftern Celtx, our: 
anceftors; to call it by a third name, which they hed, it feems,. re- 
tained of it, namely, Keren-Nadb or Karnedd ; and which is as expreffive- 
of the quality of the thing fignified as any other: And indeed by Pro-- 
pofition V. it is the fame thing in. effet, among fynonymous appella- 
tives, to ufe this or that word to. exprefs the thing thereby fignified. 
For if Gal, Iegar and Nedb be fynonyma or words equally importing 
one and the fame thing in that primitive tongue, namely, a heap or 
Cumulus, as it is certain they are; then by Propofition V. it is no mat- 
ter which of the three was retained, the thing was thereby maturally and 
fully fignified ; the difference between our Keren-Nedb and their Gaited. 
and Iegar Sabadutha, being only in point of circumftance. - We all ex- 
prefs the thing, but with the thing meant we exprefs the fhape and fi- 
gure of it, calling it Karen-Nedb, a coped heap; and they the ufe and 
practice, calling it Galeed and Jegar Sabadutha, i.e. a heap of witnefies, 
becaufe of the foederal ufe and defignment of it. And therefore if thefe. 
two parties, viz. Jacob and Laban, who differed in the name, but. 
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joined and concurred in the performance of the action, took their dif- 
ferent names to ‘exprefs and betoken thofe fcederal heaps; why then 
fhould we who have a name of equal antiquity, and equally expreffive 
in the primitive tongue of the quality of thofe heaps; and who have 
alfo a plentiful number of thofe heaps and their attendant pillars to this 
day to fhew; I fay, why thould we on fuch concurring evidences fcru- 
ple to allow our Karnedde and that of Jacob and Laban in. Chaldea, to 
have been of one and the fame extraCtion—namely, a derivative rite and 
euftom conveyed’ to us from the ancient patriarchal practice ? 

' That thefe monuments or ftony heaps are called Kairns or Kerns,. 
without the addition of Nedb, in Scotland, Ireland, Cornwal, and Ar- 
morica, I will not deny: But yet whoever confiders how much the an- 
cient Britifh tongue hag been in thofe countries altered and corrupted by- 
the incroachment of and mixture with other languages, thereby per-- 
haps occafioning that curt pronouncing of the word; and alfo will re-. 
member. that the North-Wales Welfh, which always calls it Karnedd, 
is the pureft and leaft tainted with foreign mixtures of all the Britith- 
dialeGs, will not, I fuppofe, be far to feek for a reafonable anfwer to 
this difficulty. It is well known to be very ufual for many words to 
lofe fome part of their found—of which we have many inftances—. 
when a foreign language, tyrannically interpofing, changes and mixes. 
fyllables, and by a variety of cuftoms, humour or fancy alters idioms,. 
and contracts and lengthens the variable tenor of accents and pro- 
nuncration. 

. One thing further deferves our notice, as to thefe Karnedde, which. 
is, that they appear to have been originally in their eretion and figure: 
very round and conical ; which manifefts that what additions of ftones 
from time to time thefe Karnedde have had upon them, muft have been 
on the very tops and fummits of them, where the ftones. being fuccef- 
fively thrown, they muft have fallen and tumbled down equally on 
every fide, and fo mechanically form the Agger or whole Karnedd into 
a fomewhat depreffed conical or parabolical figure, of which fhape our 
Karnedde generally are. 

Now what thofe additions of {tones on:the very tops of them (for fo. 
the figure of the heaps thews they were) might mean, unlefs there was, 
as on that of Jacob’ and Laban, a facrifice performed there, I think is 
unaccountable ; or at Jeaft very hard to determine. And if we fuppofe 
them to be fepulchral monuments, and the {tones to have been thrown 
on the fides of them at all adventures by paffengers, then they would 

not 
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not have betn round, as they are, but rather of an oblate irregular area 5 
their fides in one place boffing out, and in another depreffed and funk 
in, ac fuch an accumulation would neceffarily produce. It is true, theré 
have been bones found intermixed with the ftones in fome of thefe heaps; 
asid urns and altars in others ; which may prove fome argument of their 
having been ufed.for immolations and fatrifices. But it is certain, the 
holy text intimates as much -as -if the apoftatizing Jews (no doubt in 
imitation-of the Heathens about them) ufed altars of this form. ‘* They 
facrificed” (fays the fcripture) ** bullocks in Gilgal, yea their altars 
are, "519 Cagalim, i. ¢. like to thofe heaps we have in the furrows 
of the field,” Hofea xii. 11. Judea being a ftony country,.they gathered: 
‘the ftones into heaps, as we,do, in the furrows of their ground. And 
then how near the figure of thofe little heaps, to which the prophet re- 
fembles fome of their altars, comes to the fhape and fathion of our 
Karnidd \-need not ftand to urge. 

: Whatever the firft inftituted original ufes of thefe larger Cumuh were, 
it ‘is'more than probable to me, that they came at length to be ufed 
only for oblation and facrifice, and that of the worft fort of victims, 
viz. of rogues and profligates. Qus funt in furto, aut latrocinio, aut 
aligud noxd comprebenfi, gratiores Diis immortalibus effe arbitrantur, i. e. 
fays Cefar, * Such as are the greateft thieves, rogues and villains, are 
ver accounted the moft acceptable facrifice to the immortal gods.” 

Now that fuch nefarious criminals were facrificed on a Karnedd, and 
not on a Cromlech, where perheps only the more innocent vi@ims were 
‘offered, I take the vulgar practice among the Britons, Scots, and Irith, 
of heaping. ftones-and raifing little Cumusion the graves of fuch wretches 
(which they continue to do without knowing why, but that they found 
it the cuftom of their elders) to be no inconfiderable argument of the 
probability of that conje@ture. Neither can I here avoid inftancing the 
known practice of the Jews, in putting to death their vileft malefa@ors 
_ with ftoning or throwing and heaping of ftones upon them ; commanded 

Deut. xvii. 5. and practifed -Jofhua vii. 26. Though that way of put- 
ting people to death for ‘certain crimes be in thefe texts of Mofes firft 
mentioned and put in writing ; yet we have good grounds to prefume 
that it was the determined punifhment of thofe very crimes in the ages 
before ; and that we have to fuppofe more particularly, becaufe of the 
moral end and purport of it, viz. the taking away of the evil from 
among them, as it is there expreffed ; and confequently that removing 
aud taking away of the evil being by an exprefs law to be performed 
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and effected by every one’s throwing his ftone on the victim, in token 
of his execration of the fa& committed, and for a general expiation of 
the guilt thereof, as itis particularly {pecified in the law of Mofes, viz. 
** the hand,” i. e. ‘* the ftone of every one fhall be upon him,” Deut. 
xvii. 7.. On account therefore of this particular, it may not be at all 
improbable that other nations likewife did retain that practice; it be- 
ing a fymbolical expiation founded on a moral principle, and confe- 
quently a dictate of natural religion, to remove the evil before any good 
can be expected ; fo thriftily did thefe prieftly judges, our Druids,. con- 
vert legal. punifhments into religious expiations and atonements. 

However, this is-certain, that the other day people having occafion 
to take away fome lime-{tones from a Karnedd, which is in Plés Newydd 
wood, formerly called Liwyn Moel, in Anglefey, they found’ near the 
top of it, on one fide, about a yard.deep in the ftones, the bones of 
three perfons lying clofe to one another, not at length in a ftraight but 
oblique pofture, ftraglingly with their heads downwards. They feemed 
to be the laft that were flaughtered there, being fo near the top of the 
Karnedd, and not unlikely. at the Romans invafion and conqueft, when 
people here were. driven to their greateft expiations and facrifices. In 
- fhort, as thefe larger Karnedde may well feem to have been the remains 
of fome ancient rite of worfhip, fo there wants not. ground to affirm the 
Ieffer Cumuli to he meerly the tombs and fepulchral monuments. of an= 
cient heroes. 


MEINI GWYR. 


~ Our vaft colurans and unwrought pillar-ftones found erected here and 
there i in feveral places as well of this as other countries, I have alfo | 
conjectured to have been an. appurtenance or..relic of fome inftituted 
rite or. cuftom of mankind’s firft and moft ancient religion. And on 
that fuppofal I have reprefented the primary ufes of thefe pillars good 
and.laudable, as being (fome of them) peculiar appurtenances of infti- 
tuted religion. And others.of them the moft public and vifible records 
of things in thofe firf€ inaccurate times. Of thefe latter forts are the 
pillars of the fons of Seth, which Jofephus mentions Antiq. Jud. Lib. 1. 

Cap. 3. Of the former are thofe of Jacob in Bethel, Gen. xxviii. 18. 
Now if this. was the ufe of thefe rude unfhapely columns and pillar- 
ftones, viz. to have been fymbols of fpecial confecrations, and a fort of 
temples in thofe firft ages of the world; it is no wonder that their ufe 
hath been retained and variopfly applied by almoft all rations‘of people. 
7 They 
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They were in fome countries, when idolatry prevailed and religion grew 
more gay and pompous, improved and advanced from their original 
rudenefs into curioufly wrovght and polifhed columns of feveral names 
and orders ; and at length into ftately and magnificent temples. In 
other countries they were enormoufly raifed into pyramids and obelifks. 
And in fome places alfo, particularly in thefe northern countries, and 
in fome parts of Afia, they retained for many ages their fit% natural 
form and coarfenefs, All this happerted as the nations who made ufe 
of them more or lefs indulged novelties and pompous appearances, or 
tenacioufly adhered to more ancient and primitive eftablifhments, though 
ever fo rude and barbarous. | 

We have little reafon to doubt, that in the firft ages of the world, 
the venerable names and memory of the moft heroic worthies and be- 
nefactors of mankind were in many places continued to pofterity in 
thofe unhewn columns and ereéted pillar-ftones, * before the more po- 
lite arts of fculpture and imagery had room to be entertained among 
the more curious fort of men. Thus Jacob, a zealous preferver of the 
patriarchal rituals, fecured the name and memory of his beloved Ra- 
chel in an anpolifhed pillar-ftone erected on her fepulchre, Gen. xxxv: 
20. And Abfalom in the midft of his days chofe fuch another to pre- 
ferve and contmue his name and renown to the generations that‘ were 
to come, 2 Sam. xviii. 18. And fuch was the monument of king Da- © 
vid, hinted at Acts ii. 29. -and mentioned by St. Jerom in his epiftle to 
Marcella. . 

_Thefe being the two fnoft ancient ufes.that we read of in hiftory or 
any records of thefe erected pillar-ftones, viz. either {et up as local con-, 
fecrations or fymbols of the Schekinab or divine prefence, as thofe of 
Bethel were; or elfe of fepalchral monuments and memorials of name 
and honour, as thofe af Rachel and Abfalom were ; we wnt not rea= 
fon to conclude them to have been the effeéts of a primitive order and 
inftitution. And therefore by Propofition I. and IV. we may affirm, that 
thefe rude columns and huge erected pillat-ftones, now ftanding here 
and there in thefe‘countries, have been anciently, where many of them 
are together, local confecrations and temples ; and where difperfedly and: 
fingly erected, memorials and fepulchral monuments. 

' We find indeed that God himfelf fometimes commanded the ére&tion 
of fuch pillar-ftones, and that very confiderable acts of religion and wor- 


* Antequam accurate tenerentur Imaginum babiter, Veteres Col igentes, 
Statuas. Clem, Alexe Strom, Jib. 1. ; 4 Golumnat crigentes, eas colsbast tanquam 
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thip by God’s own appointing were celebrated at them; as particu- 
darly at Gilgal, where God commands Jofhua to take up twelve ftones, 
a ftone for every tribe, and to pitch them up for a memorial of their 
paffage over Jordan; and thefe twelve ftones (fays the * text) which 
they took out of Jordan, did Jofhua pitch in Gilgal. - And as. we find 
that thefe erected pillar-ftones and columns in the earlieft ages of the 
world made up their Profeuche or oratories; fo thofé places, being 
planted about and furrounded with groves of oak, compleated with them 
the notion of temples and fanctuaries. This is very, evident of thofe 
fanétuaries and pillar-temples in Syria and Paleftine, which are com- 
monly defcribed in the holy {cripture by. groves and pitlars, as I have 
before fhewed. 

It is as evident from the facred feriptures, that thefe pillar-erections, 
when the true. religion began to, fail, became the idolatrous objects of 
divine worfhip. And hence it is that we find God, even in the days of 
Mofes, giving ftri& warning to the Jews, that they fhould not adore 
thofe pillar-ftones, which it feems they were then wont todo. ‘ Ye 
fhall make you no idols,” (faith God) ‘* nor graven image,” (which ia 
the original is ** Ever Ma/chith,” i. ¢. ** a {tone of bowing,” as I have 
before noted out of the Chaldee paraphraft) “ neither rear ye Matzebab,” 
i. e. “* a ftanding pillar, to bow unto them, or worthip them,” (Levit. 
xxvi. 1.) And.on the account of the idolatrous abufe of thefe pillar- 
ftones and of the groves about them, it may feem, it was, that God at 
laft abfolutely forbade the ufe of them. ‘* Thou (halt not plant a grove 
of any trees,” (fays God) ‘“* near unto the altar of thy God which theu 
fhalt make thee, neither fhalt thou fet up a pillar which the Lord thy 
God hateth.” 

In all thefe places, the word Matzebab, a derivative of Fatzab to fet 
up or ere, is to be taken for a rude uneffigiated erected pillar-ftone’ 
~—~no ather than juft fuch as our Meini Gwyr are—becaufe the propriety 
of the word, and the circumftances of the texts mentioning them, de- 
monftrate them to have been of that fort. And indeed, the better fort 
of expofitors take them to be fuch, though our tranflations, following 
the Seventy in that particular, generally render them images. 

But that thefe rude unwrought pilar-ftones fhould be honoured with 
divine worfhip, is a thing very ftrange to imagine ; yet that they: were 
fo honoured and _worthipped in ancient times, is a teath paft all dif- 
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pute. - And their being worfhipped is fome argument that they’ were 

originally fépulchral monuments.and erection s, effected by depraved mamn= 

kind, partly in imitation of the before-mentioned patriarchal praGice, 

but moft chiefly and generally out of an over-weening defire of im-. 
mortalizing the otherwife perifhing names and memory of men, by 

thefe vifible, more lafting monuments. And this will appear very ac 

countable from the reafons that may be given of the original of idol- - 
worlhip, viz. 

First, ‘The great and famous heroea and worthies of thofe times 
dying and leaving theic mighty name and senewn recorded and tranf- 
mitted to fucceeding ages in thefe lafting monuments ; admiring pofte- 
rity, out of exceffive veneration to their tramfcendent worth and vir- 
tues, became very prone to reckon their departed fouls. among the gods,. 
efteeming them a middle fort of divine powers, and calling them Aaiseoves. 
OF Aatmona, VizZ.. mediators or agents between the cceleftial pods and. ; 
mortal men. 

SrconpLy, When men thus efteemed the fouls ef thofle deceafed 
heroes as deities, and accounted them worthy of divine honours ;, 
they thought of no fitter place to afford them this adoration than at their- 
fepulchres and monuments : efteeming thof¢ places as certain: fixed and 
peculiar refidences amd habitations of thofe deities. And thefe monu- 
ments there erected (perhaps called by the names af the men departed, 
which by the way may fomewhat account for our Meini Gwyr,. i. e. our- 
men-pillars) they accounted Statuas snimetas, fexfc 2 Pinita plenas, as. 
Trifmegiftus calls them; or "Ayadmale Seas psholas evarAsa, 25 jam. 
blichus words it. i.e. ‘* Idols filled with divine influence, and ani- 
mated ftatues furnifhed with fomething within them that hath life and 
perception.” ; 

On thefe accounts I conceive thefe erected ftatues and columns exme. 
at firft to have been worfhipped, and to have had divine honours paid 
to them by the idolatrous Gentiles. And as the genius of the nation 
or people who erected them varied, fo they, either avoiding novelty and 
innovations, as the Gaulifh Druids did, paid to them their adorations 
in their rude natural forms ; or elfe as other nations who affected noe: 
velttes dad, they infculped on them human fhapes or other figures as 
they pteafed to fancy, amd adorned and ‘flourithed them, raifing over 
them magnificent ftruétures and.temples. | 

And this indeed I find to have been the very notion which antiquity 
had of the original of idol-tensples ; and which the primitive fathers, 

a, taking 
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taking advantage of, 'ufed to upbratd the: fuperftitious. Gentiles with. 
Speciofo guidem Nomine, fays Clem. Alex. in Protrept.. Templa dict, fuiffé 
autem Sepulchra, i, ¢., Sepelobra ipfs vocata fuse Temple. And Arnobiut 
contra. Gent. lib. 6. tells them to the like parpofe,: Quid: quod multa ex 
bis Templa, que Tholis fant exreis & fublinabus data faftigns, Audforum | 
Confersptionibus comprebatur contegere cimeres atgue offa,.€F funftorum eff 

“eorporum Sepulturas, i.e. * They are called indeed temples, but they. 
are only the graves of dead men} and it is-evident by ancient writers 
that thefe auguit temiples, however adorned and vonerayed, are but the 
«cafes and confervatories of dead ‘mens’. bones and shy over which, and 
for whofe fake, they were firft ere@td.” 

- And truly, as to, our erected monuments and fone-pillars, the few 
infcriptions that have been found upon them teftify them to have becn 
the burying-places ef noted perfons ; or at leaft that fuch whofe names 
they bear have been buried near, or not far from them. And thefe 
were all of middle or latter times. But of. very ancient in{criptions, 
{uch as may be prefumed to be from the times of Druidifm, I think 
I may pofitively fay, there are not any among us. ‘Which if fo, may 
ferve for an argument that either that ancient {ec totally abftained-from 
the ufe of letters; or they took it to be an unpardonable crime to in~- 
{cribe them on holy things; or elfe they clofely adhered to that ancient 
law, “ Not to ftrike a tool upon their facred things ;”. which, -I think; 
was never obfetved to have beea-done. ‘Thofe. monuments that now 
remain are exactly after the pattern commanded by Mofes, as you may 
fee, Joth. viii. 31. viz * Monumeats of whole ftones, over which no 

‘man hath lifted up ahy iren ;” being indeed. of: the rudeft ftones, whe- 

ther they be flanding pillars, or erected altars or Cromleche. Neither 
can fee any reafon but that the names and characters which many 
of thefe pillar-ftones now thew upon them might have been ham- 
mered thereemany ages after their erection, as-peeple took fancy 
to be interred near them.’ And the very little art that is generally 
to be obferved in their way of cutting their letters, and the ufual 
difproportionate largenefs of thofe letters they have, may be thought 
to caufe them td write at length, fometimes upwards, fometimes 
downwards, on thefe ftones in their ere& and ftanding pofture. I ex~ 
cept always fuch ftones: as are cut and modelled ;—croffes, beacons, 
and the like—which are known, in comparifon of the haar to be but 
of late ereCtion. 


rea = | ‘Now 
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Now thar thefe ftone-monuments already mentioned, whofe remains. 
aro {till améng .us, made up a confiderable part of our ancient confecra- 
tions, and were indeed out Profewche and temples, the evidence of my- 
fourth Propofition may be good warrant to.affirm. For when facred*: 
records affure us that one branch of mankind’s national divifions, in the: 
re-peopling of the world, ufed fuch open places for the exercife of their 
facred performances, namely, the ancient Hebtews; and wher thofe. 
very records defcribe and. diftinguith thofe places to us by-the folemr. 
erections of heaps, pillars, and altars ;-.and-particulefy -aflert that thofe - 
three famous ones. of Mifpeh, Bethel and Gilgal were no other thar 
ftone-monuments ; it is therefore but juft to: conclude, . that other na« 
tions, particularly our own, ufed and practifed alfo the like cuftoms of ~ 
forming and making up their places of worfhip with fueh eredtions and? 
monuments : And that in a more particular manner we -may. reafonably 
infer, becaufe the former (I mean .thofe which are intimated ‘to us in. 
{cripture) were effects of moft ancient primitive order and inftitution ; . 
and that of the latter there are fo many.remains, exactly parallelling - 
the circumftances of the other, to.this.day vifible in many places, as. 
well of thefe countries as of all Europe, that we cannot.chufe but af- - 
cribe them. to one and the fame origin. and-inftitutien: 7 

Thus it feems to me that God in thofe ancient times, before he dee .- 
termined his Schekinab and. divine. prefence tothe Mofaick tabernacle 
and the Jewith temple, had his-facred places in feyeral-parts of ‘thefé . 
_ countries, where devout:men prefented themfelves.before Ktim.- And ; 
feldom any af thefe occur in. {cripture, without.the mention of fome 
ftones ereGed in fuch places.. And fome.places have their names and 
characters from thofe very. erections ; : as-at-Bethel, where we have a fort. 
of a confecrating Formula; *« And this ftone (faith Jacob) which I have 
fet up for a pillar, thall be God’s Houfe; and he called the name of 
the place Betbel,” i. ¢. God’s Houfe, Gen. xxviii. 19. attd where alfo 
we have fome part of the ancient rites and .ceremonies celebrated on 
_ thofe ftones fet forth and typified to us in Jacob’s action of pouring-wine | 

and oil on the ftone-pillar at Bethel, Gen. xxv. 14. And I have heard 
of fome ftones, obferved by the learned Mr. Edward: Lhwyd of Oxford 
in fome part of Wales, which had a little cavity a'top, and a groove 
or chanhe) running down the fide of them, as if thofe ancient Libamina 
were alfo retained and made ufe.of among our Britith anceftors. And 
indeed we need not much wonder that devout men in -the patriarchal 
eg¢, and others in imitation ef them, paid that veneration to, and placed 


fuch 
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fiich facrednefs on, the religious ufe of thefe ere€tions ; when we con- 
fider, befices what other warrant thefe might have for it, that it is plain 


in, the {criptures, that.God-continued to appear to men in no one form - 


lgnger and oftner than in the ‘* form of a-* pillar,”. Exod. xili. 21. 22. 
I forbear to bring.the.adorable humanity of Jefus Chrift into the com- 
perifon, as an exception in this cafe, for it is above it; the body of 
‘Ghrift being hypoftatically united to-the Godhead, which the cloudy 
pillar was net, though the divine prefence for fome time manifefted itfelf 


init» Suwch.erections feem to have had-fome-myfterioue reafon for them, . 


now unknown, which induced.the-ufage of them. : : 


Thefe: moft ancient pillar-temples,. if I may fo-call them, and places - 
of adoration, had-alfo-groves of oak generally planted about them ; from | 
which groves the very: places of worthip furrounded by them were fome= - 
times named and characterized... As + Alloun Moreh, t Alloun Matzab; . 


§ -Alloun Baccuth, i. e.: Fhe Grove of:Moreh ; The Grove of the Pil- 
lar ; and, The Grove of Weeping. And hence I have conjectured our 
anceftors.alfo, retaining fome.part of:.that primitive- found 4Houn, to 


| 


~ 


have called their facred .places—always furrounded with thefe-groves— - 
Liwyn ot,Lien.. And-our-Chriftian churches have been: gerrerally built - 
at or near thofe ancient fanctuaries, as appears.by their having to this ; 


day (many of them} fome remains and monuments of: ancient worthip - 


ftanding near them. . And. probably. people’s minds were fooner drawn 


~ 


tor make their firft Chriftian meetingsat their anciently accuftomed-places - 
of afflembling..:. I fay, our Chriftian churches feem-on this account to - 


have taken their name Lian ‘from that of LAvyn; with the addition of © 


fome Chriftian name, that had been fignalized in that place, inftead of ° 


their former heathenifh chara&ters and terminations. And indeed by 


weighing this matter. little we may find, that although the words: Lian, . 


Sanéus, Holy; do now betoken druine.and facred; yet it is fure that the 


ideas reprefented by thefe words.in ancient times intimated no more than. . 
|| Enclofing, ** Effablifbing,. and 4. Planting—alt thefe‘being notions re-- - 


lating to .thefé fuperannuated. groves; as Yd-lan, Corphlan,: Perllan, 


Guinilan, and:in Jrifh, Drutzden for.a fanctuary, explain the frft; and : 


the common-notion of Sexcio to this day is to confirm and ¢fabkfi; and 


boly, in the old.Saxon.Q feems to betoken originally no more than bot « 


* Gen, xii. 6. + Judg. ix. 6. $ Gen. xxxv. 8. 
‘§ Significat autem Columna,; Dei mon poffe cfingi imaginem. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib.:1. . 
: °° Sencie, SanQus, + Hels, Holy. - 


@ It is remarkable, that Heere in the Saxon is a name.or word that expreffes both grove and: : 


temple. See Ds. Hicks, Gram. Anglo Sax. p. 5. 


or: 
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or grove—until every one of thefe words in'tourfe of time came to be 
metaphorically ufed to exprefs not the sature of the things formerly 
meant by fuch words, but the aé#/on therein performed, which was di- 
vine and facred, as they are now taken. 

Last Ly, The congruity of the ufe and application of our ancient 
facred places with that of the. Jewith Profeuchez and fanGuaries; is ne. 
mean argument of their being both derived from one -pattern, viz. the 
moft ancient patriarchal practice. Thofe fet places in fudea and Syria, 
we are warrantably aflured, were their great Forums, i.e. their places 
of judicature, as well as their Fanums, i.e. places of religion and wor- 
fhip. For we read, that all Ifrael were often called to:convene at Mif- 
peh: And in like manner at Bethel and Gilgal-they had frequent con- 
yentions*. Nay, we read that Samuel went from year to year in circuit 
to Bethel and Gilgal and Mifpeh, and judged Ifrael-in all thofe places, 
1 Sam. vii. 16. How agreeably therefore is this with what Julius 
Cefar aftirms of our Druidical'temple in Gallia? di certo Anni tempore 

-confidunt in loco confecrato ; hue omnes undique qui controverfas babent, 
comventunt.; eorumque judicts decretifque parent, i.e. ‘* They meet toge- 
ther, viz. the Druidith priefts, in a-certain confecrated plate, every 
year, and judge all the people.” ; 

Thefe,places in Jewry, though when the temple was built they loft 

‘that prerogative, yet we are told were continued. by the Jews as pecu- 
‘liar places of prayers and public affemblies, on occafion, even to the 
‘time of our Bleffed Saviour. And how exa@ly fome of them refembled 
‘our mentioned cirque or theatre at Bryngwyn, I leave it to any one to 
judge, who will but confider and compare what I hawe faid of that with 
the defcription which + Epiphanius, who was born and lived in thofe 
-countries, gives in his tract againft the Meffalian heretics, of one of 
thofe facred places. Eff & Sicimis qua bodie Neapolis dicitur, Profeuche 
locus, extra-urbem, Theatro fimilss, fecundo ab urbe lapide poftus, quem 
tha aperto calo & ared fubdiali extruxerunt Samaritea, fudeorum in 
omnibus imitatores: ‘* We have at Sichem an ancient Profeucha in the 
open air, raifed up like a cirque or theatre by the: Samaritans, ia 
imitation -of the Jews.” Now whether this be atly remains of the 
ancient fan@tuary at Sichem, mentioned Jofhua xxiv. 26. I leave to be 
-confidered. 


‘® Videfis Medum in Joth, xxvi. + Epiph. tom. 2. -lib, 3- Cap. 80. , 
3 ! On- 
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} | OsByecrion II. tes 
The Second Objeétion is, That the proofs which are offered for the- 
Druids’ chief refidence and metropolitical prefiding in the Ifle of Mona, 
efpecially fuch as are drawn from the monuments and remains of 
Druidifm there,. are not abfolutely conclufive with regard to that place ; 
fince other places ef the Britith territories, by that argument, are more 
juftly intitled to it: And alfo that it does not-hiftorically appear, that 
thefe men did prefide and govern in the affairs of religion over the whole 
ile of Great-Britain, as afferted. _ 
’ This is an. oBje€tion which: the: particulars I afferted are liable to ;. 
and therefore to remove the force and charge of it I thall. be obliged, 
as in the laft, to eftablifh a few preliminary propofitions, by the ftrength 
and evidence of which I fhall be better able to fet things in their true 
Kght, and.more eafily and intelligibly unfold the grounds and réafons 
ef what was afferted in. thefe particulars. And therefore I (aat that, 


_ PROPOSITION. VI. 


It is an allowed maxim in hiftory, that general charaers Ree inti-. 
mations of, actions or perfons are fometimes pregnant and produ@ive of 
equipollent {pecifical determinations. Thus Platine faying that the pape,, 
and Suetonius affirming that an emperor made. at times the chiefeft: . 
figure in Rome, is juft the fame as if thefe authors had exprefly. faid that. 
Rome was-once the emperor's, and once the pope's city. 


Proposition VII. 


In concatenated and neceffarily depending actions,. fuelt are the. 
fchemes of religious polities and the like, that the pofition of fome ef- 
fential particulars in a place or fociety of people neceffarily infers thie 
exiftence of the whole.. Thus fome particular neceffary epifcopal actions: 
in fome cities. in the apdftles time and immediately after,. are. good evi- 
dences of epifcopacy’ 8 being planted there at thofe times. 


ProposiTion. VIII.. 


That the evidence of tradition, where there is no fufpicion of fraud: 
or foul play in the firft fetting on, is always very confiderable: And 
ashen it is backed with unexceptionable records and authorities, it is ftill 
the greater. But when confirmed alfo with the concurrent teftimonies 

of ancient names and monuments, it is the greateft of moral-certainties. 
-Thus when tradition tells us, that oe a town. in Britain or Gallia 
as was 
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was a legionary ftation, wergive it fome credit ; when good authors 2t- 

teft the fame, we -believe it; and when coins -.and altars and other 
-reinains of antiquity confirnr the fame, we. then. have-undeniable .cer- 
i.tamty.aod@flurance of it. 


*ProposiTion IX. 


‘That among ‘the feparate and different ftates and coriditions of peo- 
: ple in every polity, fuch as the governors and the governed, it is not 
_ always a true and juft confequence, when the qualities, efpecially the. 
moral and intelJectual anes, .of rhe one, party are inferred and concluded 
from thofe of the other, “For it is-evident that the grofs ftupidity and 
barbaroufnefs 6f fome nations and focieties of people are owing prin- 
- cipally to the ‘fkill, craft, arid more extraordinary fubtilty and know- 
‘ledge of their guides and governors; their ends and interefts.in thofe 
‘matters being founded on quite different battoms. 


PROPOSITION X. 


‘That the principal and moft important charaéters inthe reports. of 
.confiderable actions are ftri€tly to' be obferved, and therefore juftly to 
“be expected, in good hiftorians; and where thofe charaéters are want- 
‘ing in fuch authors, the negation and abfence of fuch particulars, in 
fuch places, where they fhoald have been mentioned, “is as juftly con- 
‘tluded. “Thus the hiftorians of Europe at this day, not mentioning a 
‘word. of the Turks or of their religion in:any of our Chriftian ftates and 
i: kingdoms, but in thofe of Turky and their other conquefts, will be one 
day a very, good argument, that shofe Turks really were not, where they 

"were not mentioned ; and that their refidence was where their appearance 
was mentioned to be, that is, only in the Turkith dominions. a. 

Thefe being axioms of allowable credit in the affairs of hiftory, we 
may.the more firmly depend on their light and authority, and apply 
their evidence as accafions offer to clear fome difficulties that will oc- 
.cur in this point of hiftory we are now upon, Which tho’ I confefs 
it to be of no great moment whether they refided here or no; yet as 
lit adds. femething-to the character of the place I am accounting for—. 
-and that.as.trivial matters as itfelf have been warmly-contefted, when 
:the.truth. of hiftory comes to be concerned in it—efpecially fince the 
;greateft Roman authors have not difdained to enlarge on the fubjeQ@— 

. fo L take it no.unbecoming endeavour to make good the reafonablen 
x0f the’ conjectures I have advanced upon the before-mentioned anthori- 


ties, 
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ties, in relation to this matter, by all the fair ways I can: Which, as 
a reply to fuch as may incline fo infift on the ftrefs of this objection, I 
fhall attempt to do, by fuggefting in defence of the opinion thefe fol- 
lowing confiderations. 

First, Let it be confidered, that by refdence and metropolitical i in 
this affertion, is meant no more than that the grand fociety and whole 
order of thefe Druids, i. e. their phyfiologers, priefts, and lawyers had 
their firft admiffions, were initiated and profecuted their ftudies, under- 
went their functions, and made the chiefeft part of their abode and liv- 
ing in this particular place ; not that it fhould be conceived that there 
was a metropolis here which had a ftanding authority and jurifdiction 
over the other parts of Britain. Itis only meant, that wherefoever the 
whole order of this religious fect refided, there was fupremé authority 
in matters relating to religion and difcipline ; that authority refulting 
from funétion and office, by way of perfonal prerogative, and not of 
focal privilege and pre-eminence. Of this plain defcription of Druidi- 
cal authority, the character given them by antiquity is a full juftification. 
So alfo that their refidence was a fort of conventual affociation or abid- 
ing together in one place, is difcoverable from the quality of their learn- 
ing and difcipline, which was all communicated by oral tradition, i.e. 
by word of mouth from one perfon to another ; for they ever abftained 
both in their teaching and learning from the ufe of books and letters. 
This way of difcipline, attefted to our hands by good authorities, ne- 
ceflarily required, and as neceffarily concludes their living and affociat- 
ing together for the moft part in one place, by Propofition VI. 

SECONDLY, I offer it to be confidered, that if the Druidical hierarchy 
was metropolitical in Gallia, as by Propofition VI. if we believe Cefar 
who plainly affirms it (dis preeff Unus) we cannot at all deny 5 then 
it will follow, that when thefe unexceptionable authors, viz. Cefar . 
and Tacitus affirm the fame religion and the fame difcipline as were 
in Gallia to have been in Britain alfo, from whence at firft they had 
them ; it follows, I fay, that that hierarchy in Britain was alfo metro- 
political, and that the affairs of Druidifm, in the full extent of it, were 
directed here, gs well as there, by one fupreme head and governor. And : 
it will alfo appear by Propofition VII. that what is conclufive of Gallia 
from what Cefar affirms of the head Druid and his confecrated feat or 
ftation there,—Carnutum Regiom=the fame is applicable in Britain'to fuch 
place or perfons as feem moft juftly entitled to the fame qualification - 
and character; identity of rules and difcipline ever {uppofing a con- 

Gg . formity 
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formity of rites and ceremonies in places remote-and diftant. And 
therefore it is but juft to conclude, if the people in the many cities of 
Gallia, and the feveral governments thereof, reforted to that one place, 
as Czfar affures us they did, and there fubmitted to the Druids’ decrees 
and judgments ; that the people in the feveral ftates and principalities 
of Britain alfo might do the like: nay it is next to evident that they did 
fo. For Cafar exprefly fays, as I intimated before, that the Gaulith 
difcipline came from Britain ; which is an argument of no fmalk weight, 
that what was done in Gallia in obfervance of that difcipline was more 
accurately and ftrictly performed by the different interefts and govern- 
ments within the ifle of Britain ; and confequently that:their difcipline 
was here metropolitical in the fenfe I have explained it. 

THIRDLY, It is to be confidered alfo, that fince Cefar, giving a cha- 
racter of the Druidith difcipline in Gallia, plainly, intimates that the 
fame fort of difcipline obtained in Britain ; and fince Cornelius Tacitus, 
fome time after Cafar, does as plainly affirm that the Britons ufed the 
fame religious rites and fuperftitions as the Gauls did; we have thence 
good warrant to conclude, that as in Gallia fo in Britain (for to fup- 
pofe one over Gallia and Britain is, on many reafons that I need not 
ention, moft improbable) they had one head Druid—Qui Jiummam inter 
eos babuit auttoritatem—as Cafar accounts of their chief one in Gallia, 
*¢ who had fuprerhe authority among them ;” and one place—U42; certs 
Anni tempore confidebant in Loco confecratomas Cwz{far delivers it, where at 
a certain feafon of the year the Dmidifh priefts, came from all the Cities 
and places, where they had their difperfed ftations and employments, 
and attended their chief and primate in his fupreme confiftory— 
Ubi omnes undique qui Controverfias habuére, convenerunt, corumque Ffu- 
dictis Decretifque paruerunt—viz. ‘* where all perfons from all parts of 
the country, who had any fuits or contefts in law, made their appear- 
ance, and were finally determined by their decrees and judgments ;” 
Et ubi magnus Adolefeentim Numerus Difcipline caufd concurrebat, & 
eorum nonnulls Annos wicenos in Difciplind permanferunt—‘* And where 
great numbers of youths reforted to be trained up in the Druidith learn- 
ing, continuing their colloquial ftudies fometimes twenty years toge- 
ther in that place 5” while many of them, no doubt, were difpatched 
abroad to the feveral provinces and cities to ‘officiate in the affairs of - 
religion and judicature. All this we mutt prefume to be true of the 
ifle of Great-Britain as well as of Gallia, elfe we fall unavoidabl 
into this dilemma’; that is, either we muft deny the plain teftimonies 


of 
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‘of both Cefar and Tacitus, againft the fixth Propofition, the former 
afferting the whole difcipline of the Gaulith Druids to have come from 
Britain, and therefore proves it to be there; and the latter as plainly 
faying, that it was there, by his faying that the Britons rites and ce- 
-remonies of religion were the fame with thofe of the Gauls; or elfe we 
mutt allow ‘but one head Druid over Gallia and Britain, making of both 
but one hierarchy, and confequently that the Britons were obliged from 
all parts to refort to the middle of Gallia for redrefs of juftice, againft 
‘alPprobability. And though it be true that fome of the Gaulith Druids 
did come over feas to Britain for more exact knowledge in the Druidical 
difcipline ; yet that rather proves, that the whole difcipline, viz. fu- 
preme authority, inferior orders, and a fixed feat and refidence was in 
Britain itfelf, independent of any other place ; and therefore having all 
that at home, they can be fuppofed to lie under no enZagements to have 
recourfe to fuch remote and foreign jurifdictions. 

FourTHLY, I offer it alfo to be confidered, that fince it is now fome- 
what apparent that Great-Britain hath had its own academy of Druids, 
and that fome of the Gauls in Cefar’s time frequented it, as a place of 
more regular difcipline than that they had at home, whether there may 
not be fome evidences, or (what will amount to fuch, colle€ted from 
tradition) fpecial circumftances of fact, names of places, agreeablenefs 
of fituation, and peculiar monuments and remains of antiquity, which 
may bid fair to point out the very place to us, though no authentic re- 
cords do pofitively affirm it. And if that be granted, whether alfo the 
proofs I have offered for the Ifle of Anglefey, which were agreeablenefs 
of feat, tradition, {pecial circumftances of fact, and ancient betokening 
names and monuments, may not deferve fome weight to be allowed 
them, till either better proofs are produced for another place, or it be- . 
made appear to be utterly impoffible to affign any that may afford a rea- 

‘ fonable fatisfaction. And therefore I thall now, under this confidera- 
tion, beg leave a little fyrther to enlarge on the particulars following. 


FIRST, Agreeablenefs of Sear and Commodioufnels of 


SITUATION. 


S$ to what hath been faid in the former Effay of the agreeablenefs 

of feat and fitnefs of habitation for thefe Druids in the Ifle of 
Mona, above any other place of the Britifh territories, it was only made 
ufe of there in reference to their choice of fuch a place for fettling 
' Gg2 their 
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their then new-formed inftitution and eftablifhment. Yet it may not be- 
unufefully affumed too, as an argument 2 priori, viz. that-on thofe men- 
tioned advantages they did actually chufe fuch a place for their abode. 
and cohabitation s fince by that way of arguing, which is not to be neg- 
lected when it falls in with other evidences, we can have this to fay,. 
that what before and above other places feems moft likely to have de-. 
termined theit choice to fix and fettle in it their principal feat and re-, 
fidence, may be well prefumed to have done fo. And befides, upon. 
‘a full view and confideration of thofe advantages we may. farther 
urge, how convenient, nay, how neceflary it was for thofe focieties of 
people, who were to give {trict uribiafled judgments in all countries, to 
have a place feparate and removed from all, and dependent on none, as 
this ifland was. And when we obferve that few or no other places in. 
all Britain were fo agreeably and advantageoufly fituated for all thofe. 
ends and purpofes, as I have endeavoured to make appear this Ifle of 
Mona-to have been, we fhall perhaps be on thofe grounds alone, were 
there nothing elfe to be urged in the matter, not very unwilling to al- 
low the determined feat and refidence of thefe ancient Druids to have 
been in no other place of Britain, but in the Ifle of Anglefey and its de- 
pendent territories, including the Ifle of Man and other adjacent iflands. 


SECONDLY, TRADITION. 


Need not fay much to eftablifh the validity of traditional evidences. 
They are ever accounted of prevailing weight, when the tradition 
carries with it thefe marks, viz. is grounded on notorious and well- 
known matter of fact; and when its conveyance down is free from al} 
fufpicion of fraud and falfhood ; and laftly, uninterrupted. And in this 
café the tradition I urge may be obferved to carry with it all thefe notes. 
For, with refpect to the Firft, viz. notoriety of fact, what can be 
more notable and memorable than what religion and folemnity imprint 
on the minds of men? And fuch, no doubt, was tht notion of this 
ifland’s being the chief feat and feminary of this religious fraternity. 
Secondly, There could be no fraud or falfity in the handing down of 
this relation, becaufe owned by all the neighbouring countries to be 
true ; who if that relation had not brought its affurance and credibility 
with it in all ages would be inclinable enough (we may be’ fure) to op- 
pofe and gainfay, and in cafe it added to the place any repute and va- 
lue, to detract and invidiate. And, Thirdly, An interruption in the 
3 con- 
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eonveyance of that account or tradition cannot be alledged; becaufe it 
was conveyed down and continued ta us, in the fucceffive generations 
of one and the fame people, from that time to this day. 

Now if all aflertory traditions are but continued affirmations of fome 
formerly well-known, evident, and notoriaus matter of fact, and con- 
fequently if the continuation of this tradition of the Ifle of Mona’s be-. 
ing the prime feat of the Druids, be not, or was not fo much as fuf- - 
pected to have-been, unfincere and corrupted, there can appear, I think, 
no realonable:grounds to reject or deny what is afferted by it. We can- 
not but expec that an eminent overture and tranfadtion of a place, fuch 
as being the prime feat and refidence of fo noted a fociety of men as 
that of thefe religious Druids at that time certainly was, muft have been 
talked of and remembered for. many ages after the diffolution of their 
fociety. And though the intermediate times-and perfons through which 
this tradition made its conveyance to our hands, were confeffedly very 
grofs and. barbaroufly ignorant, and. alfo productive of monftrous 
fictions ; yet this matter handed down by them, being very brief and 
important, and having alfo crept perhaps into the vulgar character of 
the place, (for it is probable enough that antiquity meant more by that 
faying—Mén Mam Gymru—than is ufually taken) they cannot be fup- 
pofed to have quite forgotten it. 

But fince they forgot it not, neither in Scotland nor amongft us, as- 
I have made appear in that-part-of the proof I have before offered ; and 
in Scotland they pretend to ancient annals, at leaft to ungainfayed tra- 
dition for it; why then fhould we fcruple to yield fome credit to an- 
tiquity in what is very plain and intelligible, and wherein there appears 
no affignable caufe or reafon that tradition fhould impofe upon and de-- 
ceive us in the accounts of this particular? Indeed, fame is fometimes 
very profufe in her rodomontades, and lavith in her fictions as to things: 
and places; namely, when intereft, humour, or fome vulgar vanities 
warp and fophifticate her informations. But when a general confent, 
feconded by circumftantial evidences and probabilities of the thing, 
afhers the report, we muft furely be very fceptical to mifruft her ac- 
counts and reject her informations. 


cA 
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THIRDLY, AiteeO pate eemend SPECIAL Circum 
stances of Facr. 


E are indeed wholly deftitute of any exprefs pofitive evidence 
from any authentic writer to confirm this conjecture about the 
‘Ifle of Anglefey’s being the chief feat and academy of the Britith Druids. 
_ Yet by Propofition VI. from fome fpecial circumftances of faét, ob- 
.ferved in Cornelius .Tacitus’s relation of -the conqueft of the Ifle of 
Mona, we may be enabled to draw fome confequences, which duly 
weighed may give ffrength to that conjecture, at leaft in concurrence 
with other arguments. ; 

. Although it:be true, that Tacitus was never himfelf in Britain to be 
an eye-witnefs of the Roman actions performed -here ; yet we may well 
prefume he had his information from thofe that had been, who could 
give him as complete and punctual accounts of the moft material and 
.confiderable turns of action, as if he had been himfelf upon the place. 
And we haye no room to doubt the chara¢ters he gives of places, things, 
and perfons, where he touches on them, but that they are the juft, 
complete, and well-proportioned images of thofe truths of fa@, which 
the keeneft eye-witnefling judgments of eminent friends, in their fe- 
veral pofts, had carefully obferved and reprefented to him: And there- 
fore we may, I think, not unjuftly conclude by Propofition X. thefe 
two confequences from that author. é 
First, Since this exaét author mentions not Jn any part of Britain 
fo much as the name of a Druid, but only in the Ifle of Mona; that it . 
is highly probable there was no appearance of fuch a remarkable place 
of Druidical refidence to be taken notice of in any of the conquered 
provinces of Britain, but what he obferved and characterized of this 
place. 

SEconDLY, When he mentions in this Ifle of Mona fach amazing 
appearances of this fort of men, fo many parts and appurtenances of 
their worfhip—fuch a deal of their ceremonies and incantations—{uch 
fpectacles of horrid facrifices—fuch rites of arufpicy and divination 
all thefe being confeffed particulars of their religion and worfhip, and 
fetting forth the whole action rather as a grand religious ceremony than 
a battle ; I fay, all this being confidered, it is by Propofition VI. and VII. 
an intimation equivalent to his exprefly faying in other terms, that the Ifle 
of Mona was the capital feat or head-quarters of thefe religious Druids. 


For 
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For it is all one to exprefs a thing by an enumeration of its parts in 
a-feparate disjunctive order, as by putting up the parts into one idea, 
and fo call the things by one general word importing the whole ; both 
which ways are naturally expreffive of the thing intended. And here 
indeed we have this other reafon to add to the confirmation of this par- 
ticular; namely, if Corn. Tacitus did not by that paffage of his-intend . 
to give us an intimation of this ifland’s being fuch a place, we muft ei- 
ther conceive, that the Druids and their chief feat and refidence made 
no confiderable figure in his eye, and fo the mention of them might be 
well omitted; or if they did, we muft think that he kept not up to the 
laws of hiftory, to omit their character upon the mention of any cir- 
cumftance relating to them. But neither of thefe can be prefumed to - 
be true; that author being by approved confent allowed to have been - 
an exact accomplithed hiftorian. And indeed thefe Druids, where they 
were really found to refide in any confiderable numbers, were foon : 
taken notice of, ard had a very fuitable becoming character given them . 
by him in his way of writing ; who if they had been found, as they - 
were in the Ifle of Mona, in any other places of Britain, we may pre~ 
fame would have met in him with a mention fuitable to their appear- - 
ance in fuch places. 

But fince we find no fuch charaéter, no mention of fuch-a place, or 
of what may be prefumed to have been fuch, by this author in any 
part of Britain but only in the Ifle of Mona; and fince there too he is 
not fhort, confidering his ftyle, in the defcription of their perfons, are 
ray and carriage, of their ceremonies and imprecations, of their groves, 
altars, and inhuman facrifices and barbarities ; and is indeed wanting in - 
nothing but in telling us in downright terms that it was the Druids: 
chief feat and refidence, at leaft at that time ; I fay, confidering all. this, . 
I could do no lefs than -conclude this ifland to have been-that place of 
refidence ; efpecially fince in many parts of it not a few ancient names 
and monuments and other circumftances may afford fufficient grounds 
to any who are unprejudiced to reft in that conclufion. 

And if it be yet further objected, that though it be granted that this: 
Ile of Mona was then found full of Druids, and it be truce. that the chief: 
conduct of affairs lay then in their. hands.; yet it does not follow that. 
it was always their chief manfion and ‘peculiar place of refidence: for 
being.an ifland and place of retreat and fafety, thefe. priéftly Druids 
_may be fuppofed to fly into it from the reach of the Roman ftorm, and — 
endeavour to take fhelter in it to avoid death and flavery, To this.it 

may 
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may be replied, that it is very unlikely they thould be Jere only on that 
accopat. For-.if only fear and regard of fafety made this fuperttitious 
herd at that time flock to this ifland, it betrays a greater ignorance in 
that fort of men than can be well fuppofed they could be guilty of, viz. 
to fly for thelter and refuge to an untenable place *, where they might 
be fure to be catched “as in a pound on the firft attack of the enemy 
whereas they had much better have kept themfelves in the mauntains, 
or fly to the North of Scotland or Ireland, where they might be very 
fafe and out of danger. 2a 
But above all, the confideration of the many ancient names and mo- 
numents of Druidifm to this day extant in many places of this ifland, 
will make it appear that they had a more fixed abode and a longer efta- 
blifhment of their fociety and order in this country, than what will 
confift with but a bare appearance-of them Jere for their defence and 
fafeguard, and that.in a tranfient flight and hurry. And if it be far- 
ther urged, that-thofe ‘names and monuments, granting them to have 
been Druidical, may yet be fuppofed to have been the effects of a very 
fhort ftay of thefe men in this ifland; though we fhould allow that fome 
of thefe pillar-ftqnes, heaps and altars might be raifed in a very thort 
time, it is not yet to be imagined to what end men in that cafe and 
-circunmtance fhould of a fudden erect fuch and fo many of them. And 
though it be poffible they might fo ere&t them to fome ends now unv 
known ; yet it defervesto be confidered, that thofe facred groves which 
the hiftorian particularly mentions could not be fet up all of a fudden, 
but muft be at that time of long and ancient ftanding. And if we re- 
Ae on the ancient ufage of erecting altars firft, and then of planting 
groves about them, of which cuftom we have particular intimation, Deut. 
xvi. 21. where God himfelf fays, «* Thou fhalt not plant a grove of any 
trees near” (or about) “ the altar’—fhewing thereby that the primitive 
ufage of the Heathens was firft to build altars, and after to plant groves 
about them; and our practice here being before fhewed to bea tran- 
{cript of one of thofe heathenith cuftoms; we may then very well con- 
clude, that our altars, pillars, and other erections, were as ancient as, 
if not before our groves; and confequently were no effects of fo fhort 
a ftay, but muft be of more remote continuance in this ifland 3 that is,. 
(if the largenefs of fome of their Karnedde may afford us any guefs, by 
the gradual-encreafe and heaping of them yearly) they might be extant 
here along time, perhaps many ages before the Roman conquett. 


* See p. 59, where he affigns the fafety of this ifland, as a reafon why the Druids chofe to fix here. ° 
‘tip: FOURTHLY, 
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FOURTHLY, Ancient Names and MonumanTs. 


T is already intimated that thefe religious heathens had groves and 
altars for their {acrifices and other appurtenances of their religion in 
this Ifle of Mona s and that thefe muft have been here long. before the 
Romans conquered the ifland. Yet I am far from concluding the refi- 
dence of thefe men in this place from the evidence of thefe monuments 
only, and exclufive of tradition, circumftances of fact, and other pro- 
babilities already produced. But yet even fingly and from that evidence 
alone, I think, I may appeal to any who will judge impartially of the 
matter, if our monuments in this ifland, and together with them the 
particular apartments and places of abode of thefe Druide, by theis 
names to this day extant betokening the diftinct orders, offices, peculiar 
works and employments of that fect, do not bid fairer for fuch a claim 
of primacy and fuperiority of feat and refidence in this ifland, than in 
any other place of the Britith territories, where fome of the like monu- 
‘ments are, though much larger than ours, yet altogether deftitute of 
fuch ancient betokening names and characters, or indeed of any the leaft 
marks and evidences of Druidifm, except only their bare fite and po- 
fition. For indeed, magnitude and immenfity of ftrycture, which many 
of them in other countries have, cannot be allowed to be fo good argu- 
ments, as the Druidica] names and characters are, of this particular. 

Jt muft be confeffed, that there are fome of thefe monuments in Scot- 
land and in the ifles adjojning, which by the traditional account of peo- 
ple, as Hector Boetius affirms, are faid to have been the ancient temples 
of their gods ; fome of which are larger than thofe I have defcribed in 
the Ifle of Anglefey. .And I find that the fame has been attefted by Dr. , 
Gordon, adearned antiquary of that kingdom now living, who avers 
that there is an ancient tradition among the people, that thefe circular 
erected monuments belonged of old to the Drownich, as they call them, 
whom he interprets the Druids. Apd fince the firft writing of thig 
Effay, I find another author, viz. Mr. Martin, in his Hiftory of the 
Weftern Ifles of Scotland, confirming the fame by exprefs and parti- 
cular inftances. . So alfo in many * places of England and Wales there 


* It is not improbable but that the Head-Druid, with his collegues, did hold general affizes 
or courts of equity in thefe places im the feveral provinces, for the conveniency of peoples’ refort- 
ing unto them, and that in time of peace they frequently made their circuits in thefe places to judge 
the people. , 

Hh are 
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are fome very f{tupendous ftone-monuments, and many of Icffer fize, to 
be taken notice-of, which for bulk and fone fort of regularity feem to - 
furpafs thofe of the Ifle of Anglefey: Some of them confifting of .2 
great number of erected: pillar-ftones with incumbent crofs ones, in a. 
triplicate, duplicate, or fingle order; fome of them with 'Ki#-Faen ; . 
fome with Cromieche in: the center of their area; and fome with.mounts 
made of earth and ftones near them; and fome alfo with rampiers: and. 
entrenchments about them ; all of them generally—-when many of thefe . 
ftones are ranged together—of a circular or elliptical figure in. their 
plots and area. The difcovery and accounts of many of which we owe- 
to the indefatigable diligence of the late Mr. Fobn Aubrey; and weare int . 
expectation from the learned labours of our exquifite antiquary, Mr. Ed- - 
ward Lhwyd of Oxford *, of a more accurate account of our Britith an- 
 tiquities, in reference to local and etymological obfervations, than hias.. 
been yet publithed. 

Now thefe mentioned monuments, though much more auguft -and : 
{pecious, many of them, than any we find in the place I account for ; j 
and though granted to be Druidifh, yet in themfelves, without other 
concurrent evidences, are no concluding arguments againft another. 
place’s being the chief feat and refidence of this ancient order ;_no more - 
than are fome more fplendid and magnificent churches at this time (if. 
I may ufe the comparifon) againft another’s being fupreme and metro- . 
political, which is far lefs elegant and ftately, as many fuch are known 
to be. The vaft inartificial grandeur of many of thefe laft mentioned 
monuments argue rather the power and riches, the pomp and magni~ 
ficence of fuch people and countries, who went to the expence of : 
raifing thofe prodigious erections, than any fuperiority of jurifdittion in. 
fuch places. NS 

We find not in any of thefe places, where the mentioned Mr. Aubrey | 
‘and the learned Mr. Edward Lawyd have difcovered ‘to: us many, and 
thofe undoubted monuments of Druidifm, any names, tradition, 
or anywife attefted circumftances of faét, at or relating to any of thofe 
monuments; nor any of them bearing the leaft refemblance of fach 
‘a name, except + Stenton-Drew, that fhould induce us to believe them 
to have had that prerogative of feat and refidence, as we find in the Ife 
of Anglefey. 

__ Itis true, that in the Ifle of Anglefey, where three main parts of 
the evidence we have in this particular (i. e. advantage of fite, tradi- 


* This effay was writ before Mr. Lhwyd died. + Stone-Towa-Drew, 
tion 
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‘tion and recorded circumftances of fact) offer themfelves above any other 
place in the Britith territories, there are not now to be feen any monu- 
ments of that infane ftructure and magnitude, as Mr. Camden very fitly 
terms-it, as Stone-Henge, Roll-rich and Awbury, and fome other erec- 
tions feen in other countries ; yet moft certain it is, that there are in it 
a greater nuihber of thofe monuments of all forts, than can be fhewed 
in any one place of thrice its dimenfions in all the Ife of Britain. 
Many of which I have defcribed and accounted for; and they feem to 
bid as fair as any for that primacy of feat and refidence, except only in 
the wildnefs and immenfity of their make and ftructure ; the people of 
thofe ages (it feems) affecting above all things a ftupendous vaftnefs, to- 
gether with a natural inconcinnity and rudenefs in the compilement of 
their facred erections. 

But in the Ifle of Anglefey, befides the appearance of greater plenty 
of Druidifh monuments, fuch as I have endeavoured to prove our Crom- 
leche, Karnedde, and Meini Gwyr to have been; I have fhewed likewife 
no lefs than four townfhips, viz. Ire’r Dryw, Tre’r Beirdd, Bod-owyr, 
and Bod-drudau, to bear in their found and fignification evident tokens 
of that ancient religious order. And all thefe four places or townthips, 
fituate and lying together upon one flang of ground in the moft ameene © 
and delightful part of the country; and having more alfo of thefe mo- 
numents to this day vifible within the verge, or on the confines of them, 
than fome whole countries can (thew; therefore by Propofition X. I 
take it to be plain, that the defignation made of this place by fo many 
concurring evidences—the like not to be found in any other country— 
may very well amount to an hiftorical demonftration that the ancient 
Druids’ fupreme and principal refidence, which Cefar, Tacitus, and 
the very nature of their difcipline avouch they had in fome one place, 
was in the Ifle of Anglefey, at leaft for fome confiderable time before 
the Roman conquett. 

And as to the names of thefe townfhips ; if it be objected, that they 
do not clearly difcover and denote any fpecial characters of Druidifm, 
becaufe the etymology of fome of thofe names may proceed and be ac- 
counted for from fome other more late caufes ; I thall then in reply offer 
it to be confidered, that if it appears, that the reafons and grounds of 
the compofition of thefe names of places and townfhips now mentioned 
be, with the moft manifeft probability and congruity of circumftances, 
to be deduced from fome fpecial notes and characters of Druidifm, 
fometime peculiar to that place ; that then it will alfo appear to be no 

Hh2 good | 
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good reafoning to oppofe to thofe manifeft probabilities an only bare 
potfibility of their being accountable for on other grounds——efpecially 
if it be confidered withal, that we are not likely to meet with any fuch 
grounds or caufes, natural or‘accidental, that may {0 conveniently lay 
claim to the propriety of all four, as that of Druidifin fairly does. For: 
‘though fingly fome of thefe names may perhaps be liable to bé urged 
beyond a bare poffibility upon other etymons,: as that séss or #bat may 
be the reafon of their being fo-called ; yet in conjundion the one with 
the other, when the one may be taken to explain the other, and when. 
the agreement and congruity of their circumitances refolve theméelves. 
on a Druidical bafis, it is therefore a manifeft probability that thefe- 
townfhips got their names meerly on that account. 

Here let us take along with us what has been already hinted out of 
' Tacitus, namely, that the Druids in the Ife of Mona had groves and. 
altars confecrated of old, and d=dicated to the inhuman barbarities of 
their religion ; and out of Strabo and others, that the profeffors of that 
seligion were claffed and diftinguithed into shree diflin@ orders, viz. of 
Druids, Ovates or Evates, and Bards; or rather into three feveral. 
functions or offices performed by perfons particularly titled by fuch 
names ; and that the Druidical order was alo divided into two partics,. 
_one whereof was the fupreme head or chief Druid, and the other the 
inferior fubordinate Druids ; which are all four diftin orders and titles. 
' Now as there is in that mentioned place of the ifland a particular pre- 
cinc bearing the particular refpetive names of all thefe orders, viz. 
Yre'r Dryw, of the head-Druid ; Bod-drudax, of the inferior ones 5 
Bod-owyr, of the Ovates ; and Tre'r Beirdd, of the Bards; and as thefe 
four orders or titles made up their whole hierarchy ; fo thofe four pre- 
cinéts denominated from thefe orders, and fituated together, minifter no 
{mall probability of thefe orders cohabitation and chief refidence in that 
place or territory. 


Of Tre’r Dryw and Bod-drudau. 


T is not to be doubted, but that the names ufed by Greek and Latin 
authors to exprefs thefe religious perfons, were taken up from Gaulith 
and Britith founds, fuch as they heard them call themfelves by ; and be- 
ing fotaken up, were pronounced and written by thofe authors, a little va- 
ried and inflected into their own idioms of Greek and Latin terminations. 
For fo we find them exprefling plurally, Druid-e, Druid-es, Apuid ats 
- ~ the 
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the a-cs-a:, being their terminative additions; and the found they took 
them from was moft likely Drawydd; and that being in all probability 
of a plural fignification, implying many; and -ydd being the plural. of 
many Britith words, as Nentydd, Corfydd, Coedydd; it feems therefore 
that the Britifh Gnguler of that name was Druw or Dryw, the unvaried, 
appellative of one perfon of them;.as 2re’r Dryw, Maen y Dryw, 
Stenton Drew in Somerfetthire, Liyfiex’'r Dryw, and the little Regulus ar 
wren, called Dryw, the conftant inhabitant of groves and bulhes, and: 
probably emblematical of them, do feem to confirm and prove that the 
head-Druid—propter exsetlentiom—was called Dryw, and fo his chief 
villa or mapfon mult be called Tre'r Dryw,. as was before intimated. 

Now Druw.or Dryw being the word exprefling one fingle Drywid, 
or rather the head one, Ka’? éfuy#y, it-is probable (the Gaulith and Bri- 
tith tongue confifting of variety af idioms and dialects) that the plural 
of it was varioufly terminated in various places,.as they had feveral: 
modes of exprefling and terminating one and the fame word ; and there- 
fore --ydd, --ai, --o~ being-ufual-terminations of the Britith tongue in’ 
the plural number, they might:in-fome places pronounce the word plu 
rally Druwydd,.iv other places Drudau, in fome Drudion or Drudon, . 
and in others Derwyddon ;. by which diverfity of conftruction of the 
fame word,.in diverfe places, whereof we have many examples in many.-: 
words to this day,. it might very well come to pafs, that the foremen- - 
tioned townthip called Bod-drudaw, and the other place called Cerrig y.: 
Drudion in-Denbighfhire, do.each of them really bear the name of thefe 
Druids, but in fomewhat different: terminations. And therefore we: 
may not accept of that argument which fome are willing to urge, namely, . 
- that the examples which Dr. Davies produced out of fome manufcripts: 
of their being called Derwyddon, mutt infer that they were called only 
fo and no otherwife ; and confequently, becaufe he found them only 
called fo in two or three late. Britifh manufcripts, though in bis Botano- 
logy he allows them to be called * Drudon, the other terminations of 
the word mutt be quite excluded, and,the names fo terminating,’ tho’ 
approving themfelves by goad circumftances to be Druidical, muft be 
difcarded from the notion and left to feck for other etymologies. 

Again, if Druw or Dryw was the true Britifh or Gaulifh found or 
word exprefling a fingle Druid, we are yet to feek from what moft 
likely etymons that word was originally compounded; It-is generally 

°- Liffau'r Dradep. 
faid, 
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faid, that it was derived from Derw; and if fo, probably the word 
might be Derw-ryw, corruptly D’ryw—guafi Genus bominum Quernam Re- 
ligionem vel fub Quercubus colentiim—i. ¢. ** A fociety of men celebrat- 
ing the Oak ;” or perhaps I fhould not be much out, if I offered the 
etymology of it from Dir-ryw, i. e. Genus hominum maxim? neceffarium ; 
‘s A fociety of men moft ufeful and neceffary.” Thefe laft being two 
Britith radicals very ancient, and as likely as any (notwithftanding the 
common fentiments which are not always infallible) to give compo- 
fition to this venerable name. But whether from Derw-ryw, or Dir- 
ryw, or perhaps from fome other etymons not yet thought -on, -this 
word is undoubtedly compofed, I will not prefume -to fay ; neither is 
it very material of which it-is ; for they both bid fairly.towards it. But 
this I will add and prefume to offer towards the folution of :this par- 
‘ticular, that if ancient-names and things, and the original reafons of 
them may be unravelled by certain remaining prints and foot{teps of 
them in the fcheme of language ; we may then obferve amany words in 
our Britifh tongue, and thofe very ancient:too, and which are particu- 
larly referrible to Druidifm, that have Dér for the firft ‘and principal 
\part of their compofition, and not fo cafy to be accounted for on any 
-other foundation ; as, 


_ Dirnad.} i. e. Dir-ynad, To judge. 
Dirmygu.]. Dir-mygu, To ftand out'or contemn. To defpife. 
Dirprwyo.}] Dir-prwyo, To fubftitute or fupply one’s place. 
Dirper.] Dir-per, To merit or deferve. 
Drogan.] Dir-ogau or D’rogan, To foretel and divine. 
_ Dirdra.) Dir-dra or Dir-draba, The greateft oppreffion. 
Dirchafu.] Dér-uchafu or Dirchafu, To mount aloft or afcend. 
. Dirgelu.] Dér-gely, To conceal or keep fecret. 
_ Dirweftu.] Déir-weftx, To faft, or be abftemious. 
Dirwyo.] Dir-wyo, To punith or amerce. 
Dirfawr.] Dir-fawr, Very great and excellent. 


Which are all words very ancient, and all betokening fome peculiar 
quality and propriety of things and ations properly relating to that 
fect, and being built on the fame etymological foundation with the 
fuppofed Dir-ryw, may feem in fome meafure to pretend to and conci- 
liate that and no other to be the true etymology of it; which yet con- 
fidering the uncertainties of etymological niceties, can lay no fuch pre- 
tence to it, as to deferve a contending for. 


Of 
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Of the Bardi and Ovates, and of the townfbips of Tre’r Beirdd and 
. Bod-owyr. 


JHE townfhip called by the name of Tre'r Beirdd, i. e. Habitack 
lum Bardorum, the feat and habitation of the Bards (where there 
are three or four Cromleche to be yet feen, but caft down and demo- 
lifhed many ages ago) I have taken in confort with the other townfhips 
to bear unconteftedly the name of that fociety or order of Bards, as they 
were then called: And to afcribe it to the later poets called fometimes . 
by that name, who. never lived together in any formed fociety, there ap- 
pears no warrant of antiquity for it. 

But a tawnfhip called by the collective name of the whole fociety, . 
as this is, imports no lefs than that a conventual feat or habitation of 
that fociety was once there, where that-name was left. Now the later 
Beirdd or Prydyddion, though diftinguifhed into certain claffes or orders 
(thadowing perhaps fomething of their ancient inftitutions) as Prif= 
Seirdd, Pof-feirdd and Arwydd-feirdd, and the like; yet having the - 
whole condué& and management of their fkill and employments par- - 
ticularly governed: and directed by the-laws of the Ta/aith or province 
they belonged to, and never living together in one fociety, but dif 
perfedly here and there, as they happened to be gifted with that talent, 
they cannot therefore be fuppofed to denominate this precin@: And . 
then it may feem that the name of this place muft besreferred to fome . 
ether more ancient fect and order, who did live together ina con- - 
ventual collegiate body ; and this place- bearing their name, -as affociated . 
together in one community, mutt be concluded to have had an undoubted 
relation to that order or fociety. 

But of the townfhip of Béod-owyr, wherein -are alfo many remains” 
of Druidical monuments, it is not, I confefs, at this time fo intelligibly - 
to be accounted for, as the other three;.the name of- that order to 
which I have prefumed ‘to refer it being .now. quite. loft and ‘forgotten : 
in our language. Yet we may well conceive, as-before-obferved, that 
the forementioned authors, defcribing the tripartite order of thefe Druids, . 
took the names of thofe orders from Gaulifh or Britifh founds or-words 
‘exprefling thofe orders in that language. And thence it will feem that 
the Gaulith and Britith names of thofe orders were in fubftance the - 
fame with what the Greek and Roman authors in their Syntax expreffed ; 
of them. ‘om Sy. Pa ‘ 
; And: : 
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And therefore it is not unreafonable to conclude, that as their Bard 
and Drude undeniably exprefled our Beirdd and Drywydd, fo likewife 
their Ovates, mentioned by Strabo and Ammianus Marcellinus, muft 
by the fame confequence exprefs fome name belonging at that time to 
one of their orders, founding like Ovydd or Offydd (-xdd being feme-. 
time a fingplar mafculine, termination, as Gwebydd, Difinydd, Philofo- 
phydd) which fignified their priefts and phyfiologers, as thofe au- 
thors relate. But what will moft rationally coafirm this conjecture 
is the agrecablenefs of the compofition of the word with the nature of 
the thing: Of or Qfer molt plainly denoting res Sacras—facred and 
holy things; as Ofrymmu, Offeren, Qffeiriad, Diofryd, i. ¢. Du-off- 
rodd_——Deo facra donatio—do evidently teftify. And Eydd or Yddion 
-being equipollent with -syr, they might be Ofeydd, Ofyddion or Offwyr 
in the plural termination ; and-confequently Offwr or Offydd, in pro- 
priety of {peaking, is no more than Perfena Sacra or Sacerdos with the 
Latins, which is the very fame with what Strabo explains of one of their 
-orders, which he calls-Que’éis, prieftsand phyfiologers. 

. On this account, obferving that Offtwyr, the fame with Ofeyad in 
‘the Britifh plural, not only in found, but in fignification alfo, exadtly 
anfwers the word:Qudk, which that author exprefly tells us was the 
‘name of one of their orders; and finding, even in thofe townathips 
-which fo evidengly bear the-names and charaGters of the other two or~ 
.ders, one place or precinct called Bodovyr or Bodoffwyr, I could do no 
defs than take it, in comportion with the reft, to have been an apart- 
‘ment of that order called: Quatis, -i--c. :priefts.and phyfiologers. 

It may be here objected, that Ofrymimu, Offeren, Offeiried, &c. are 
swords which the Romans left, .not found here among us, derived from 
‘Od and.Fere, two Latin radicals.; and that Ovafes being a name which 
the Britons had before:the.Romans had any thing to do in thefe coun- 
tries, that therefore the now Britith wards Offrymmu, Offeren, Offeiriad 
can be of na ufe to prove Off and Offer to betoken -res Sacras—facred 
things; nor confequently to give Ovates and Offwyr an etymology on 
ithe foundation I have now intimated. To this 1 anfwer, that although 
fimilitude of founds does not always prove that words of the fame figni- 
fication and found, in different languages, are the produéts and, deri- 
'vatives of one another ; yet all I urge.in this ca(e is that Of and Offer 
are moft ancient Britith or Gaulith founds, and de carry with them the 
motion of facred things. Whether they be derived from Offro, or 
‘Ofero from them, it matters not. fince both of them furely (as 

3 all 
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aJl words relating to religion) are moft ancient. founds. And Ofrail 
a facrifice, and furetm or Ifraim to offer in Irith, where the‘Latin G/- 
fera could have no great influence (the Romans having never con- 
quered that country) isa confirmation of it. And it is well known. 
that the ancient Gaulith,ar Celtic tongue was {poke in Liguria, Loma, 
bardy, and other parts of Italy, as is obferved by P. Diaconus, Servius 
and others; and confequently might well communieate with the An- 
fonian and Hetrufcan tangues, eut of which the Latian or Latin was 
moftly compofed. 
- And on this account we may rather fuppofe that many Latin words 
which agree with the Gaulith or Britith, as Ferra, Tir ; durum, Aur; 
Mare,. Mor ; Ignis, Engyl ; Avon, Amnis; der, Auyr ; Vitrum, Gwydr; 
Fons, Ffynnon; Mori, Marw; Murus, Mur; Tribus, Tref; and many 
more, were words borrowed frem the ancient Celtz, our anceftors. 
And hence it is not unlikely that the Latin Ofero might likewife be de- 
rived from our Qf; Offer, Offrail, Offrymmu; or at leaft, that thofe 
firft people, though differing in language, might agree together in the 
found af fome very obvious. and important words, as we fee now that 
Temple, Altar, Catholic Faith, and other principal words of religion,. 
have their founds, without thuch variation, common ia almoft all the 
tongues of Europe. And we may add to this, that the Latin Offero re- 
folving itfelf to O4 and Fera, will not much relieve the objection ; be- 
caufe it is well known that the letter 6, of which O4 is made, had. in 
ancient times, in many words, a much fofter pronunciation than it 
pow generally obtains. And it is as well known that the grammatical re- 
duction of the: Latin tongue into exact rules of art and politure (which 
probably firft ftarted the campofition of Offera from Qé and Fero) was 
not very ancient ; no elder than. about the middle. tume of the Roman 
confylar empire, as Quintilian obferves—lib. 1.c. 5.—who tells us, 
that before thofe times the Latin tangue was very barbarous and rude 
_in its expreffion, having in it many wordsof other languages, but efpe- 
cially (faith he) plurima Gallica, very many Gaulic words. So that on 
the whole matter we have room enough to conclude, that the Latin 
Offero, and the Gaulith and Britith Of or. Ofer were both of them verv 
ancient words, however. derived; and might very probably give tne 
name of Offwyr to that order of Druids, which Strabo mentions by the 
name of Ovates; and whence the prefent. words, Ofrwm, Offrymmu, Of- 
feiriad might proceed; and confequently entitle this peculiar place or pre- 
cing by the name of Bod-Offwyr or Bod-OQwyr, as it is called to this day. 
: ji Now 
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Now having traced the names and characters of this religious fect 
and order of men fo far as they fall under the confideration of my pre- 
fent fubject, I will here ftop a while and take a view of their whole - 
hierarchy and difcipline, from the hints and minutes we have delivered 
to us by Cefar and others of their management and condu€&t. We can- 
not fuppofe, as is hinted in the laft words of the fecond Objeétion, tho’ 
the civil policy in Britain was cantoned and parcelled into many petty 
ftates and governments, that the Druidical hierarchy was in like man- 
ner dwindled into little diftributions and independent confiftories ; that 
is, that every ftate and people had their peculiar fet of Druids within 
their own feparate territories to manage the affairs of equity and reli- 
gion. For it will appear on a due confideration of the matter fuppofed, 
that fuch a diftribution totally overthrows the very nature of their dif- 
cipline already defcribed, and contradiéts the very {cheme which Cezfar, 
who beft knew them, gives of their inftitution and management in 
Gallia; where the civil rule and government was as. much divided into: 
different interefts and principalities, as it was in Britain. And yet he 
pofitively affirms, that that difcipline (he means their rule and admini- 
ftration) was in its higheft exattnefs and ,accuracy learned in Britain ; 
and confequently, as I faid before, proves it to be here then in its 
greateft uniformity and perfection. Et nunc qui diligentits eam rem 
(meaning their difcipline) cognofcere volunt, plerumque illuc (meaning 
Britain) difcendi caufd proficifcuntur. So that their difcipline in Gallia, 
which Czfar proves was learned in Britain, being rigidly architeffonical’ 
under one fovereign Head or Chief, and their inferior orders from alf 
parts folemnly convening in one place, as a feparate and diftiné body 
of men, before this Head, whofe authority extended over all their little: 
ftates and regalities in Gallia ; we have then very good reafon, as I be- 
fore fhewed, to conclude the fame of them in Britain: For that in 
Gallia was but what was learned Sere. And their hierarchy and fcheme: 
of government being of that dependent fubordinate kind, as all de-. 
fcribe it, we have no grounds left to imagine that it was divided in 
Britain into as many confiftories or particular religions as there were 
feparate {tates and governments in it. And if that * place of Tacitus;. 
where Caractacus’s men—Gentii: Religione (eft obftringebant—-i. ¢. {wore 
and bound themfelves by vows after the religion of their countries, be 
urged for a diverfity of religion in feveral countries; I anfwer, it can: 
* Annal. lib, 32. cap, 8. 


prove 
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prove no more than that they might have, in the different provinces of 
Britain, different ufages and rites of objuration and folemn vowing. It 
being ufual, as Cefar tells us, Qui prahis periculfque verfantur, aut pro 
victimis Lomines immolabant, aut fe immolaturos vovent, viz. to make thofe 
folemn vows to keep them warm and fteady in wars and dangers. ~~ 

Nay further, that this ancient order of men was a diftinct fociety 
by themfelves, fcarce at any time mingling with the reft of the people, 
but when called to their tribunals and altars, is fomewhat plain out 
of Cefar ;. for in time of war and public diftraftions they were all gone 
—Druides a bello abeffe confueverunt—fays he ; and where could they fo 
readily withdraw themfelves-as to their own Palladium or place of hae 
bitation? Hence probably it was that the Romans faw them not, until 
they beat up their quarters in this Ifle of Mona ;.and then indeed a very 
frantic army of them (fo Tacitus defcribes them) appeared ‘and pre- 
fented themfelves before them. 

And when thefe men of religion fojoutned and lay abroad dif 
perfed among the laity, performing their peculiar offices and fun¢tions, 
they were not, in any province they came into, either concerned 
in any warlike affairs, or fubje&t to any government fave their 
own. Neque tributa cum reliquis pendunt, militie Vacationem, emniumque 
rerum babent immunitatem, fays Cefar of them: By which it appears, 
Firft, That their adminiftration of religion and equity among the peo- 
ple, was only in time of repofe and public tranquility ; which may be 
one teafon why Roman authors make fo flender mention of them, or 
of their appearance in any public action. And, Secondly, Though 
they did aétually refide in times of peace and fafety on their feveral 
diftri€ts throughout the nation where they were employed; yet they 
being, as we find, no fubjects of the feveral petty governments wherein 
they fojourned and aéted, but being free and at liberty in all things 
—omnium rerum habentes immunitatem—they might retreat and with- 
draw to their common fantuary or place of refuge and fafety. when 
they would. And the great power and refpect they had with the peo- 
ple in all countries, may be conceived to have been a fufficient fafe 
condu& to them either in coming from all places of the land to this 
their head-quarters or habitation ; or in repairing, when fummoned, 
to their great and folemn conventions and affemblies, which they fre- 
quently did: And which alfo ferves to thew, that.the many and differ- 
ent ftates and governments in the nation were no impediment to their 
refort to thatone place; and confequently can be no juft exception again — 

. Ii2 _ their 
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their having had fomewhere one principal feat and habitation to sefort 
unto, when called and fummoned to make their appearance in it. 


OsyjyecTion III. 


The third Obje€tion is, that thefe Druids cannot juftly be entitled 
to fo eminent and extraordinary knowledge and learning as is ufaally 
attributed to them, fince the Britifh nation ia general, before the Ro« 
mans.invaded us, laboured under very great barbarifm and ignorance ; 
which cannot well be prefumed they would have done, if they had fuch 
men of {kill and knowledge, as thefe Druids are commonly reputed to 
hace been, for their guides and inftructors. 

The main of this objection is to abate of the moral and intelleEual 
qualifications, which are ufually, and by fome of the beft lights of an- 
tiquity, attributed to this Druidical fect. But any one taking a view 
of the grounds on which the objection is founded will eafily perceive, 
that it is built on a very fallacious {cheme of reafoning; there being 
no neceffary connexion between the compared and adjufted parts of it, 
For it is not to be fuppofed, by Propofition IX. that a polite and well 
qualified magiftracy makes always a knowing and civil populace and 
vulgar. It may be very often the intereft of fuperiors to deprefs and 
darken the intellectuals, to corrupt and deprave the morals of the com- 
mon people, in order to difpofe and model their minds, and to mould 
and figure ther paffions, to what form and pofture they pleafe; which 
probably was in fome meafure the cafe of the vulgar Britons under the 
conduc and management of thefe cunning Druids. Aad therefore it 
is not unlikely to be true, that thefe Druids might well be fuch men as 
I have reprefented them, although the Britith vulgar were immoerfed, 
which is yet far from being proved, in the groffeft barbarifm and ig- 
norance. 

For fonse mitigation of this charge it is yet farther to be confidered F 
that as to morals, the decorum and plaufiblenefs of the addrefs and 
conduG of people have by manifeft experience been found, in all times 
and places, to vary and to depend in a great meafure upon humour and 
fancy. And what was efteemed barbarifm in one age or place, may 
have been reckoned civility and decency in another. For in moral 
actions we are to reckon much on ends and caufes peculiar to cer- 
tain times and places. And then indeed we have fomething to apolo- 
gize for many actions, wherein our anceftors, the Britons, by our 
prefent eftimate of things as now confidered, feem to have been 
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very rude and barbarous, which probably were not fo accounted in 
thofe days. 

The inftances that are produced of the Britons’ barbarity and igno-_ 
rance are of feveral forts; no one of which is yet liable to take away © 
the reputation and merit, as to fkill and knowledge, of their guides and 
inftruCtors ; nor indeed of their own, further than what unavoidable 
neceflity and the then circumftances of affairs put them’on the prac- 
tice of. 

Many of the inland people, faith Cwfar, fpeaking of se Butons, 
fow no corn, but live on milk and flefh. I anfwer, pechaps the great. 
woods in fome countries, and rocks and mountains in others, forced 
them to it. And we may well think fo, becaufe we are affured by Ca- 
far, Tacitus, and Pliny, that they had in many places of the land good 
Rtore of corn, bread and ale. 

There are fome things falfly charged on them—as that they knew 
not the ufe of cloaths, as Herodian affirms; and that they lived only 
on prey and hunting, and dwelt in tents, naked and without fhoss, as 
Dio reports of them. All which cannot be underftood of them but 
with reftriction to fome particular places and circumftances. For Ca- 
far pofitively affirms of them, that they wore fkins of beafts; which 
probably explains what Tacitus meant by veffe feral, in the Expedition 
ef Anglefey. Nay, Diodorus Siculus takes upon him to defcribe cer-. 
tain garments of theirs called Brache, Brych-wife perhaps; fuch as the 
party-coloured trowfes which the Scotch Highlanders are known to wear 
to this day, ot the Bravcan of the Irifh. Strabo and Martial men- 
tion other Britith habits; but Pliny feems to put the matter out of 
doubt, faying, that the Britons at fome facrifices ufed to go naked ; 
which plainly intimates, that at other times they went not fo. 

And if their great woods at that time made the air warmer; and 
if the frequent wars and depredations, hindering the breeding of fheep 
and cultivating of hemp and flax, neceffitated the pecple to put on lighter 
cloathmg ; it was no effect of choice, and therefore no token of volun- 
tary barbarifm in them, fuch as might have been amended by more 
fkilful inftructors, but rather the fate and mifery of the times which 
put them on fuch grofs unfeemly cuftoms. It is not indeed unlikely 
but that men in the firft ages of the world went very thinly clad, if 
not many of them naked ; and that the cuftom of wearing cloaths grew, 
as people grew more polite and civil; others continuing to this day to 
retain their ancient fimplicity and nakednefs, and that too in fome 

' places 
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places under as cold climates as our own is. Which is an argament, 
that if people in the firft ages of the world had gone warmly cloathed 
as they now do, whole nations would fcarce be induced to throw off 
that cuftom of wearing cloaths and go all naked. And therefore it is 
probable the ruder nations generally went half naked, till they came to 
be more civilized and enured to a more decent courfe df life. 

But here with us, if in fome places men went naked, as the author 
mentioned fays they did; it is not unlikely but that the paint and var- 
nifh which they are faid to have ufed on their bodies—wstro corpora in- 
Jfechi,.as Pomponius Mela has it—might and did fo conftringe their 
pores, and fo glaze and harden their external cutis, that the injuries of 
air and weather did not much affect them. And as for the {carifying 
of their bodies into the exa@ refemblances of birds and beafts, which 
fomething favours that opinion, as Solinus reprefents them; all that 
may be no more than a warlike flourifh, or a fort.of heroic bravery in 
them; for to expofe their effigiated breafts and arms in that naked 
manner, when fighting with their enemies, favours more of art and ac- 
curacy, than of any barbaroufne(s and ftupidity in thofe refolute war- 
like people. 

. But for the unclean and unnatural cohabitation, and the mixing to- 
gether of parents with their children, and of neareft relations one with 
another, as Czfar, who furely fhould have a true account of them, tells 
us they frequently did: It looks indeed like a heavy charge, and may 
pafs for the groffeft inftance of barbarity they could be taxed with, if 
they were guilty of it. But it is probable it was a character given them 
by their enemies, who from the fmallnefs of their houfes (being little 
huts without partitions or apartments, as Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
the very remains of them to this day, teftify) concluded perhaps, as 
we often do of the Wild Irith, that they lay together there without di- 
ftinction of age, fex, or kindred; which probably was but a miftake 
and the like mifreprefentation of them. For the old Britith houfes 
were little round cabins—Cronghwyd—of {mall capacity, as the * ruins 
of them ftill thew ; yet they were generally in clufters, three or four of 
them together, which it feems ferved them for rooms and feparate 
lodgments. And fometimes many were included together, within the 


compafs of one fquare or court; which, I fuppofe, were their more fa- 
fhionable houfes. 
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If this be not the reafon of that account given of them, it is, I con- 
fefs, too difficult to excufe thofe profeft moralifts under whofe cogni- 
zance and fuperintendance they were; unlefs we may give ‘ourfelves 
room to think that natural confcience, and what we now call humanity, 
was defective in their guides and inftruCtors in that one particular; or 
at leaft that their religion, too much intoxicated by the {pirit of delu- 
fion and warped by politic ends, relaxed and indulged to them that 
beaftiality. However it was, it is no proof of the general ignorance 
and barbarity of their guides and teachers, if they apprehended nature 
too favourably in that one thing ; and therefore might politicly over-. 
look that turpitude, and take it no crime‘to allow or lay no reftraints on 
the unbridled lufts and appetites of the impure and heady vulgar, pro- 
vided they paid them due fubmiffiom and obedience, in what they com- 
manded to be done and obferved by them in other particulars, But as 
it is not likely the fact was true; fo there is little need to ufe any en- 
deavours to obviate the inferences that may be drawn from it. 

There needs no more to be added ; it is fufficient to evince that thefe 
Druids might be men of general morality and knowledge after the 
mode of that time, though the vulgar crew were deeply tainted with 
grofs itupidity and ignorance ; which is yet far from being proved by 
the inftances produced, efpecially of their laity in general ; who by 
what appears of their actions and behaviour to the Romans, and alfo 
by what we have of their fayings, addrefs and condud, regiftered in 
authors of account and credit, feem to have been men of good fenti- 
ments, moderation and’ temper ; and not meanly acquainted with the 
principles of humanity and nature ; all which we muft fuppofe they im~- 
bibed from their Druidical education. 

If any feruple this, let thofe admirable {peeches of Galgacus and Ca- 
ractacus, and thofe pathetic debates and dying refolutions of our famous 
* Boadicea, recorded by Tacitus, be undeniable {pecimens and lafting 

; marks 


* When Tacitus had g:ven an account of the conqueft of the Ifle of Mona, by Suetonius Pauli- 
nus, he fays, that that general was fuddenly recalled from finifhing his enterprize, to repel the 
violent attacks and hoftilities of our famous Boadicea, who had raifed a very numerous army in 
the Southern Province againft the Roman garrifons, which fhe had almoft totally deftroyed: He 
thus relates the words of that illuftrious heroine. ‘Tacit. Annal. Lib. XIV. 

- 4 Boadicea, fays Tacitus, having placed her daughtersin her chariot before her, as fhe came to 
‘* addrefs herfelf to every feveral nation in the army, declared, that the came there, not as a lady 
« ‘defcended from fo noble progenitors, to make a kingdom or riches the matter of the difpute, 
“ but as one of the common people, to avenge their lofs of liberty in general, and‘in particular, 
* the monftrous villanies perpetrated in. her family, and the vile ufages done to her own perfon, 
“ haying had her body whipped a fcourged by them, and her daughters’ chaft'ties barbaroufly 
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marks of fenfe, honour, and accomplithed noblenefs of thought and 
temper, eminently confpicuous in thefe Britith diftreffed fouls ; and ar- 
_gumeats alfo of the like qualifications, in others of their more fathion- 
able laity, whofe characters the haftening pen of our hiftorian had no 
time to tranfmit to pofterity, as.he had done, perhaps no lefs truly than 
elegantly of thefe noble and: memorable. perfonages. 

It is worth while to repeat here that gallant. {peech of Gatcacus, 
the Caledonian ; in which we fee how the Britith genius was furnifhed 
with clear and fprightly notions of humanity, and well informed in the 
juft rules of nature and intereft. For the fpeaking and delivering that 
pathetic fpeech to the whole multitude, in that ftrain, and with that 
admirable turn of thought and expreflion, {uppof¢s them in general to 
whom he {pake, to have been of a well taught and regulated capacity 
both to apprehend and to be moved. by it; from which indeed we may 
-take. much truer and furer eftimates of the knowledge and accomplith- 

. ments of theie guides and teachers, than fram a few inftanced immorali- 
ties and grofs ufages of the more inferior fordid vulgar. 


The SPEECH of GALGACUS* 


HEN I confider the caufe of this war, fays Galgacus to his re- 

folute army, and our prefent neceffity, I have great reafon to 
prefume that this day, with this unanimous. refolutioa of yours, will 
give a happy beginning to the freedom of the whole ifland. We have 
lived thus long in the full enjoyment of our liberty: and now there is 
no country beyond us, nor indeed fea, to fecure us, while the Roman 


“ violated. [Sbe added,] The outrages of the Romans were grown fo enormous, that the bodies 
. “ of none among the poor Britons, of what quality foever, were exempted from the fcourge and 

** the whip, and their luft fo impetuous and extravagant, that neither the aged nor the young 
“« could efcape their pollutions ; yet as fome comfort to us [/eys thar magnanimous lady) the gods 
*« feem to be for us, and to favour our juft revenge ; for the legion that durft come and hazard 
‘* a battle, was cut in pieces by us, and the reft, what do they do, but fculk in their camp, or 
** feek means to efcape us by flight ; fo that they will never be able to abide the great clanoour on 
“* the firft onfet of our men, and the rattling of our troops and chariots, much.1u& the power and 
“ force of our fighting, when we come to tlo% with them: If therefore [Jsid for] they would 
“* weigh with her the number and power of her forces, and withal the motives of the war on her 
- 4 fide, refolve they fhould, either to vanquith or to die, in that battle: For the men [faid foe} 

o eae if ech ~ loft, may live, if they like it, and can efcape, and fupport that life, with 
ae . , set : preter seiage bs flavery ; for her own part, her firm refolution was, to die that 
ae pedi loft, and fhe ended her life by ee and with her fell eighty thoufand Britons 

: * Tacit. in Vita Iulii Agricole. 
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navy can thus hover on our coafts ; fo that arms and ‘fighting, as honour 
will recommend to men of valour, fo'will {elf-prefervation to the worlt 
and moft cowardly of us. 

The battles heretofore which with various fuccefs have been fought 
againit the Romans, have always relied on our bravery, and expected ‘a 
‘turn from it: For * we are’ the very flower of the Britons, and there- 
fore feated in them oft inward part of the country, out of'the fight of other 
" nations enflaved by the enefny: So that our eyes are yet unpolluted and 
free from the contagion of foreign tyranny. There is no country further | 
on this fide of it, nor liberty on that: This corner which hath pre- 
ferved us, hath hitherto been unknown to fame; now the remoteft 
part of, Britain lies open to them, and people think every thing great 
and magnificent that is {trange and unknown. Beyond us there -is no 
country, nothing but waves and rocks: The land inward jis all under 
the Roman vaffalage already : It is in -vain to curry favour with them by 
‘addrefs or fubmiffion: Their pride ‘and haughtinefs is not to be thus 
‘laid, who ranfack the univerfe, and when they have plundered all lands, 
and want more, they {et fail and rummage the ocean, to find more. 
Where the enemy is rich, there the prize is wealth; where poor, 
it isambition: Neither the Eaft nor the Weft have fufficed them: Thefe 
and only thefe covet and gape after the wealth and poverty of the whole 
‘world, ‘with equal appetite and pleafure. Spoil, murder and pillage 
pafs with them under the name of government; and where they make 
folitude, there they think they have made peace. Children and rela- 
tions are dear to every one, yet they prefs them: They bereave us of 
them, to make them flaves in foreign countries. Our wives and fifters, 
if they efcape ravifhing in a violent hoftile manner, yet under the name 
of guefts and friendfhip they are certainly debauched by them. Our 
goods and fortunes become theirs by the name of tribute, and our'corn, 
by that of provifion. Our bodies and hands are put by them to the 
drudgeries of paving bogs and woods, with a thoufand ftripes and indig- 
‘ities to boot. — 
Thofe who are naturally born flaves, are but once fold, and then 
maintained at the owners cofts. But the ifle of Britain daily purchafes, 
‘daily feeds and maintains its own bondage, at its own charge: And as 
in a private family, the laft comer is always the moft fcouted at dy his 
fellow-fervantss fo in this old bondage of the world, we who fhall 


* By this it appears that Scotland was then inhabited by Britons, 
Kk i be 
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be the vileft flaves in the univerfe, are now to, be. deftroyed if they can 
do it: For, we have no.fields to cultivate, neither, mines nor havens. to 
‘be employed in: And therefore to what purpole thould they let us live ; 
‘befides, the courage and refolution of the conquered is never grateful 
to the conqueror: And this diftance and privacy. itfelf, as it makes us 
fafc, fo. it will make us-the more fufpetted. 
‘Thus feeing we haye. nothing to rely upon, Jet,us: put on. réfolution, 
as well thofe who.tender their own fafety, as they who value honour 
and glory. The Trinobantes, under the condué of a woman, . éxtir- 
pated one of the colonies, and forced their caftles + Nay, if fiécefs had 
not flackened their diligence, they-might bave entirely rid“themfelves © 
of.the Roman yoke. We are as yet whole and ‘untouchied.! “We were 
born free ; let us thew them in the firft onfet thé’ bravery’ of the snen 
they will meet on-this fide-Caledonia. Do you imagine the courage of 
the Romans in war, to be, every jot as great as their debauchery ‘in 
peace? Their glory is all owing to our, diffentions; the faults of their 
enemies have been. made _ufe, of fo raife the reputation of their army. 
As nothing but fuccefs could have held that medley-army‘ of theirs, 
picked out of fo many-nations, together ; .fo they would foon diffolve 
upon a mifcarriage, unlefs we can fuppofe. that the Gauls and Germans, 
- hay,, to our.fhame be it fpoken, many of oyr own countryqien, will 
_ lend them their lives to. eftablifh a. foreign power, who have ‘yet béen 
longer enemies than. flaves to them,’ and go on with a trué.zeal‘and af- 
fection to.this quarrel... No, this is nothing but the effect of fear and 
terror,, which are no great motives of endearments ; thefe removed, 
their hatred will break out, as their fear goes caufelefs. ° * = 
We have all .the motives that excite victory on our fide; the. Ro- 
mans have no wives to encourage them to ftand ‘to it ; ng parents to.up- 
braid them, if they run away:. They have either no country at all, 
many of theun, or at leaft not here, to animate them: Their number 
is fo fmall, that they. ftand in fear, gazing at the haven, the fea, the 
woods, and every thing that is ftrange about them, that they feem pent 
here and delivered to our hands by Providence. i > 
Let us not be daunted by the thew they make, by the glare and 
fhining of their gold and filver, which will neither defend them,. nor 
hurt us. We hall find thofe of our fide. in the very body of the enenty. 
The Britons know very,well it is their own game and intereft: "The 
Gauls are ftill mindful of their loft liberty ; and the Germans will de- 
fert them, as the Ufipians but lately -!id. 
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Befide this, there is nothing can put a ftop to us: The caftles. are 
emptied: ‘The colonies confit: byt of old men ; and the cities are in dit- 
content and factions, while they unwillingly obey thofe that unjuftly 
govern them: Ye fee the Roman general and ‘army here before: you: 
There are the tributes, mines, and all the plagues and punithments that 
attend flavery: It is to be tried. by this day’s engagement, whether or 
no we are to endure them from this moment for ever, or be immediately 
revengéed.on them : And.therefore fince we are'now to difpute this with 
i en ss spink both on our anceftors and our pofterity. 


This i is og Speech of the galiaat Galgacus—Gwallawe ap Livenawes in 
the Britith ‘tongue—to his Caledonian army. And though the cle- 
gancesiand rhetorical Hourifhes-of it may in a great meafure be owing 
td. the eloquent pen.of the relator; yet the matter and fubftance (be- 
ing peradventure taken up,'by:fome one who underftood both languages, 
related to Agricola, and fo * to the hiftorian) might be the very fame 
that was fpoken by that noble Briton. But whatever fome may think 
of this fpeech,:that. other incothparable one of CariacT Acus—Cariadoc 
with us—-before Claudius.and' the whole fenate of Rome, can have no 
fufpicion of being by the hiftorian put upon him. For what that noble 
captive fpoke and delivered then before that auguft affembly was fo 
much taken notice of and admired, and made that impreffion on the: 
people! of Rome,: that it! is not to be fuppofed that any hiftorian, 
within fo fhost atime as Tacitus wrote his hiftory after it, could con-- 
wasnt feigusten 


4 
* Some’ leis and indeed not unreafonably, that Tacitus was himfelf about- this time, - 
with bia father-in-law, J. Agricola, in Britain ; being induced to think fo, by the very minute and 
lively defcription he, gives of many things, and the circumftances of them, therein agted ; particu- 
larly from 4 paffagt’ in tis ‘book of the Life of Agricola, cap. 24. where mentioning an Irifh prince, 
who Sad:fled to Agricola fr fuccours againft his rebellious fubjetts that had expelled him ; Tacitus 
thereupon immediately adds, Sapé ex eo audivi, (i. € ) he many times told me (being no doubt 
affifted by an interpreter, if he meant that Irifhman) how eafy it was forthe Romans, with a few * 
forces, to mafter all Ireland. See Philof. Tranf. Numb. 356. p. 783. 

However, .it is, pretty plain that Agricola (if from him the hifforian often heard it) took careto 
furnifh Tacitus with an exaét accourit of many particulars in that Britith expedition, and not un-, 
ex eon him aie paper of pe {peech of user f for often relating infers fo much, ' 
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Th SPEECH of CARACTACUS, 


When. CARACTACUS, with a great train-of bis- countrymen and family, 
was brought in chains before the emperor, be Jpake, fays Tacitus *, to 
this purpofe, as be fload before Cafar's tribunal. © - ° poral 


F the moderation of my mind in profperity had been. anfwerable-to 

my quality and fortune, I might have come a friend rather than. a 
captive into this city; and you without difhonour might have entered 
into league with me, royally defcended, and then at the head of many 
nations. As my flate at prefent is difgracoful ; fo yours is honourable 
and glorious, I had horfes, men, arms; and- riches; why: then ia it 
ftrange I fhould be loath to part with; them? .Butfince yous: power and 
. empire Muft be univerfal, we of courfe among: all others muit be fub- 
ject. If I had: igymediately yielded, neither my fortune nor your glory 
had been fo eminent in’ the world. My. grave would’ have buried: the 
memory af it, as well as me: Whereas: if. you fuffer me.to live now, 
your clemency, will live in:me for ever as.an example to after ages. 


Now, what fo brief, and altogether fo full and tranfcendently fur- 
prifing, as the words of this brave heroic perfon, probably {poken in 
his own. Britifh tongue, and interpreted to the noble audience? His 
addrefs.and.comportment, his ftrong fenfe and courage, what are they 
but fo many-advocates for our country’s reputation, fo-many. witneffes. 
that fuch an accomplifhed and magnanimous foul was not bred up in 
barbarifm. and ignorance? And that it muft be confeffed, that the 
fehool and diftipline which formed-thofe-minds, and inftilled into thenr 
thefe bright and noble fentiments, muft be furnifhed with a confidera- 


-ble fhare-of virtue and knowledge, which here could be no other than 
that of the Druids. 


_ Having produced thefe noble effeéts of Druidical education in the ad~ 
drefs and behaviour of. the. perfons they had brought up; I fhall here. 
fubjoin a fmall f{pecimen of their ethics, or the form the Bards made 
ufe of in compofing and reciting to their pupils the documents of hu- 
manity ; whieh they were obliged to learn by heart ; every third verfe 
concluding with a moral maxim, after this manner. 


© Annal. Lib. xii, 
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-+ By the three firft, they feem 
to invocete their groves, and to. 
fet out the great. privileges of the 
ptiefts of thofe groves or profeffed 
Druids, in being ‘made free by 
their profeffion from all reftraints 
and exactions, as Cafar records 
of them, De Bell. Gal, lib. 6. 


+> By- the other three, they feem 
to invocate the mountain Eyryrs, 
-as the Greeks did Parneffus, ‘and 
the Cretans mount Ida ;. for Gil- 
das exprefly. tells us that they. 
worfhipped mountains and rivera ; 
and then concluded every triam- 
bick with a. moral, doctrine ; and 
out of {uch verfes-as. thefe, I doubt 
not, all our Britifh adages were 


ae ‘ 


 Marchwiail Bedw briglas, 
fA dyn fy nbroed.o Wanas : 
Nac addef dy * rin i Was. 


Marchwiail Derw mwuynitwyn, 
AA dyn fy nbroed o Gadtwyn : 
Nac addef dy rini Forwyn. 


Marchwiail Derw deihar, 
AA dyn fy nbroed o Garchar 3. 
Nac addef dy rin i + Lavar. 


+ Eyry mynydd, Hydd efeud, 
Odd amdidawwr o’r byd. 
Rhybydd i drweh ni weryd. 


Eyry mynydd, pyfe yn rbyd, 
Cyrchyt Carw culgrwm cum clud 
Hiraeth am Farw ni weryd. 


Eyry. mynydd, gwynt ae touol, 
Liydan lloergan, glas tafarol : 
Odd dyn diried dibavl, 


Ap, old, Cornith Englyn of the fame fort, found by Mr. Léayd I 
An lafar kéth yw lafar gwir, 


Bedd dorn ré fer, dhon tafaz ré bir ; 
Mez dén heb dafaz a gollaz i dér. 


That thefe were fome of thofe very verfes by which the Druids ufed 
to inftru@ their fcholars, though from the purport of them one may 
haye grounds to believe they were, I will not affirm. Yet we are fure 
they are very. ancient, as being collected by Lhowarch Hen, a prince 
of Cumberland, who lived Anno 590, and amongft his Epicedia or 
Englynion preferved to this day. That thefe I recited (though among 
his works) were not his own, is evident by the language of them, be- 
ing purely Venedotian or the North-Wales Britifh ; whereas his rhimes 


© Cyfrivach, or 8 fecret. + Dyn Siaradus, or a talkative man. || Archaeol Brit, p. 251, 
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are in the Cumbrian or Piétifh. * ‘disle&, by us now {carcely to 

be underftood. And none can doubt but at that time many relics of 
the Druidical learning, efpecially the moral part of it, were preferved- 
either in books or memory. For though the Druids writ nothing, it’ 
is probable the ancient Chriftians who fucceeded them did, and were. 
careful of preferving what was good and laudable. After this manner 

we fuppofe they-handled other fciences, which working wholly on the 

memory, whereby they got the maxims, rules and canons of them by 

heart, reafon on any emergence was foon enlightened by them, and 

rendered the men great proficients in what they undertook, as authors 

relate of them. As to what I fay here of thefe Druidical verfes, or at 

leaft very ancient ones in imitation of them, my late learned friend, 

+ Mr. Edward Lowyd of Oxford, was firmly of the fame opinion. with 

me therein; and has delivered it to the publick in the end of his Cor-- 
nith Grammar, where the reader may find more of this particular. 

This therefore being fo far confirmed by evidence arifing from ‘the 
nature of the thing, and {econded by fome {pecial circumftances of faét,’ 
I fhall not need here to repeat the feveral kinds and fpecies of kriow~ 
ledge the .Britith and Gaulith Draids excelled in, and the many autho-: 
rities produced for them, which you have:in the former Effay.’ But I 
fhall rather conclude the reply to the Jaft objeGtion, with a-fhort. hint 
of the ftate and progrefs of knowledge in’ the firft ages of the world ; 
and refolve the whole into a demonftration of the feafiblenefs. and‘ fa- | 
cility of conveying down a great deal of that original ante-diluvian know- 
ledge to this Druidical fe@ ar order of. men-in thefe weftern parts -of 
Europe ; which hall be my laft Propofition. 


x 


°* The Cumbrian and Stradclwyd Britons, by vicinity of place, having much communication 
with the Piaifh nation, which for a long time had ruled in the Eatt: parts of Scotland, might and 
probably did borrow and jncorporate a great many words of the Pistith tongue with their own; ,of 
which words not a few might be interfperfed in the faid Epiceaie ; for Irith they arenot. And tho’ 
I am well aware that authors of good note have affirmed, that that nation and that, language have 
been quite abolifhed and loft; yet, I think, it cannot with any good reafon be made to appear, 
that a language once flourifhing in a kingdoin, as this did, without utter extirpation of the peo- 
ple that ufed it, can totally ceafe and perith, which I také to be naturally impoffibles languages 
in one and the fame country, not ending, but degenerating and dwindling into alterations and 
variety of diale&ts and ways of fpeaking. Neither is it unlikely that thefe noted lines found by Mr. 
Lbuyd ow the margins of the Cambridge Feevescus, by him mentioned, might bé of the fame ftamp, 
viz. another fpecimen of the Pito-Cumbrian Diale. See Archeal Brit. p- 22. j 

+ The Reader is to underftand, that a great part of this book was compofed before the death 
of the faid Mr. Léwyd, but this after ; which will reconcile what I fay of him when Jiving,, and, 


what when dead; and Dr. Gordon comes alfo under this remark, who was alive when I men- 
tioned him, : 


PRop- 
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PropostTion XI. 


It is generally allowed that before the flood, what by original infu- 
fion into Adam, ftronger temperament of body, more ferene and vi- 
gorous faculties of foul, the unfpeakable advantages of many. hundreds 
of years perfonal experience, &c. knowledge in all the parts and cir- 
cumftances of it muft have-arrived to a moft eminent degree of polituse 
and perfection. And knowledge once fet up and digefted into pofi- 

‘tions and theorems is eafily communicable to any age or people that 
come after. 

‘First, This is amply attcfted and improved into the force of a pro- 
pofition, by many excellent authors, both ancient and modern ; that is, 
that Adam was created with a very great perfection of knowledge, and 
a profound infight and penetration into the nature of things : Not only, 

-I fay, the moft learned of the Jews give great and ample teftimonies, 
viz. Plafmavit Deus Adam (fays the Paraphraft upon the Samaritan 
Pentateuch) replevitque eum cum fpiritu Sapientiea & Scientia, ut inde ad 
pofteros omnes Artes ac Scientia, tamquam ex primo fonte promanarent— 
and in this {train they generally comment on Adam's creation ; but alfo 
the text of Mofes feems to prove it, Gen. ii. 20. where Adam is brought 
_ to give names to. things: Which names fo given, being adapted to the 
peculiar properties and natures of the things named, it follows that he 
muft have a previous infight and knowledge of the properties and af- 
fections of things to give them fuch agreeable appellations and cha- 
sacters.. 

‘SeconpLy, There were many particulars of the fublimeft arcana of 
“nature difcovered in thofe early ages of the world ; which prove, either 
that Adam was fupernaturally inftructed in the fecret knowledge of - 
nature, and that the ideas he fo received were preferved by him and 
communicated ; or that fuch inftrumental helps for the advancing the 
reach of human perception, as nature could be capable of fupplying, 
were not then wanting. For how, without either of thefe means, viz. 
a tranfcendent natural or artificial perfection of human faculties, could 
the Pythagorean fyftem of the world, and therein the motion of the 
earth be fo anciently eftablifhed? Without this fuppofition, it is, I 
think, impoffible to account for the ancients’ difcovering the medicinal 
operations and properties of animals, vegetables and m/nerals—to give 
a reafon for the eftablifhing (if there be any truth and certainty in it) 
of what we call judicial aftrology, which is known 7!fo to have been 


7 aa very 
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very ancient ; and feveral -other ufeful arts and fciences, that feem to 
owe their origin to either of thefe two mentioned principles ; viz. either 
to Adam’s fapérnatural knowledge communicated, or to ante-diluvians’ 
‘more advanced and ‘elevated, or inftrumentally affifted faculties and per- 
ceptions. To the former of which, viz. Adam’s knowledge commu- 
nicated, the moft diligent enquirer mto the origin of arts and {ciences, 
viz. Athanafius Kircher, in his Egyptian ‘Oedipus, refolves the point. 
Plerorumque dottorum fententia ef, primum -bumani generis parentem 
Adamum, in fummd perfettione 2 Deo conditum, e& rerum, quam dtvinarum, 
quam bumanarum notitid excelluiffe, ut ficuti nullus ex bumano genere cujus 
 princeps erat, & a puris bominibus 2 Deo'majori perfectione conditus, ita 
nullum quoque mayortbus animi corporifque donts imbitum fuiffe credendum 
ch. Et ut infufad fibi rerum omnium feientid drviniths inftrudlus fuiffe 
degitur ; ita infignem quoque medicarum facultatum lapidibus, plantis, ani- 
malibus, inftarum notitiam bhabuiffe cectifimum eft; fapienti igitar Dei 
confilio fattum eft, ut Adamus fcientiam rerum naturalium fibi communi- 
catam, pofteris fais traderet. 

To Kircher our countryman Bale, in the tenth century of our Britith © 
writers, fully affents; and delivers it asthe fentiment of the generality 
of authors on that point. Ex Adamo (faith he) tanguam ex fonte omnes 
artes bone & omnis feientia humana profluxtt. Hic primus caleftium 
corporum motus, plantarum, animantium, & omnium creaturarum naturas, 
rationem ecclefafice, politice © oceconomice gubernationis primam pub- 
Kicavit ; ex cujus febold quicquid ff bumanarum artium & fapientia, in 
totum genus humanum, per patres off pofted propagatum; fiquidem quid 
Aftronomia, Geometria, & alie artes in fe continent, totum JSeivit. I 
could recite more inftances corroborating this ‘particular ;- but this may 
fuffice, fince it is a thing generally allowed and confented to. 

_, But however this ancient profound and moft exquifite knowledge of 
the nature of things was firft difcovered; we may be fure it quickly 
improved itfelf by the fore-mentioned advantages of the long lives, 
ftrong intelle&ts, and vigorous conftitutions of the ante-diluvian patri- | 
archs, into various fchemes and fyftems of fciences ; divine and human, 
-natural:and moral, and into innumerable mechanic arts and inventions 
ferving the neceffity, profit and pleafure of human life; and that ali 
in the way and manner of communicating this knowledge, the choiceft 
fecrets and arcana of it, both divine and natural, were carefully locked 
up from vulgar fight in a religious Cabala,' and by it orally communi- 
cated from one perfon to another. As for example; from Adam to 


-: Seth, 
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Seth, from Seth to Enoch, from Enoch to Methufelah, from Me- 
‘thufelah to Noah, and fo to the poft-diluvian world; whereof we have 
the univerfal confent of ancients and moderns avouching it tous. So 
that if Adam had ever a true knowledge and comprehenfion of the © 
occult nature, compofition, frame, texture and fyftems of things ; 
of their principles and operations, of their ‘motions and habitudes, 
and other {pecifical affections, upon which all arts and fciences were 
groundéd—all which, either by infufion or external communication 
he might well have—it.is thence eafily demonftrable, that at length a ~ 
great part of that knowledge might come to, and be pofleffed by fome 
of the Coryphai of our weftern Ce/teé ; and might fome time after, come 

alfo by their means to kindle and diffufe itfelf into the oral theorems 
and placits of the fore-mentioned Britith Druids. 

For to make this more eafily conceivable, let us fuppofe (which 
is in itfelf very fuppofable) that but one man, having taken into his 
breaft a found draught of Cabaliftical knowledge, and having credit 
enough to back his affirmations, is fufficiently able to fet up a general 
learning in any nation, where the genius and temper of people are“not 
very morofe and ftupid ; and let us withal remember, that though we 
date and fix the original of Druidifm about the time of Abraham, tho’ 
in all likelihood it exifted fooner; yet we are fure that Shem was then 
alive, who might fee, converfe with, and Have his knowledge: from 
Methufelah, who alfo might fee, converfe with, and have his knowledge 
from Adam; in whom, as we have now fuppofed, the knowledge of 
God and nature, in all the branches of it, eminently. flourifhed. 

And it is very plain and undeniable by the Mofaic accounts, that 
Adam lived to the.time of Methufelah, and Methufelah to the ‘time 
of Shem, who lived five hundred years after the Univerfal Deluge ; 
within the limits of which time, we have grounds to conclude that 
the ifle of Britain was confiderably peopled, and the Druidical prin- 
ciples formed and eftablifhed in it. So that we may ceafe to wonder 
at the finding fo many rich veins of ancient knowledge laid open and 
difcovered fo early in the Celtic nation; which yet by this manner of 
demonftrating, appears to have been, in the ordinary way of informa- 
tion, but three or four removes at fartheft from Adam's great univerfal 
knowledge: And therefore where Greek and Roman authors afcribe 
to thefe Druids, or our ancient weftern philofophers, eminent {kill in 
aftronomy, phyfiology, mediciney magic, morality, and other parts of 
choicer learning, together with fome other umbrages of revealed know- 


Ll] ledge, 


e 
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ledge, as the pre-exiftence and immortality of human fouls, eternal 
beatitudes, the propitiation of facrifices, and other documents tranfcend- 
ing the reach of meer human fagacity; we may this way wind them 
up to their firft bottom, and give the world a fatisfaction in that par- 
ticular, which no arguments taken from remotenefs of place, vulgar 
ignorance, want of letters, and the like pretences can at all fhock, or 
be of force to impair the grounds and evidence of it. 

To conclude ; this is what led me to, and what I offer in defence 
of, my conjeGtures in this matter. JI would obtrude and impofe no- 
thing. Others may think as they will; and where they guefs righter, 
they have my ready affent. Only in what I have done, my with is, 
that arguments, without prejudice to perfons or parties, may be fairly 
weighed and confidered: And if truth, or any obfcure features of it, 
appear in any of thofe I have here laid down, that they may be looked 
upon and treated as they deferve, though the hand be ever fo rude and 
unfkilful that brings them into view, and fubmits them to the judg- 
ment of the candid and impartial. : 


APPENDIX, 


APPENDIX; 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 
LANGUAGES: 


SOME LETTERS ADDED. 


tA 
on 


if Riepraeeeey 2 Bie tor. E 
RELATING TO THE 


Sixth Section of the Firft Effay. 


- ater Sk - |. SHEWING, 


The Affinity and near Refemblance, both in Sound and Sig~ 

_,nification, of many Words of the Antient Languages of 
~ Burope. with: the Original Hebrew Tongue; which, it is 
Meet they retained as Relics of it, after the Confufion 
"at Babel ; with fome Remarks upon it. 


‘OR the better underftartding of the parallels of this follow- 
ing Table, it is to be obferved, that letters of one and the 
fame organ arg of common ufe in the pronunciation of words 

of different languages—as for example, M, B, V, F, P, are labials: 
T,'D, $, are dentals: G, Cb, H, K, C, are gutturals—and there- 
fore if the Hebrew word or found begins with, or is made of, any 
one of the labials, any of the reft of the fame organ will anfwer it in 
‘ the derivative languages. The fame is to. be obferved in ‘ufing the 
dental and the guttural letters. For in tracing out the origin of words, 
we are more to regard the found of them than their literal form and 
compofition ; wherein we find words very often, by the -humours and 
fancy of people, tranf{pofed and altered from their native founds, and 
‘ yet in their peas they very well fit their original patterns. I 
4 fhalk 
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thall only exemplify in the letters M, B, and V, which are of one or- 
gan, that is, are formed by one inftrument, the lip; and therefore 
are promifcuoufly ufed the one for the other in pronouncing words of 
-ofe language in another. The Hebrew B is generally pronounoéd as 
-a¥ confonant. And the Irifh a¥o, moft commenly.in the middle of 
a word, pronounce Mas a#; as we find the antient Britons to have 
made ule of V, or rather , which they pronounce as V, for Mand B 
in many Latin words; as; ae 72 


A TING . Britisn. : LaTin., .  . JBRITISH, 
Animdl  - ~ - -Anipal 4-Numerus - 2  . Nifer 
Turma - - Zyrfa ' Columna - -_ | Colofn 
Terminus ~ - Terfyn | Gemolli - Gefeill 
‘Calamus - ~ - _- Caluf | Rome -— - Rbufain 
Primus ve +e  °— Prif’' | Scribo ~ -  sSerifenu 
Annis ~- —» - Afon'\ Liber ~ ~~ Lhfr 
Arma - ~ Arjau ; Remus - ~ + Rbwyf 
Firmus Sith a Ffyrf | Domo = = 2 Doft 
Monumentum: = Monfent | Rebella = - --  Rbyfela . 
._Firmamentum -. _— Ffurfafen | Plume = Pluf 
Lamentor - - Lilefain | Catamanus =e Cudfan 
Elementum - - Elfen | Dimete~ “= Dyfed 
Memorare - Myfyrio | Lima - = ’ 


Eye) oe eater eee ee 
Glamare,  - -  —- Lilafaru a | 


We are not to wonder at this analogy of founds in the ‘primitive 
diftinétion of languages. For before the ufe of writing, which has 
eftablithed the corre&t form of words, people were only guided by the 
ear in taking .the found of words, and they pronounced and uttered 
them again as the organs of their voice were be(t fitted for it ; 
and it happening that the aptitude and difpofition of thofe organs, 
peculiar to fome people and countries, were various (as we find to 
this day fome nations ,cannat fhape their voice to exprefs all the 
founds of another's tongue), .it accordingly affected and inclined 
foie parties of people to {peak the fame confonants harder or fofter, 
to utter the fame vowels broader or narrower, longer or fhorter, as 
they found themfelves beft difpofed to do. ~And thereupon cuftom 


prevailing 
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prevailing with particular fets of people to continue the ufe of 
fuch different pronunciation as they affected, the words fo varied 
came at length to take on them different forms, and to be efteemed 
‘and taken ‘as parts of different languages, though in thelr origin they 
were one and the fame *. 


* It is commonly obferved, that different climates, airs and aliments, do very much diverfify 
the tone of the parts and mafcles of homan bodies ; on fome of which the modulation of the 
voice much depends. The peculiar moifture of one country, the drought of another (other caufes 
from food, &c. concurring) extend or contraé, {well or attenuate, the organs of the voice, that 
the found made thereby is rendered either fhrill or boarfe, foft or hard, plain or lifping, in-pro- 
portion to that contraétion, or extenfion. And hence it is, that the Chinefe and Tartars have 
fome founds in their language, that Europeans can fcarce imitate: And it is well known in Eu- 
rope itfelf, that an Englifhman is not able agreeably to converfe with a ftranger, even In one and 
. the fame Latin; nay, even in England, it is noted by Mr. Camden and Dr. Fuller, that the na- 
tives of Carletea-Curlew in Leicefterfhire, by a certain peculiarity of the place, have the tutn of 
their voice very different from thofe of the neighbouring villages. 


AUACH 
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HEBREW, 


UACH 


Even 


Agam or Leagam 
Ivah 


Denah 
Hiffah 


Cala 
Clei 


DERIVATIVES. 


Awch 
Maen . 
Lagam 
Deis--yfu 
A 

Yno 
Achau 
Gwadnau 
Cyllell 
Tomen 


_ Gadael 


Angeion 
’Alphe 
Beméds 


vAgios 


adair 

.UKatha 
Y hi 
Corph 
jerack 

Raich 
Diden 
Aggero 
“Thi, ill 
Axilla 
Daps 
En! ecce! 
Phére 
Arrhabon 
Phulatr, 
Peiths 
Gibbus 
Duro 
Lis 


i Deka 


Ophis 

Deddf 

Dyna 

f Ys taw 
Diftaw 


*Claf 


 & leas 


ENGLISH. 


The edge or point of a fword, &¥¢. 
A ftone 

A pool or ftanding water, a lake 
To defire 
Lightned air 

Then, in that place, or at that tine’ 
Brethren, or kindred : 
The foles of the feec 

To wound or pierce 

Muck or dung. 

Coal 


by 
2. 


Benne ee 


Vile or of no account 
To forfake or defift from 
A veffel or earthen pot 
To find 

An altar 

Holy 


Honour or reverence 


She, or any thing feminine 
A body 
An arm 


The dug, breaft, or udder 
To heap together 

They, ma/e. & Sem. 

The arm-pit 

Cheer or dainties 

Lo! behold! 

To bear or carry 

A pawn or pled 

To keep cae 

To periuade 

Bent or crooked 

To remain and endure 

A lion 

To bite 

A ferpent 

A. law 

This, or that, or there it is 


Be filent 


To be fick 
Jewels and ornaments 


- Devar 
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HEBREW: 


Devar - 


Ein 
7 Hama 


Ivo 
Beala 


Vock 
Aita 
Bar 
Bareh 


Beram 
Beth 


Allun 
Amunath 
A 

Ttho 
Atun 
Atha 


liche 
Emaeth 


DERIVATIVES, ENGLISH, 
. | Deveirim Trifo.| To {peak. 
Ynys Br. } Mand. 
‘| ¢ Aman Armor. 
Ymenyn Br. | Butter 
Im Trifh 
Nava — | His enemy 
Mealam — | To be watted, or confumed 
Vacuus Lat. |. . 
lGwic Br. | E™Pty 
Ydyw — | Is, or are 
Bar Trifo | Son 
Bara Br. | Meat, or victuals 
Vertim Lat. | But, neverthelefs 
Bwth Br. | A houfe, or cottage 
She Jrifo | He or him 
lachau Br. | Toheal, or cure 
Cad — | An army 
Potten — | The belly 
Gwr — {| Aman 
"Ede ' Greek | To cherifh and make much of 
Baw —— | To come 
Ania —— | Sadnefs 
Charatte —— ] To infculp or engrave 
Mifé, —— | I hate i 
Semains —— | I thew and demonftrate 
"Aix —— | A goat 
Alaeth Br. | A curfe,-or misfortune 
Ellylly — | Ido}, or hobgoblin 
Liwyn — | A grove of oaks 
Amynedd — | Conftancy, or patience 
Wep —-]| Face, or countenance 
Iddo —} Withhim | ‘ie 
Odyn — | A furnace, or a kiln i. gene 
Aeth — | Went, or came Pa 
Yffu — | To burn . 
Ymaith — | From him 
Parch — | To efteem, or blefs 
Coppa ——- | The top or fummic of a thing: 
Cetn .—1| A ridge, or back 
Gwiwdod — | Excellency PR et 
Cau . — | To thut, or inclofe 
ee reeecueceams Evil owen) 
een — | Bafe i . 
Senet Pct 5 To babble 
ae —— | Brath 
pe pee 5 Gay H aisle 
a —— |. Dumb... . tes 


shi 2 Aen id 
-Mm Dufch 
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Hesrew. 


Dufch 
Hebifch’ 
Hua” 
Haras 
Chittah 


Mefurah 


Sahap . 
Charath 
Saar 
Aanna 
Phzer 
Pheret 


Pherek 


Eretz 
Sad 


Spor 
Kinneh 
Kera 
Shekel 
Rechus . 


Doroth 


Dal 
Havah 
Mahalac 
Hilo 


Tor 

Siu 
Achatis - 
Machaneh 
Chorau 


Chorefh 
Nodah 


Jadha 
Hathorath 


(ee 
mii 


‘4 
we 
of 
& 


DERIVATIVES. 


52] 
a 
ct 
> 


men TRS ele a ates RR 


Oo 
g 
PY EPI 


ENGLISH. 


Todath, or tread under feet - 
To abafh ° 
He, ‘maf. Zend, « 

To harafs, or deftroy 

Wheat 

A meafure 

To fweep , 

To write 

A fhower 

To annoy 

Fair 

A part, or portion 

Fierce 

Earth - 

Side 


To eae detract - 

Habitation, or a walled dwelling. 

Diftempets and difeafes 

Generations, ‘encreafe, or the fruits 
of the womb 

Tall and high 

Was, or has been 

A pathway, or a balk to tread on 

Shining. - Apollo, Sol 

A boundary, or limit 

Refplendent 

Detenue, or protection 

Places of defence of old m the 
county of Montgomery. Pen- 
machno. : 

Holes, fuch as the needle-eye 

A place full of {mall wood or reeds 

To make known, or note 

To know, or acknowledge ~ 

Difciptine- ; 

Jch 
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DerivaTIyEs. . 


Hesrew.-- 


- Luung 
Temutha 


Rich - 


t 


eR rirdhiayiai 


ity 


| 
| | 


my 


g 
by 


HL 


Reoekieks 


Yoas, ‘ar yout own 
Deine 
Louree 

Wine 


Generations, or families 
Togo away, ot avoid 

A lofs, : 

Gain . 
Confideration 

To invite 

Honours, of wealth — 

A che — 


Bread-corn ~ 


Seven | 

A da - 

To hee 

A fhie} 

Over, or above 

To fhiver, or quake 
A * child ; 
A cable 

To break ; 
A knave, or a thiet 
All 


To annoy, or hurt 
A year, or age 


A fupper 

A churl 
Motion 

A thorn 
Pleafure 

To praife 

A moth 
Lentil 

To fpeculate 
A fuckling 


Covenant, or appointment | 
A partition, or feparation - 


A horn 

The arm-pit 

Son, or from a father 
To fwallow, or devour 
Deftrudtion 


© Fild Teke, thou att my fon, Pfal, ii'7. 


Mm 2 
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Ceremluach 
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Hesrews: ¢- Derivatives. 2.p' 5° KNouisn.- 
Ceremluach “1 Cromleth - «Br. | A facrificing ftone 
Hamule Am]. ‘ — | Plenty, or-ftose 
Mah ? Mae? — | What? where? how ? 
Magal Maglu -— | To betray 
Makel Magl —| A ftaff 
Meria Mér — | Fat, or marrof 
Mout Mudo — | Toremove ‘ 

Meth Methu — | To die, or fail 

Mar Maer — | A lord 

Marad Brad — | * Rebellion 

Nafe Nef — | Joyful 

Taphilu Taflu — | To caft, or throw 

anes Hanes — | To fignify, or account 

Nevath Neuadd =~ | Habitation, or hall 
Jiffal Ifel or Ifelu — | To throw down 
Naoaph Nwyf — | Incontinency, or luft 
Nadu Nadu — | They moan and lament 
Sethar Sathru — | To throw under feet 
Heber Aber — | A ford, or paffage 
Nucchu Nychu — | Being {mitten or afflicted 
Nuu Nhw — |. They, or thofe 
Naodhad Nodded — | To efcape and take refuge 
Gadah Gadaw — | To pafs by 

Nived Niweid —| To {poil 

Goloth Golwyth — | Burnt-offerin 

Mohal Moel . — | Top of a hill 

Galas ' 4 Glwys — | Pleafant : 
Hafem Afen — | Arib, or bone 
Garevath Gwarth — | Shame 

Taphug Diffyg — | Want, or defect 
Phoreth Ffrwyth — | Fruit or effe& 

Pach Bach — | A crooked ftick 
Pinnouth Pennaeth — | Chief, or uppermoft 
_Phinnah Ffynnu . — | To profper 

Path Peth — | A part or portion 
Philegefh Ffiloges — | A concubine 

Caton Cwttyn — | Short and little 

Cir Caer — | A walled town 

Reith Rhith — | Appearance 

Tireneh Trin — | To feed and look after . 
Ragah Rhwygo — | To tear, or rend 

Rafah Ras and Rhid ==— | Grace, or good will 
Semen Saim — | Fat, or oil : 
Saraph Sarph — | A ferpent 

Sac Sac —! A t.fack 


* Mereduth is the fame with Marad, a Britith name, 


t It has this found in moft of the 
ancient tongues. 


Phuk 


Pathehen 
. Burgad 
Terag 
Dafgar 
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‘ DERIVATIVES. 


j Ffag 
Fucus 
Ferocia 
Pinna 
Piger fuit 
Neco 
Ad 
Nuto 
Trech, 
Palai 
; "A gche 

Tagu 
Nearos 
-A ae 
Paget 
Phrafy 
Kalés, Gr. Galw, Br. 
Bafileus Greek 
Syrinx — 
Pecora LIat. 
Aula — 
Carbafus 
fEftus, Lat. Tés, Br. 
Guberno 
Vireo 

ia 

Olim 
Glomus 
Ymam 


Ar lafar 5 


lata CPL TT ielela| See | te 
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ENGLISH. 
Difguife, and Deceit 
Fiercenefs 
Battlement 
Lazy, and untoward 
To flay 
Unto 


To nod, or beckon unto 
To run to, or come at 
Some time ago 


To ftrangle 


New or lately, nearotical 

To love, or to be much affected 
A fountain 

To declare: 

To call 

To reign: 

A fyringe- 

Cattle 

A hall ’ 

Fine linen or lawn 

Heat, or hot weather 

To govern 

To look green and flourithing 


‘Wherefore, or becaufe 


Of old 
A clew of thread 
Mother 
Reward, or fatisfaction 
A fheep-fold 
Luftfu 
A bed, or bed-chamber 
Awhore -~ 
A bu 
Bad ool 
A difh 
Honourable, well to paf4 
To inftigate, or incite 
Nothing ~~ 
A tender branch, a daughter 
Penitent. 
Saying 
To fearch or feek 
To bind, or imprifon 
To bend,. or make crookeJ 
A beam, or a joift 
Cevel 
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Hesrew. 


Cevel 
Dum 
Tor we, So 
Turna 
Manos 
Malas 
Palac 
FPanc 
Malal 
Marak 
Cadif 
Tohum 
Cclar 
Corontha 


Gana 
Celimmah 
Netz 
‘Prfel 
Shufhan 
Shecan 
Kalal 
Taff 
Tielem 
Hoberi 
Aen-adon 


The Colleétion of many of the Hebrew- 
I owe to the induftry of Mr. Cu. 
- Hittory of the Chriftian Religion, 


Derivatives. 


Ar gyfyl 
Dammeg 
Tarw 
Teyrn 
Mynydd 
Melys 
Plygu 
Mainc 
Malu 
Marc 
Gwadu 
Dyfn 
Coler 
Coron 
Brég 
Bagad 
Arogli 
Yn agos 
Ceilliau 


Glafaidd 


Grym, grymmus 


Cym-myicu 
Canu 


_ 
SPY P EEE Ut Bea Pa BiB ies bel Bet Bt Wi et Ben 201 bt es Bs 


i 8 


RE 


Encuisa. 


Near, or in prefence of 
A fimile, or a proverb 
A bull 

A prince, or potentate 
A mountain 

Bl or to {weeten 
To fold, or lap u 

A bench oe 


To grind 


A note or character 
To tell a lie, or deny 
Depth , 

A neck-band 

A crown, or diadein 
A breach, or {ciffure 
A great man 

To {mell 

To approach, or draw nigh 
Stones or tefticles . J 
A giant — 
A mouth, er throat 

To lament 

Deftruction, or ruin 

A top of a thing, or pinnacle 
To praife, or glorify 
Life, age 

Sun, or to fhine 

Tenure, or lands bounded 
Blueifh : 

Bony or ftrong 

To mingle 


- To fing 


Reproach and calumny 
Endeavour .* 

To make bare, or uncover 
Lilly = 

To dwell in tabernacles 
Vile, or of no account 

To extinguifh — 

An image 


Difclaiming God, or perjury 


fide 
Men over againft,or menon mr dire 


Beitith words in this Table 
Epwarps, author of The 


Brief 
 publithed in the Welth tongu ie 


% 
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REMARKS on ths TABLE. 


HE great analogy and unaffected refemblance between the primi- 

tive and derivative words in this catalogue (abating the different 
ways of pronouncing in different languages) isa plain and ample evi- 
dence, that the feveral words of the languages therein mentioned owe 
their origin to, and derivation from, the firft and moft ancient language 
of mankind, generally called the Hebrew tongue. And our Britith, 
even in the ftate it is at prefent (for I meddle not with any, or very 
few of its old obfolete words)- having more founds in it, agreeing with 
that primitive tongue, than all the reft put together, is alfo an argu- 
ment that this Britith tongue was in its farft ftructure and origin one of 
the primary iffues of it; and that if we give way to criticifm and ety- . 
mology, it muft be from that original language that we are to derive and 
account for many words and names in our Britifh tongue, which other- 
wife would be unaccountable. ; 

But now to be more perfely fatisfied what this original Hebrew 
tongue was ; and whether we brought what we had and have fill of 
it here, with our firft planters and others of the fame ftock and. lan- 
guage with them, from Babel; or had it afterward tran{ported here 
from Pheenicia by the tin-traders, which feems to be the opinion > 
fome of late, but fo Hi-grounded that I take it not worth confuting ; 
fhall beg the reader’s leave to remark and examine a little further gh 
I have done before into thofe points of difficulty that appear in the two 
former particulars, viz. what this original Hebrew tongue was,. and 
whether we brought what we have {till of it 4ere, with our firft planters 
and others of the fame ftock and language with them, from Babel. ' 

In order to which I fhall here lay down thefe three Propofitions, 
from which I fhall endeavour to draw fuch corollaries as fhall be of force 
to infer a conclufion that I hope will evince the truth of the matter be- 
fore us. 

First, That there was one, and but one language in the world, 
from the time of Adam to the building of Babel. 

SeconpLy, That at the building of the tower of Babel, there hap- 
pened among thofe who were concerned in that daring wicked attempt 
a ceffation, for fone time at leaft, and confufion of that language. 

: 1 THIRDLY,, 
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Turrpty, That upon the extraordinary ceffation or confufion of - 
the firft language, the men who were engaged in that grand overture, 
were fain to remove their quarters and to difperfe themfelves in fepa- 
rate families to plant and inhabit the face of the earth. And in that 
removal and difpertion, every feparate tribe or family, retaining in a 
due tenor their faculties of underftanding, and the organical difpofition 
of their voice; and by what they could recolleé&t and recover of their 
diflipated ancient language, were neceflitated to improve that little ftock 
of words fo recovered, and where they found themfelves at a lofs, to 
‘frame new ones into a way or mode of fpeaking, different from the 
improvements, forms and ways of {peaking at the fame time made ufe 
of in other families ; which in the different progrefs of thofe improve- 
gents came at Jength to be what we call different languages. 


Proposition I, 


- The Firft Propofition, That there was but.one language.from the 
time of Adam or the beginning of the world to the difperfion at Babel, 
-at leaft from the Univerfal Deluge to that time, is readily granted by 
all who acknowledge the authority of the facred {Criptures ; for it is 
‘there exprefly affirmed, thet then, viz. before that difperfion, the whole 
earth was Unsus Labs, of one language and of one {peech,.Gen. xi. 1. 

Now from this general Propofition, three queftions will naturally 
arife. Firft, Whether it was one language that was {paken by men from 
the creation to the time of that difperfion? Secondly, What that lan- 
guage was? and, Thirdly, At what time the confufion of that language 
shappened—and if Noah was then alive ? 

First, As to the famenefs and identity of that language from Adam 
to the deluge (for thence to the difperfion no one queftions it) the ac- 
count that Mofes gives in the place referred to, is not exprefs, I own, 
further than the words—whole carth—will-bear it ; which yet one would 
think would be to little purpofe for him to have faid (the whole ge- 
neration of men being then, vig. at the difperfion but one family under 
one Pater-Familias, that is, Noah, and who cannot be prefumed to 
have more than one language among them) if the facred penman had 
one thereby meant all the preceding generations thence to the création. 

And this meaning of his, J hope, will appear to be very reafonable, 
when we confider this matter a little further, and take in thefe follow- 

ing particulars. Firft, The nature of that language. Secondly, The 
condition of the men that propagated and made ufe of it. And, 


. Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, The retnains, as to names and things, which we have in 
{cripture of it. 
First, The nature of that frft language we are to examine two 
“ways. Firft, In relation to God. . Secondly, To man. In relation to 
God, . we are to believe that God made nothing imperfect; and having 
created man in his own likenefs, he nat only gave him powers and fa- 
culties faitable to his intended felicity on earth, but fuch a perfeGion 
of them as his nature was capable of. Now fhall we think that God 
created Adam with that perfection of faculties his nature was capable 
of, and his focial happinefs required, and yet left him, like a child 
new-born, dumb and without fpeech ? It is not to be imagined. The 
firft a& we find of him is {peaking ; and {peaking too in fuch perfe@ion, 
that he could readily give names {nitable to the natures and properties 
of thofe his fellow-creatures, which were brought unto him; which 
is a plain argument, that God gave him actual {peech with his other per- 
feGtions.. And if this fpeech of Adam wes of God's owa making, and 
{nfaféd into him’ with his other perfections, I fhall make no fcruple to 
affirm the perfection of it to have been fo great, that no alteration at 
that time could, or perhaps durft be made in it. 

Next, in relation to man; we have feen that Adam was created in 
fach perfection in the faculties of his foul and in the organs of his body, 
ithat as that part of his happinefs which confifted in his dominion over 
his fellow-creatures required the immediate ufe of the former, fo his 
neceflary converfe with thofe of his own fpecies, as we find it actually 
did, as immediately requized the practice of the latter. By this it will 
appear, that Adam’s-language being one of his created -perfections, we 
‘cannot but reckon it to have been fo accomplithed, even ta’ grammati- 
cal ‘niceties, that there: was no need to change or alter it, ’till God 
was pleafed, in as..extraordipary a way as it was infufed, to put a pe- 
riod to it. 

But to what has been above faid, I muft needs add thefe obferva- 
tions. Firft, That taking the firft chapter of Genefis in’ the literal 
‘ fenfe, it will fem fufficiently plain from thence, that Gad himfelf was the 
firft author iof language ; for we find God ufing there a fcheme of words 
(which is*danpuage) to exprefs the ideas of the divine mind, in the 
works.of. the.cteation, before. Adam had a being; and foon after we 
find the Serpent alfo, to our forrow, too fkilful in it, who furely learned 
it not of Adam. Secondly, In that which we may call the language of 
God, as to the quality and. ufe of it, we may obferve him to make ufe 
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of general terms to exprefs, ab{tract ideas, togetheciwith what they. calf 
mixed modes and nominal effences, even before Adam .was created, 
which yet * fome would fain make to be the meer creatures of human 
underftanding; which, ftrictly taken, cannot be true, ince God ufed them 
before man was created. Thirdly, We may obferve that it will- hence 
follow, that Adam learned this language of God, or what is the: fame 
thing, was infpired with it at the inftant of his creation, or at leaft 
with a general idea of it and the way of'ufing it. Fourthly, Obferving 
how the perfection of language confifts chiefly in applying conftantly and 
invariably the fame.words to the fame ideas, as beft ferving the real 
ends of truth and knowledge, ‘we may hence conclude; that. Adam, as 
prince of mankind, had authority enough to eftablith the:precife figni- 
fication of words, and to command the ftriét obfervance of that rule of 
{peaking to all his pofterity ; which muft needs preferve the language 
he tran{mitted to them entire and unaltered, till it met with. that fatal 
change and confufon at Babel. Fifthly and Laftly, We may obferve; 
that it-is no more difficult to conceive:-how Adam was in{pired with that 
one language, which I' may call facred, becanfe coming from God, than 
it is that the apoftles were enabled. in .an.inftant.to {peak fo effectually 
in ftrange enés, whereof they knew not before perhaps one fyllable, till 
their minds were divinely warmed and  fathioned: in a furprifing mane 
ner to the ufe and prattice of them. In thort, as God accommodated 
thefe holy men with ready fignificant words to expref their.thoughts, 
as occafion required, ia untaught languages; fo it is as probable that 
Adam was fupernaturally aflafted by the like divine energy to form new 
words, and give them their fteady peculiar fignifications, as he grew 
more acquainted with things, and.as a greater variety of objects in the 
courfe of his life made themfelves. prefent to. his underftanding ; for the 
holy fcripture is pofitive for the one, though filent in the other... : . - 
SECONDLY, If we confider the condition of the men that propagated 
and made ufe of this firft language, we find them of very dong. lives ;. 
and though they might encreafe: to a vaft number-on the. face of the 
earth, yet, were there no other: reafon for .it, men living fo long,’ that 
three or four ages made up the. whole ‘imterval er fpace of time: from 
the creation to the confufion of this original: tongue, ‘may be well: pre- 
fumed to have preferved it: entire, and.te have {ecured. it from. any-cor- 
suption or failure. 


* Lock’s Béfhy, Book I, Chap. 4,. 55 and 6,. ie laled 
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‘ Turrpry, ‘The words and names of that ante-diluvian language, 
what remain of them upon record, thew that from the time of Adam 
it was one and the fame language with that which was broken and dif- . 
fipated at Babel :.of which having * before given fome account, I thall 
now on this head forbear to fay any thing further. 

The fecond queftion arifing from the firft propofition is, What that 
firft language was, which I have endeavoured to prove was preferved 
entire, until it came to be confounded and diverfified at Babel? The 
critics upon this queftion are fufficiently divided in their opinions. 
Grotius, and fome other authors, have pretended that this firft language 
was. quite loft in the confufion; and would fain make it out, that 
Mofes had changed the ancient names, the etymology of which is fet 
down in Hebrew ones, in his book of Genefis. But the grounds thefe 
gentlemen go upon, have fo very little foundation in hiftory or cri- 
ticifm, that they deferve not to be infifted upon. . 

The Jews affirm their own language, the Hebrew, to have been 
the firft tongue in the world, and are not wanting in giving good 
seafons for it. The Syrians give this prerogative to the Chaldee or 
Syriac tongue; and they pretend to prove it, becaufe their tongue 
feems not only to be the moft natural of all tongues, but alfo becaufe 
Abraham, the father of the Jews, was a Chaldean; and that Laban 
in Genefis fpake Chaldee or Syriac. On the other hand, the Arabians 
pretend the Arabic was before all other languages ; and the Cophthes, 
the Ethiopians, and the Armenians difpute for their languages. Nay, 
Goropius Becanus would: have it to be the Almain or Dutch ; becaufe 
he found the etymology of fome fcripture names and words account- - 
able for in his language. So uncertain it is in hiftory, which language, 
after the confufion, it was, that was one and the fame with the ante- 
diluvian tongue. : 

It is indeed the -general opinion that the houfe and family of Heber, 
‘being not joined m-. the curfed attempt at Babel, efcaped the ma- 
JediGtion, and preferved their languages and that from his name, to 
diftinguith. it from others that were then every where ftarting up out of 
the ruins of the old one, the tongue he uféd was called Hebrew. But 
whether his language efcaped fo free from the taint of that confufion, 
as to have preferved itfelf entire, and to have fuffered nothing by it, is 
very bard to determine. 


* Gee fecond Effay, Propofition 2. 
Nn2 There 
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There is ahother opinior, 2nd that too favoured by the Septnagint, 
that the language of the Jewe was called Hebrew, ftom a word ‘ia 
the tongue, Hoberi, which fignifies men on the other fede, that is, from 
the other fide of Eujshrates, as if the word dénoted only thofe who had 
paffed this river. But, ifs my opition, Father Simion, of the oratory at 
Paris, has fufticiently detefted the vanity of that furmife, by fhewing 
by right grammatical conftruction, shat if the name had: accrued to the 
Jews and their language on that eccount, they fhould have been called 
Hobri, and their Janguage, Hobrew. Grammatical analogy will ra- 
ther have the word Hebrew to come from * Heber, as the moft an- 
cient and generally entertained opinion athong the Jews makes it to have 
been ; efpecially fince Heber’s family was fo very confiderable at the 
time of the confufion, and remarkable for having abftained from con- 
curring with the reft in that wicked enterprife, that his name was more 
likely to denominate the purer remains of that original language, than 
this pretended fituation of a place and the neighbourhood of a river. 

But however thefe things were, we find this Hebrew language, even 
juft after the confufion, to have been the common fpeech of all Syria 
and Paleftine, and other countries from Babylon to the Mediterranean 
fea; and even taken up by the pofterity of Ham in all thofe coun- 
tries: Who having loft it in the confufion, might probably by their: 
intercourfe with the family of Heber, refume it again and make it their 
own, with fuch alterations as gavé rife to the Chaldeé, Syriac, Arabic, 
and other ancient tongues, in thofe countries, which. differ very little 
from it. So that it is moft probable the potterity both of Ham and Ja- 
pheth, who continued in thofe near and bordering regions, made ufe- 
of that language that afterward went generally under the name of Hee 
brew. For in the prophecy of Ifaiah, the Hebrew tongue, 25 Mr; 
Brerewood obferves, is called the + Language of Canaan; and the S 
tuagint tranflate thefe words [} the kings of Canaan] the kings of 
Phenicia or Paleftiné, which were the countries of the potterity of 
Ham and Japheth. And it is obferved alfo by Bochart, a man very 
well fkilled in thofe languages, that the Hebrew. tongue, in which 
the holy {criptures are written, is thuch the fame with the old Pheenician : 
And on this reafon I took up feme Chaldet, Syriac and Arabic words im 
this Comparative Table under the title.of Hebrew, when I found the derie 
vatives to come up with them to anear congruity in found attd.fignification. 


* Abraham, the fixth from Heber, is called the Hebrew, Gen. xiv, 13. 
+ Ueinh xix. 18 = ¢ Jothua&ty. 3. p 
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The third queftion under this Propofition is, At what time this con- 
fufion of the firft language happened, and if Noah was then alive? To 
give fome folution to this difficulty ; as to the firft part of the queftion, 
wherein the fentiments of chronologers and hiftorians extremely vary, 
We are, Firft, In order to fix this time, to take what ciccumftantial 
evidence the exprefs words of {cripture (for no pofitive certainty 
therein appears) afford, to guide us in determining thie particular. 
Secondly, We are to allow the approved teftimonies of the moft an- 
cient hiftosiographers feconding the faid determination. And, Thirdly,, 
We mutt take in alo the confideration of the ftate and’ condition. of na. 
ture, requifite thereunto, as the material caufe and fubject of this effe.. 

First, As to the evidence of {cripture; it does mot nicely. deter- 
mine the time, as to year, month, or day,. as. it does im other great: 
events, but only limits it to the days of Peleg. Fos Mofes exprefly- 
fays, ‘‘ that in Peleg’s days the earth was divided,” Gen. x. 25, Now’ 
fome authors, particularly * Mr. Sheringham would have this divifion 
ef the earth, which happened in the days of Peleg, to have been long: 
before the difperfion at Babel ; and that that difperfion. was after Noah’s. 
death. Ego verd (faith he) Adificium Babylonicum non nif poft obitum 
Noachi extrui captum arbitror. But this is gratis diéium ; rather faid, than: 
fufficiently proved 5 there being not one fyllable in fcripture,, nor any 
good warrant from the nature of the thing,, to favour this pofition. 

For as to fcripture, it plainly avouches the contrary.. For juft on: 
the commencement of this confufion, to which the difperfion of the 
people and the divifion of the carth: were confeqnents,, it is mentioned 
that God faid, “ Behold, the people is. one and the language one,’ 
Gen. xi. 6. Which fafficiently proves, that the people being one, were 
not then divided, neither after their tongues, after their families, nor 
in their nations ; although this divifion or difperiion be proleptically. 
mentioned by Mofes in the foregoing chapter.. Neither will this opi- 

ion, viz. that the divifion taken notice of in the tenth of Genefis, was 
ong before the difperfion at Babel, mentioned in the following chapter,. 
find any better patronage from reafon and the nature of the thing ; tho’ 
a great deal that way is pretended to.. For how could Noah, to whom. 
this a& of dividing the earth is attributed, or indeed any other perfon. 
at that time, when they. kept together as one people and as one family,. 
be reafonably fuppofed capable of affigning and determining fuch and: 


* Lib, dy origins. Gentis Aaglarum, p. 4960 
fuch: 
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fuch parts and portions of the earth to be poffeffed and inhabited by fuch 
and fuch people, before they had knowledge of thofe parts and regions, 
fome of them exprefly and by name, 4o diftant from them as, for in- 
ftance, the ifles of the Gentiles were? And if it be urged herein, that 
Noah or his fons might have preferved a plan, or retained an idea in 
their head, of the geography of the ante-diluvian earth; yet it ought 
to be confidered that. the great devaftation the univerfal bulk of water 
at the deluge had wrought on the face of the earth, which they were 
then to re-people, and the great changes and alterations of fea and land, 
which in many places are now found, and probably found by them then, 
to have been the effects and confequences of that devaftation, mutt 
have been a bar (naturally {peaking) to fuch a procedure, and conti- 
nue fo, until the difperfion at Babel neceffitated them to feek new re- 
gions. And then indeed from new difcoveries the authority of Noah, 
their fole monarch, might well exert itfelf in dividing the earth, and 
affigning to thefe families, mentioned in the tenth of Genefis, their feve- 
ral portions of land, to be poffeffed and cultivated by them, according 
to their tongues, according to their kindred, and in their nations. 

SECONDLY, The joint confent of ancient hiftoriographers and chro- 
nologers gives authority to affirm Nimrod, the grandfon of Ham, to 
have been the founder of Babel, purfuant to the exprefs words of Mofes, 
‘* that the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom was Babel,” Gen. x. 10. 
So that his name implying rebellion againft the ordinance of God, and 
his character of a mighty hunter before the Lord denoting alfo ufurping 
tyranny over men, we may from thence fafely conclude him the au- 
thor or chief promoter of that wicked attempt againft heaven; which 
provoked God to quath the enterprize, and to punifh it with the con- 
fufion of the firft language; and thereby with the difperfion of that in- 
fatuated mis-led people he had drawn together, and encouraged to 
fhare with him in that proud, profane, rebellious undertaking, “* Let 
us build us a city and’a tower, whofe top may reach unto heaven 3 agg 
let us make us a name, that we be not {cattered abroad upon the face 
of the earth.” Gen. xi. 4. 

It feems that generation of mankind had an intimation given 
them, either by Noah or by God himfelf, to divide and feparate in or- 
der to inhabit the whole earth; which ‘this rebellious * Nimrod, the 
prime leader of refiftance, and the great hunter after empire, ftrenuoufly. 


Vide Jofeph, Hitt, Jud, lib. i. . 4. 
withftood ; 
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withftood ; and on the enfnaring maxims of felf-prefervation and public 
fafety, prevailed with the greateft part of mankind to take that perni- 
cious courfe, which yet, by the over-ruling wifdom of Providence, di- 
re@tly led them to what, by their own wretched forecaft, they thought . 
to avoid. They had heard the next deftruction threatened was to be 
by fire; and therefore a prodigious mole of brick-work was defigned 
(as fire-proof) to fecure their fafety, or at leaft to give them a name: 
the latter indeed it did, for the whole ended tn confufion, andthe name 
it had was Babel; and therefore the holy penman, accounting for this 
Nimrod, very appofitely fays, ‘* and the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel.” 

Now whether this Nimrod im fcripture be the fame with Belus, 
whom the ancient writers of hiftory mention to have been the founder 
of the Babylonian monarchy, is not fo eafily determined ;. though many 
take thefe two names to import one and the fame perfon, and that Be- 
jus or Baal was only a title or attribute fignifying Jord or tyrant. Yet 
if the pretended epitaph on Ninus’s tomb, mentioned by Xenophon, 
deferves any credit, they were two perfons, father and fon; but the 
chronology related to. be in that infcription being egregioufly falfe, the 
whole is juftly rejected as counterfeit. 

However that was, the fcripture is exprefs, that the divifion of the 
earth was in the days of Peleg, and the difperfion of people and their 
feparation began at Babel during the reign or tyranny of Nimrod, for 
that is {aid to have been the beginning of his kingdom. Now Nimrod 
being the third in defcent from Ham; and Peleg, according to the 
Hebrew text, the fourth (or if we take Cainan in, according to Sp. 
Luke and the Seventy’s. computation, then he is) the fifth in defcent 
from Sem. Whence it appears, that the confufion happened under 
the seign of Nimrod, ‘and that the actual difperfion was in the days of 

. Peleg, the younger ef the two in defcent, and probably in age, tho’ 
by reafon.of their long lives they were contemporary ;. it will confe- 
quently. follow, that this difperfion: of people preceded, or at leaft was 
much:about the fame time with, the actual divifion of the earth, namely, 
at Babel. ; 

Some of the fathers. of the Chriftian church, 1 confefs,. afcribe the 
eonfufion and divifion here accounted, for, to the beginning of Peleg’s 
days, or to the time of his birth, which. was Anno 101,, poft diluvium, 
alluding to the import of his name, as if given him in memory of that: 
‘act. But that, as I fhall prefently thew, could. not conveniently be ;: 
Cay ; for 
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for it is not faid, ** at the birth,” or ** in the beginning of,” but ‘in the 
days of Peleg, the carth was divided;” whereby we have a greater lati- 
tude left us to fix the date of the divifian. 

Nimrod, by ‘confent of all ancient chronologers, began his reign 
ahput the year 170 after the flood, arrived to the height of his tyranny 
at about fourteen years after, viz. Anno 184, poft diluvium, and died 
Anno 249, poft diluv. So likewife Peleg, by the fcripture acconnt, 
being born Anno 101, poft diluv. his days continued by the fame ac- 
count to Anno 340, poft diluv. So that here by thefe accounts, the 
reign of Nimrod and the days of Peleg being marks or ftandards given 
us to fix and determine the date of this grand affair, we muft take them 
together to adjuft this matter; and thereby it will with the greateft 
probability appear, that it happened about the year 240, after the 
flood ; when Nimrod was at the height of his tyranny, about nine years 
before his death ; and when Peleg was about the hundred and thirty- 
ninth of his age. So that both the facts of confufion and divifion come 
up with great agreement to what the {cripture exprefly fays of the one, 
viz. ** that the beginning of his kingdom was Babel ;” and of the other, 
«¢ that the divifion was in the days of Peleg,” which is an intimation nat 
to be neglected, and comes pretty nicely to determine this point. 

Turvy, The confideration alfo of the ftate and condition of na- 
ture, that is, at what time the increafe and multiplication of mankind 
was capable of this divifion of people into fo many principalities and 
nations, as are recorded in the tenth chapter of Genefis, will greatly 
conduce to a right determination of this matter. Here the opinion of 
thofe who affign the time of this divifion (if they mean atual divifion, 
i.e. when they were really and actually divided) to the birth of. Peleg, 
which was Anno 101, poft diluv. feems to be quite overthrown by the 
wery Mofaic accounts. For we are to obferve, that Mofes reckons in 
that divifion of families no lefs than feventy-two princes or heads of 
people ; and furely we muft allow them at leaft an equal number of fe- 
males for wives, and a few children alfo before they could be families ; 
which muft amount to a greater number of fouls than the propagation 
of mankind out of * three pairs could afford in the {pace of an hundred 
and one years. For if we grant every male and female, inthe firft 
poft-diluvian century, to beget eight children (one with another) b 
the time they arrived to the age of forty years; we thall find by the 

* Noah cannot be fuppo ee 
old ae it pe My be harpeoed er her Ants pecan pans we ollinre, a 
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rule of arithmetical progreflion, that allowing the firft ten years of 
that century for Shem, Ham, and Japheth (and of them the whole 
earth was overfpread, Gen. ix. 19.) to beget twenty-four children or 
twelve pairs of people; and forty years more, for thefe twelve pairs, 
to beget ninety-fix children or forty-eight pairs; and forty years more, 
for thefe forty-eight pairs, to beget three hundred and eighty-four, chil- - 
dren, male and female; which is juft ninety years after the deluge ; 
it follows that the whole number of fouls (fuppofing the number of 
males and females equal, and none to have died) at the year ror, when 
Peleg was born, could amount to no more than five hundred and twelve 
erfons, with children under eleven years old—furely too inconfidera~ 
be a number for fo great an affair, as the dividing of the whole earth, 
erecting a kingdom, building a tower, whofe top was to reach heaven; 
with all the pompous enumeration of fo many tongues, families, and 
nations, as appear in the tenth of Genefis, was to have been ; far fur- 
pafling the capacity of fo {mall a number. 
But let us proceed with this calculation of an eight-fold encreafe of 
mankind at every forty years period, and we (hall find that at the year 
240, after the flood, the encreafe of mankind {welled to a number fuf- 
ficiently proportionable to that work; the fum whereof, collectively 
taken, amounted to upwards of thirty-two thoufand eight hundred and- 
thirty-two fouls. And when withal, we take into confideration, the 
fpontaneous fcecundity of the earth at that time in producing fuftenance. 
to man without much toil and labour, the vigorous healthy conftitution: 
of men, their long lives, the long continued fruitfulnefs and teeming 
condition of their women, the allowance of polygamy (their great and 
“moft necefflary work at that time, as well as the command of God 
unto them, being to encreafe and multiply :) All this confidered, it 
may be well fuppofed that in their laft hundred and forty years, they’ 
encreafed in much greater proportion ; for when their ftock of people. 
was grown numerous, the: multiplication went on fafter, on account 
of their longevity and their allowed polygamy; and the cognation and 
proximity of blood (which at firft was fome obftacle in the courfe of 
generation) being then grown wider and remoter, therefore I think on. 
the faid fuppofition, it will be eafily granted that their real number, at 
the year 240, was much greater than I have reckoned; efpecially if: 
the number of females exceeded the males, which as a reafonable fur- 
plufage may come in, not only to fupply the number of thofe that died 
from the deluge to that time, byt alfo to enhance by fome thoulands 
2s ; Oo more 
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more the eftimate I have here made of them at the difperfion of Babel-. 
So to conclude this Propofition, we find that the reign of Nimrod and 
the days of Peleg are the beft marks we have to determine this queftion ; 
which induced me to eftablith the date of this affair in or about Anno~ 
240, poft diluy. a little before the death of the one, and about the 
middle of the days of the other. At which time mankind was fuffici- 
ently numerous to become capable of being the fubject of that great 
' ‘work ; after which time, viz. 240, the holy fcripture is pofitive (to 
prove the latter part of this queftion) that Noah lived a hundred and 
ten years. ‘And if this computation fhould be looked upon as not fa- 
tisfactory ; I fhall only add, that it is allowed by all on very good 
grounds, that Abraham was born after this difperfion ; and being born, 
as the exprefs chronology of Mofes has it, in the feventieth year of the 
age of Terah, which by that chronology was the two hundred and 
ninety-fecond year after the deluge ; (for as to the fixty years more that 
are by foie added to the.age of Terah before Abraham was born, there 
is no fufficient warrant in {cripture for it, and what is produced for it 
from Ads vii. 4. is otherwife to be accounted for) I thall therefore con= 
clude, that Noah living three hundred and fifty years after the flood, Gen. 
ix. 28. muft be contemporary with Abraham for the {pace of fifty-eight 
years, and confequently furvive the difperfion at Babel, a great num- 
ber of years, which is all I aim at and contend for in this particular.. 


Provosirron Ji. 


Having hitherto fhewed that the firft way of fpeaking was one en— 
tire language to the confufion; and that that was what we call the. 
_ Hebrew tongue : My fecond propofition is, That at the building of the 
_ tower of Babel, there happened among thofe who: were concerned in 

that daring enterprize a ceffation, for fome time at leaft; and confufion 
of that firft language. 

This muft-alfo be allowed by all who-own:the authority of the holy. 
‘feriptures ; for Mofes there exprefly fays, that God confounded their. 

Janguage, that men could not underftand one another's. talk, as you will. 
find, Gen. xi. 6, 9. yp . . : 

Under this :propofition, I: fhall confider, Firft, What this ceffae 

tion or confufion of the firft language was. Secondly, What infu- 
ence it had upon, and how far it effected the feparation and difperfion | 
of people over the face of the whole earth; for. that feems to.have 
been the chief end and defign of it, «¢ Let us confound their language” 


: | (fays 
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. (fays God) «* that they may not underftand one another ;” fo the Lord 
{cattered them abroad upon the face of all the earth. 

First, What this confufion was? It fcems it was a punifhment — 
that the fins of thofe people were then ripe for. Unity of language, if 
joined with the fincere worfhip of God, and with mutual benevolence 
and charity amongft men, is a great blefling; but when it is ufed to 
affront and pervert thofe ends, as it feems it then was, it becomes a 
curfe ; and therefore God inflifted it upon thefe men, by dividing theie 
communication, and fending them away, one party from another, to 
the end that fome at leaft might be good, if the greater part of them 
would continue wicked and rebellious. — 

There is fome diverfity of opinion about the act and manner of con- 
founding this firft language at Babel ; but what is alledged on that par- 
ticular may be forted under thefe two heads : 

First, Some take the word 493 Balal, by which this confufion is 
there expreffed, to fignify, among thefe builders, a mixing and chang- 
ing the known fenfe and meaning of fome founds into the fenfe and 
impost of other founds, and thofe into others again, and fo through : 
As when fome called for brick, others underftood thereby and brought 
mortar ; when they called for mortar, others again underftood thereby 
and brought them gravel ; and in this manner they conceive,: that fuch 
of thofe people, as underftood and had one and the fame meaning of 
every found or word they heard, became in an inftant men of one and 
the fame language *. 

Thus they account for this confufion, a how thereupon the feve- 
ral + mother-tongues were made or framed by God in the minds of 
thofe divided parties. But fince it appears that one end of this con- 
founding of their tongues was to deter them from a further profecution 
of that work, methinks, this was not the way to put a ftop to it. For 
in this cafe we muft conceive, that either God infpired a new language 
_into every individual man, as he deprived him of the old one; or elfe 
gave this new-formed language to feparate parties or families of men. 
If the firft, then indeed there was grown up a goodly ftock of tongues, 
far better adapted for foliloquies, than for converfation and fociety. If 
_ the fecond be true, then it will follow that the end that Ged defigned 


* Confounding and mingling have very different ideas; in thingling, the form and properties 
of the things mingled are preferved, but in confounding are all deftroyed. 

+ Thefe mother-tongues fome authors reckon to have been feventy-two in number, becaufe fo 
many perfons or heads of families are mentioned in the tenth of Genefis ; of which mother-iongucs, 
Scaliger reckons eleven (four principal and feven lefs principal) to have come to Europe, 
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to have been effected by it, that is, the putting a {top to that audacious 
attempt, might haye been fruftrated and defeated. For if God, in 
that grand extirpation of the old, immediately framed new languages 
in the mouths of fo many parties of men ; it was. ealy to forefee, that 
by the combining and confederating together of thefe new-gifted par- 
ties, who well underftood one another, and might thereby well manage 
their defign, the work in hand might profper and go on as before ; and 
nothing that way could hinder it, but another confufion, and perhaps 
another after that, and fo on infinitely. Which procedure muft needs 
be reckoned very abfurd, and therefore not likely ta be the true matter 
of fact. And yet as incongruous, as when examined into, it feems to 
be, it is to this day the moft generally entertained opinion, that God 
miraculoufly framed and put into the minds of men, at the confufion, 
thofe diverfified modes of fpeaking, which are called by the name of 
mother-tongues ; and which afterwards multiplied and improved them- 
‘elves into abundance of dialects, and thofe at length into all the lan- 
},uages the.world hath been acquainted with ; though the holy fcripture 
mentions not (which is very ftrange if it had been true) one word of 
fo great a miracle. 

SeconDLy, Some others finding the grounds of this laft opinion not 
{table enough, conceive otherwife of the matter. They allow a deletion. 
(if not a total one, yet one in fuch a meafure as was enough to obftru& 
the work): of the firft language: They look upon that a&t of punith- 
ment which confounded it, to have been a fort of extraordinary ftupor 
or delirium, which God in his juft indignation threw among that brain- 
fick race of men, who impiovfly imagined, that with their mole- 
hill, in comparifon, they were able to defy and oppofe heaven and all 
its menaces ; when in an inftant, the divine nemefis fo {pread that ftu- 
pifying evil among the multitude, that they were fo far from being able. 
to effect what they vainly undertook, that they had fcarce a word ta 
fay or anfwer to one another. . The memory, it feems, being by that 
ftupor quite fubverted, communication immediately ceafed; the mul- 
titude diffolved and diffipated (that bond of communication which knit 
them together being broke) and the work was inftantly laid afide and 
abandoned. . . 

This account of the matter, I confefs, is very agreeable to God’s 
defign, and comes fully home to the end and purpofe of it; and is the 
fecond thing I defign to treat of under this Propofition : Therefore, 
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. Seconpty, As for the influence and -force’ this punifhment was to 
have in diffipating and difperfing thefe people; it ought here to be taken 
for granted (and indeed it is a maxim of undoubted truth) that an end 
propofed, efpecially by an all-wite and infinite agent, requires and wilt 
always infer that the means made ufe of to bring it to pafs be adequately 
fuitable and effectual to it. And now in this cafe, fince we find the 
means afferted by the patrons of the firft opinion, on feverak accounts 
incompetent to that end and exceptionable, in being many ways liable 
to evade-and defeat it, we cannot therefore allow it to be a true repre~ 
fentation of that affair, though the opinion-that hands it to us be ever 
fo general. Neither indeed can we look upon it as properly a punifh- 
ment, if in that aét, God only changed their old language for a num- 
ber of new ones. And if it be by fome rather thought he did fo, fuch 
as think fo fhould confider, whether it be any way agreeable to the di- 
vine wifdom, who works every thing perfettly, to be the author of 
fuch rude, mean, imperfect gibberifhes, as the firft languages after the 
difperfion are known to have been; and.alfo, if the mother-tongues at 
their firft coming abroad had been télerably accurate and expreffive, as 
furely they would have been, had they (as is pretended) come imme- 
diately from the hands of God, what need would ‘there have been of 
borrowing and begging one of another, and of all the labour that has 
been afterwards {pent in improving, augmenting and polifhing them, 
‘to make them ufeful ? 5 
But on the other fide, if we look upon this overture as a great and 
fignal vengeance inflifed on the impiety of thofe men, and on their 
language which was inftrumental to it, God as it were with one blow 
dafhing their whole enterprize, by ftriking every man.of them dumb, 
and probably for fome time deaf alfo, asthe word yoy in the text feems 
to intimate, viz. And God confounded their language that they deard 
not one another ; for that is the propriety of the word; confidering 
_ this, I fay, we have great reafon to apprehend, that the amazement 
and terror accompanying that act, next-to ftriking them dead upon the 
fpot, muft carry the greateft and moft isrefiftable influence with it, upon 
the fears and paflions of thofe men, difpofing them to defift from fo 
dangerous and mifchievous an attempt. And when they fourm their 
memory, as to words and their former habits of {peaking, quite 
gone, defaced and ruinéd, nature itfelf, with the help of what rea- 
‘fon and judgment remained in them, befides the effe@s of that fright 
and confternation,. muft be acknowledged alfo-to he of fome: force 
I to 
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to make them withdraw and divide themfelves into feparate bands 
.and companies. yp oe 

For when this inflicted damp and terror was dver, and their retained 
reafon began to clear up and difplay itfelf, we may well imagine their 
inward thoughts, wanting their accuftomed former vents, began to glow 
and burn within them, : pufhing them to form new founds, and to tack 
and faften them to fuch ideas as every minute called for and wanted 
their affiftance ;‘ which tacking of founds to ideas, and ideas to things, 
is properly the ground-work of al! languages. 

This work was of great confequence, and muft be {peedily attempted ; 
and they could not but by 2 few trials find it as feafible as it was ne- 
ceflary, having their faculties and organs prompt and ready for it. But 
for all that it was not to be done in a multitude, where a few fettled 
founds would be foon loft, before any current {ftamp could be fixed 
upon them. Hence will appear by this latter opinion, which the 
former indeed is wide of, how the divine terror of this a@, and 
alfo the direct and natural refult of it became a caule to make that vat 
innumerable concourfe of people break up, and oblige them to retire and 
divide into little communities; where, and in which circumftance only, 
they could be in a way to repdir their lofs, and to refit themfelves for fu- 
ture converfe : Which people could {carce, if at all, bring to pafs in great 
affemblies and extended multitudes ; it being the work of that art which 
never admits of too many heads or hands, but of united fill, induftry and 
diligence to lay down the graund-work of a new-formed language. 

Thus I take it almighty Providence moft benignly adapted the pu- 
nithment of this people to their future advantage; and mot wifely 
contrived, by taking away their firft language, to make shat a means of 
dividing themfelves into great numbers of communities and govern- 
anents ; and *hat of forming new languages ; and that too of cementing’ 
them together into nations, in order ‘ta difperfe them over ‘the face of 
the earth. And if God had not taken away the old, or when he had 
done fo, had himfelf framed and infpired new languages into them, as 
many are of opinion he did; I much doubt whether that difperfion 
could have been fo readily and conveniently effected (naturally {peak 

- ing) as in the method herein explained we prefume it was. 


Proposrtrion IIL. 


Having thewed under the foregoing Propofition, that the confufion 
of the fic language, therein briefly accounted for, had in its effects, 
“| ; : as 
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a¢ welds natural as a moral cHicacy to break up that i impious affembly,, 
‘and divide them into many affociated bands and companies, in order — 
to difperfe them far and wide to colonize the face of the earth ; it ap- 
‘pears from thence that God: feemed to look. upon that one firft language. 
to be a great impediment to it, and therefore confounded it; and made: 
men, by the confequences of that confufion, retire and withdraw 
themfelves to recover their loft fpeech. And thefe men having fo fe- 
parated and * divided. themfelves, it was alfo natural for them to feek: 
out new habitations ; which is what I take to be meant by difperfion,. 
and comes here to be made ufe of under the force of a Propofition. be- 
caufe the fcripture, whofe teftimony amounts to the higheft force of 
evidence, exprefly affirms (event alfo. vilibly feconding it) that God: 
came down, confounded their language,. and f{cattered them abroad upom 
the face of the carth, Gen. xi. 7, 8. Upon which Propofition. I thalli 
proceed very: briefly with thefe following particulars, 

First, Before we come to-the detail of this Propofition,, we may in 
general conceive that thefe people who were thus’ divided,. confede--_ 
rated themfelves,. to the end mentioned, in kindreds- and: families ; andi 
of thefe fome immediately removed. and took: their progrefs, as they en- 
ereafed and multiplied, into far countries, India, China,, Tartary, &e.. 
and in their way thither propagated many nations and languages ; and: 
fome others fixed their abodes in regions near adjoining to the ie of 
their difperfion. 

Thefe lattér, in. that firft and Pott important work of compofing: 
and framing words to utter their mimds, and to: convey their concep- 
tions to one another, we may well prefume, were very much. relieved: 
and affifted by their neighbours, the houfe and family of Heber ; at: 
whofe fhining lamp thefe unhappy men might by their permiffion:and: 
favour foon rekindle their extinguithed torches, and by recollecting: 
alfo what their broken and. harraffed memory would. afford, recover 
many words of their loft. language, and perhaps by that means come 

“to raife and model. their new forms of peso -upon. the recovered ruins: 
of it. 
’ And this I take to be the only or chief reafon of the appearing of fo: 
many Hebrew words in. the. tongues of thofe people who defcended out. 
ef fuch as had made their firft fettlements in thofe adjoining coun- 
tries about Syria and Babylon ;. which was the cafe with many of 
the nations of Europe, and particularly our own. And. upon this ac-- 
Gem x, 42. 
count: 
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count I hope it will appear, that it was with good reafon and upoa 
warrantable grounds, that I endeavoured and undertook in thefe Effays 
to trace the origin, and deduce the ancient names and characters. of 
many of our fuperannuated rites and performances of religion in the 
weftern part of Europe, from. the language and cuftoms of that age and 
people ; efpecially fince even to this day. we have fo many plain un- 
forced words of that primitive tongue among us, as the preceding table 
difcovers, that it cannot with any fhew of reafon be doubted, but that 
the ancient language (what name foever we give it) out of which the 
Gaulith or Britifh tongue was derived, was one of thofe I now men- 
tioned, which took their rife from, and built their ftrutures upon, the 
remains of that moft ancient Hebrew tongue. — 

SECONDLY, It being now fhewed that many of the Afian tongues, 
viz. the Armenian, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, &c. borrowed or derived 
fo much of this ancient Hebrew, that in their primitive words and ra- 
dicals they are almoft the fame with it; we are next: to confider that 
among thofe languages which, by the favour of Heber and his family, 
took into them fo great variety of Hebrew founds, the languages of the 
fons of Japheth, at leaft thofe of Gomer and Javan, which gave rife 
to the old Celtic that was the mother of moft of the ancient tongues of 
Europe, have participated in a great meafure of that advantage of bor- 
rowing from the language of Heber: Which confideration may fuper- 
fede the wonder we ufually are at, to find even to this day fo great a 
number of genuine Hebrew words in the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and 
Britifh tongues; and thofe (fome of them).the very fame ; and others 
fo very little difguifed and altered, abating what is ufual in pronounc- 
ing the words of one language in another, that I flatter myfelf into a 
belief that no impartial man will ever doubt of it, or fufpect their com- 
ing from any other origin. 

“Nay more; their being the fame, as many of them are, with the 
known Hebrew words that are of one fignification with them, (except 
what is already excepted) is to me an irrefragable proof, that they did, 
and could not indeed but, come from that origin ; it being next to im- 
poffible that fo many words as the foregoing table prefents to’ our view, 
could ever by chance meet in one and the fame found and fignification. 
And no other caufe of fuch coincidence offering itfelf, it is therefore 
an apparent evidence that thefe languages I account for muft on the rea- 
fon I mention proceed and be derived from one and the fame fountain- 
head, the ancient Hebrew tongue. 


Now 
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Now in order to give the reafon of this procedure a little more weight, 
the reader will pardon me here a {mall digreffion. To that end, -he 
will pleafe to confider that as Noah was at the time of this difperfion — 
the father of all mankind, excepting his own and his fons’ wives, if 
then living ;—for we are pretty well affured that Noah and his fon Shem 
lived then and many years after it—fo he was their chief monarch to 
direét them in the way of polity and government; and their chief 
prieft and prophet to inftru&t them in the true worthip of God, and in 
the way of religion. And indeed, as to both thefe capacities and his 
actings in them, there are fome remains of antiquity that inform us, 
that Noah laid down rules, as eftablithed laws, to his pofterity, which 
go under the name of Mitzoth bene Noach, viz. ** The ftatutes of the 
fons of Noah ;” becaufe delivered to them for moral, political and the- 
ological rules to conform themfelves unto, and to be made ufe of by 
their pofterity, as certain ftandards of juftice and piety ; on. which ac~ 
count J take it, it was that St. Peter calls him a Preacher of Righteouf- 
nefs, 2 Pet. ii. v. that is, a propounder of good and righteous laws 
‘among his pofterity. 
 Thefe laws in all probability were the fum or an abftraé of thofe 
that were given by God to Adam at the creation; and which conti- 
nued after in the church of God to the time of Abraham. For furely 
fome laws they had which were promulged to them (for where there is 
no law there can be no fin) during the time of the patriarchal oeconomy; 
which was at an end in the time of Abraham, when circumcifion and 
other new laws were added and had a new force and fan@ion fealed 
upon them. And indeed to thefe, or fuch as thefe, God himfelf feems 
to have reference, when he bleffed Abraham: And for a reafon of that 
bleffing, God fays, ‘* Becaufe Abraham obeyed my voice ;” which un- 
doubtedly referred to his willingnefs to offer his fon Haac ; then adds, 
«« And kept my charge, my commandments, my ftatutes, and my 
Jaws,” Gen. xxvi. 5.. Now what thefe commandments, ftatutes and 
laws, which God here calls his own, were, we muft be far to feek, if 
they be not thefe I now mention; the heads whereof you have in the 
margin of the following page. | 
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I have been the more particular 
They were feven in number. , in this account of Noah’s being in 


¥ the public capacities of father, 
. De cavendd Idololatria. raed prieft Hh prophet, in re- 
- De malediétione Numinss. Jation to all mankind at the time 
De fangusnts Effufione. : of this difperfion, that the reader 
- De nonr evelanda turpitudine. may thereby fee what a fair way, 
. De Rapind & Furto. upon a fuppofal of a total dele- 
- De Fudicus. baat Aten, tion of the firft language, except- 
. De membro Animalis vrvi non ing in the houfe and family of 
comedendo. Heber, was opened under thefe 
Thefe patriarchal laws I have had peculiar circumftances to many 
frequent occafion to mention in neighbouring families to recover 
the foregoing Effays. by their intercourfe with this what _ 
‘ they had loft in their own. 

For, Firft, I have before fhewed how it is generally prefumed that 
Heber and all his family preferved their language; Secondly, Noah be- 
ing then alive muft be fuppofed to be one, nay the head, of that family ; 
and, Thirdly, If fo, we may well prefume that many of that difperfing 
multitude, out of filial piety reforted to Noah to bewail their misfor- 
tune, and to receive his commands and inftructions. And how could 
this be done but in his own language? And how could they be the 
better for his fatherly inftru€&tions and documents, which undoubtedly 
he took care to inculcate upon them, but by their learning ¢éa¢ Jan- 
guage by their frequent refort to that family in which he refided? This 
is to me a plain cafe, that a great deal of the firft language was foon 
again recovered, at leaft by Heber’s neareft neighbours. And of that 
number fome of the fons of Japheth, particularly Gomer and Javan, 
might very probably be: And on that account may be reckoned, not 
only to have carried with them a vaftly greater ftock of Hebrew words 
than I have thewed in this table, (great allowance being to be made for 
what was fince loft in the multiplying of diale@&s) but alfo more efpe- 
cially that they carried with them the {chemes and forms of worfhip, 
practifed in thofe days; and with thefe, the original names and cha- 
racters of many of them. Which confideration alone will, ] hope, 
fuficiently anfwer for my deducing our ancient Druidical rites of wor- 
fhip and other appurtenances of religion (we being proved to be the. 
defcendants of Gomer) from the very rites and ulages the faid Gomer 
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then received and prattifed; and fo were by him carefully configned 
over and delivered to his pofterity. erp 

THIRDLY, To come now to particulars: This a of difperfion now 
beginning to exert itfelf, we find the united tribes and families, having 
got them new ways of {peaking, and thereby eftablifhing to themtelves 
forms and plans of government, betook themfelves into various parts 
and quarters of the world, under feveral heads and rulers, whom they 
then or foon after called kings and princes. The particulars whereof 
you will find recorded by way of anticipation, as many of the Mofaic 
accounts are, in the tenth chapter of Genefis; where the divifions of 
the firft poft diluvian families are noted and dittinguithed, every one ac- 
cording to their tongues, according to their families, and in their na- 
tions. And there too, to come to the fubjet of my enquiry, we find 
the fons of Japheth to have taken to their allotments the ifles of the 
Gentiles, which are reckoned by all authors to be Europe and the ma- 
ritime parts of Afia. . 

Now among the fons of Japheth, it is generally allowed (and there 
are great authorities for it) that Gomer was the founder of that nation. 
out of whom the Gauls and Britons defcended. But to trace the pro-: 
gteffion of that people, whom authors call Gomarite and their tongue 
Gomarian, to thefe parts of Europe, has been a tafk that puzzled all 
antiquity, till the great learning, indefatigable labour, and extraordi- 
nary, judgment of the late ever celebrated perfon, Monfieur Pezron, 
D. D. abbot of La Charmoye in France, difcovered fuch tracks and 
footfteps of it, even through the remoteft times, that to me his accounts 
feem liable to fo few exceptions, that I fee not how any one can but 
acquiefce in them; abating one error, as I take it, or rather omiffion, 
that runs through the whole file of his difquifitions—and that is, his 
making no diftinction between the firft * planting age, wherein peo- | 
ple were only bent on procreation (polygamy for that end being al- 
lowed) and were chiefly employed in clearing and cultivating the face 
of the earth, and fending colonies far and wide to poffefs and inhabit it ; 
and the buttling warlike age, if 1 may fo call it, that fucceeded thar 
firft one, wherein ambition and defire of fovereignty and empire had 
room and opportunity from the then great increafe of mankind to exert 
and difplay itfelf; people in their firft peragrations being bufied and 
wholly taken up with toil and induftry, the earth and richeft countries 
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of it by that time being an overgrown wildernefs, and nothing in their 
paffing onwards to be contefted with but rivers, mountains, woods,: 
and wild beafts. Thus I conceived, and this I have fet down in the 
preceding Effays; that the progeny of Japheth, viz. fome of thefe 
Gomarians at the firft difperfion began to move weftward ; and the firft 
{warms of them, the Heneti (the moft ancient colonies or firft planters, 
. as the word Hen imports, and which gives.fome hint of their language) 
might arrive in Europe, and fo come to Germany, Gaul and Britain, 
even before the ruffling age began, wherein the learned Pezron places 
the era and firft date of his.accounts, &c. And indeed he owns as 
much, by his reprefenting moft of his Titan expeditions, rather as 
conquering than colonizing and planting. Nay, the very ftate and con- 
dition of nature at that time {peak as much; and thefe circumftances 
of the ftate of nature and condition‘of things, in computing the pro- 
greflion of mankind, are to be confulted, as well as, if not more than 
the fhort hints which the uncertain tradition of the next tumultuous 
age delivered over to the records of future times, which all know to 
have been very fabulous and erroneous. Yet for all this, an aniverfal 
confent and tradition among a people, fhewing out of what ftock they 
defcended, may be well depended on, though hiftory may fail in ac- 
counting for the way and manner of that progreffion. 

This learned Briton, in his lately publithed book of the Antiquities 
. Of Nations, obferves from the earlieft hints of hiftory that thofe men- 
tioned Gomarians feated themfelves in the provinces between Media 
and the Cafpian fea, that is, in Hircania, Margiana, and Baétriana; 
and that they were the anceftors of the Gauls; and by reafon of their 
difpoffeffing the former inhabitants, the Medes, they have had by thofe 
expelled people the name of Sace@ given them, that is, pillagers and 
robbers; and thefe, in compenfation for that, gave the Medes or the 
men they drove out the name of Parthians, from the Celtic word Parthu, 
viz. to drvide and feparate. Here the Gomarians take the name of 
Sace or Sac’s, and their language from this time came for a while to 
be called Sacick ; and a branch of thefe, mixing with the Teutons, came’ 
in procefs of time to be called Saxons; which is the reafon that {o 
/ Many Englifh words in this table do favour of the ori 
(which I have fhewed before had a great deal of it in the 
mily) and have their place in the faid table. 

The author further fhews, how a great colony of thefe Sac’s made 
an irruption under one Achmon their prince into Cappadocia, and other 
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parts of Lower Alia, bordering on the Euxine fea; and after that ano- 
ther colony of them made incurfions to the North part‘of. Afia, and over 
to Europe by the Palus Mezotidis, who took on them the name of 
Cimbrians or Cimmerians, and their language from Tuifco their leader: 
came to be called Teutonic. Hence the agreement of many: Teutonic. 
words with the ancient Celtic. But that great colony that overfpread. 
a great part of Lower Afia, went under the name of Titans,. from a: 
Gaulith compound, tud earth, and tan or tanu, {preading, viz. an over- 
{preading people ; and from their invincible prowefs they had, by way. 
of character, the attribute of Celte or Galli, from Gallu or power,. 
given to thems and thence their language was called Celtic or 
Gallic, as it has ever fince continued to. be, in the main branch of 
this people : For our calling it here Britith, is but by way of national’ 
diftinétion ; it being one and the fame, even to the time of Julius Czfar,. 
in Gaul and Britain, abating the diverfity of idioms and dialeéts. 

This great and warlike nation, now called Titans, having fpread: 
themfelves over all the Lower Afia, even to the Mediterranean fea, be- 
gan there to lay down the foundation of their vaft empire, which by 
their fucceeding princes, Achmon, Uranus, Satura, Jupiter, Mercury, 
Mars, Dis, Hercules, &c. they extended over the greateft part of Eu- 
rope ; and thefe names being all Celtic, as you may fee in the feventh 
feétion of the firft Effay *, fufficiently prove their being of the fame 
Yanguage with us. Aad when Uranus had paffed the fea into Greece 
and Italy, in order to enlarge his conqueft over thefe weftern parts of- 
Europe, Dr. Pezron exprefly fays, << That all that could not be done 
without tranfporting colonies thither to manure the ground, and to keep: 
the ancient inhabitants under fubjeGtion ;” which evidently implies,. as- 
indeed the name of conqueft -will, which he frequently makes ufe of 
-in his account of this Titan expedition, that the countries they fubdued : 
had been long before + inhabited. And fo we fee that hiftory, on which: 
he only relies, is defective in the point of our firft planting ; and beyond 
hiftory what can we have but conjeCtures ? 

I cannot omit here one obfervation m relation to the firft planting of 
Greece and Italy. We find on this fide of the Mediterranean, in the very 
firft ages hiftory can inform us of, great variety of tongues and dialects ; 
whereas on the Afian fide, there appear to have been but few in num- 
ber, but thefe largely extended. No other caufe, I think, can be af- 


® See note p. 42, 43. +t Vide Pezr. Antiq. p. 102. & p. 129. 
figned 
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figned for this, but the abundance of ifles in that fea, between Anatolia 
and Europe; whereunto thofe religious vagrants being got, fettled in 
them for fome time; and thereby: having but little commerce at firft 
with one another, their common language might, by the different im- 
provements they made in augmenting and polithing their way of {peak- 
ing, inevery ifle by itfelf, be diverfified into numerous dialects ; and they, 
or colonies from ‘them, entring firft into Greece and Italy, did likewife 
leave in thofe countries lafting marks of that diverfity in the feveral 
idioms of them. 

In the ifle of Creta, now Candia, one of the largeft of them, we find 
they had a large colony, and feemed to have dedicated it, as they after 
did the Ifle of Mona with us, as a facred place to the ufe of religion. 
Here their priefts and foothfayers refided; whom (as we. called ours 
Druids, probably from Dir-wyr, i. ¢. moft neceffary men, {o) they called 
Kiprlas, Curetes, as probably from Gwyr-rhaid; both coming under one 
and the fame fignification, that is, men of mof? neceffary ufe and import 
ance, as priefts and religionifts in all ages were accounted to be. Thefe 
Curetes took care of what belonged to the rites of facrifice, and the 
worfhip of the gods. To thefe the care of the education of princes 
was entrufted ; Jupiter being in his youth committed to their charge, 
They were in great refpect with the Aborigines of Italy, where they 
were called Salans. They recorded, as the Bards with us, the heroic 
. ations of princes in rhythmical compofitions ; which in Italy they. 

called Carmina Salaria or Verfus Saturnu, as.Varro and Feftus write. 
Whatever related to war, laws and religion, was moftly contained in 
thofe fongs ; which generally were of great difficulty to be underftood 
by the Latins, hecaufe, as Pezron obferves, they contained in them 
many Celtic words. This being a place of learning in the earliet 
ages of the world, they called here their oldeft inhabitants, Eteo- 
Cretans, who muft be the firft planters of the ifland before thefe 
ever came into it. P 

Having brought this Gomarian, Sacic and Celtic tongue within 
the confines of Europe ; we thall now fhew what advances it made, 
and what mixtures it underwent, during the reign of thefe Titans, 
and after the diffolution of their government. 

First, We may obferve that thefe Titans Jorded it over Europe 
for a confiderable time, during the reigns of five or fix princes ; se 
extended their empire to the furtheft hounds of it, North and Weft. 
And if other tongues which were not the offsprings of the old Goma- 


Titans 


Tian 
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rian were then in any parts of it, we may well fuppofe the prevailing 
Celtic, in that docile age, to have had potent influence on them to 
mould them in a great meafure to its own forms and idioms, having fo 
long a time to work them into it. 

Seconp iy, After the breaking up of the Titan government, which, 
being one in itfelf, united the various Gomarian dialeéts under one 
common name of Celtic; this Celtic, upen the erection of new king- 
doms and governments in all the provinces of that fallen empire, took 
likewife on it new names, after the denominations of the feveral {ets.. 
of people then combining together under feveral polities and eftablith- 
ments. In the northern parts of Europe the Celto-Scythians ; in Greece, 
before the timre of Deuealion and. his fon Hellenus, the Ionians, the Do- 
sians, the /Eolians, (the Achaians in Theffaly) the Spartans, the La- » 
conians, the Argians, the Arcadians and the Meffenians ;: each of thefe 
took up new names to their dialects, which afterwards were in Greece 
comprifed under thefe four, viz. the Attic, Ionic, Doric, olic. In 
Italy, the Aufonians, the Umbrians, the Oenotrians, the Hetrufcans,, 
the Ofci, the Sabines, the. Ligurians, and the Latians or Latins, who 
in the end {wallowed all, gave each of them their names to their proper 
dialects. In Spain it continued to be called Celtiberian for fome time ;. 
and then came to be called Cantabrian, with fome diale@ts under it:. 
And in Gaul it was generally called Gallic, as in Britain, Britith ; for 
in thefe countries the former and the latter Celts, as to the main body 
of them, had fixed their ftation. Ireland indeed in ancient times was 
fearce taken notice of ; but we find its language to be a mixture of Britifli,. 
Cantabrian and Teuton: Its firft tongue we prefume was Britifh; but 
by reafon of great colonies fent thither from Spain and Belgium, it 
coalefced with thofe tongues, and came to be what we now. call. the 
Irith or old Scottifh. To conclude, 

As we, the remains of the Britifh nation, who have fole intereft in. 
the honour of this ancient Celtic tongue, are for ever obliged to that 
great light of our Britifh antiquities, the learned Pezron, for his extras 
ordinary pains and induftry in tracing out from the beft hiftorical evi+ 
dences the age could afford the firft rife and progrefs of our nation and lane 
guage, and for his confummate fkill and judgment, in giving us atrue light 
and an agreeable view of our origin in that excellent book of his lately 
publithed in French and now tranflated into Englith, which afluredly well; 
deferves the perufal of every one that knows how to value the antiquie 
ties of his nation and masiaee) fo we ought to be no le{s grateful. to. 

the: 
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.the memory of the.late exquifitely learned and, judicious Mr. Edward 
Lbwyd, keeper of the Mufeum Afbmoleanum at Oxford, for his indefa- 
.tigable labour in.colleGing and digefting the fcattered remnants of this 
ancient celebrated language ; but more efpecially for the greateft piece 
.of fervice im that particular, (for ought 1 know) that has been yet 
done to the lettered world ; I mean that excellent work, his Compara- 
tive Etymology. In which he not only refcues etymology, or that part 
of learning which is fo neceffary to the tracing of the origin of nations 
and languages, fram the too common contempt that was thrown upon 
it, as being but trifling and frivolous, which fome inconfiderate authors 
by trifling with it had made it feem to be ; but alfo lays down there 
Such undeniable rules, feconded and exemplified by multitudes of pa- 
allel inftances, for the more eafy finding out the affinity of founds, 
which are obferved in the various tongues.of Europe, though’ by dif. 
ferent pronunciation in different countries a little difguifed and altered ; 
.and by fo reconciling that difference, has made it appear, from what 
we in our Britith tongue have retained of the ancient Celtic, that they 
‘are but diale&s of that one once common language; though by their 
‘various mixtures with one another, by adding and fubftracting fyllables 
to tefine and polith, and other accidental occurrences, we find them fo 
difguifed and altered, as to appear widely eftranged, and to be accounted, 
‘by fuch as confider not the rules of etymology, and thereby the way of 
reconciling them, very different languages, when indeed they are but 
the iffues of one common origin. 

Thefe two now mentioned gentlemen, having by different methods 
opened. a. way of refolving diverfe tongues in Europe to one mother- 
danguage, which language indeed Mr. Ldbtwyd leaves modeftly unde- 
cided, but by Monfieur Pezron is determined to be the Celtic ; I hoped 
amy pains would not be ill fpent, if I endeavoured by the demonftration 
of this table to mount it one ftep higher; that is, to refolve that (our 
firft diftinguifhed Gomarian) into the very original and fountain-head 
of all, the moft ancient patriarchal Hebrew tongue. For to evince 
that, here are no lefs in this table than three hundred words of that 

, patriarchal language, to which.our derivatives, in the tongues I account 
for, carry in their found an eafy unconftrained congtuity and coherence. 
And of thefe three hundred Hebrew words, more than half that num- 
‘ber anfwer our prefent Britith founds, as near as can be expected at 
fo remote a di‘tance both of time and place. And indeed had I allowed 
any(elf the latitude which Mr. Léwyd in his Comparative Etymology 
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Sives, 
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gives, and he juftifies and confirms it by many examples, I think I. 
might, as to the Britith, havé doubled the number ; for I meddled not 
with founds tran{pofed, reverfed or mutilated, of which. there are good 
«plenty, but of fuch only ds an{wered fully, and came to an eafy con- 
gruity {allowing only, as I premife in the foregoing rule, the organical : 
permutation of letters) with thefe Hebrew founds. So that on the 
whole matter, if the Hebrew tongue was the language of Noah and his 
. fons before the confufion, and confequently of Heber; and if Gomer 
-and Javan after that corifufion iricorporated a great deal of it into the 
particular languages of their families, or rather tecovered and built the 
‘ftru€tire of their fpeech upon it, and. then calied it Gomarian and 
-Jaonian, as very good authorities avouch they did; and if the Goma- 
rian and Jaonian or Jonic were the original of the Celtic as Monfieur 
Pezton very well proves they were ; and if that ancient Celtic was the 
‘mother of the Greek, Latin, Englifh, Gaulifh, and Britifh, as he like- 
wife makes out befortd reafonable denial ; then the refult of my propo- 
fitions fairly determines in this iffue, viz. that the Britith tongue, having 
more of that original language in it than all the reft together, may 
-inerit the efteem of being reckoned the moft ancient and leaft corrupted 
language in this weftern part of the world; which is what deferves our 
notice, and what I think fufficient to fay on this head. 


Concerning our Saviour’s MEDAL. 


AVING only mentioned this piece of antiquity in the ninth 

fection of the firft Effay, as being found among the rubbith of an 
old circular. entrenchment, called Bryn-Gwyn, in the middle of the 
townthip of Tre'r. Dryw, and there made ufe of it to confirm my con- 
je@ture of that place’s being the Forum or tribunal of the ancient Druids, 
I thall here add fome further account of it. 

I had caufed fome figures of it to be delineated in rundles on paper, 
and writ the Hebrew infcription on the reverfes of them with my in- 
terpretation of it; and having fent one of them to my late worthy 
friend; Mr. Edward Lhwyd, then at Oxford, defiring him to confult 
fome friends there who were verfed in the antiquities of that language 
about it, he returned me the anfwer he had from Dr. Crofithwait of 
‘Queen’g college, which was thus : ee 22 . . 
Somabid Qq SIR, 
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SIR, a . 
S to the brafs Medal, bearing our Saviour’s image, with a Hebrew 
_ infcription ; I have this to fay, ane 

First, That I take this to be the in{cription, viz. fefebuab gibbor 
Mefchiah havab v' Adam joked; that is, ‘* Jesus is and was the mighty 
and great Meffias, or Man-Mediator or Reconciler.” That which I read 
Havab, the gentleman reads Haze; itis true, there is fuch a word as 
Hazab, which fignifies Stertit, Quievit, which fignification can have no 
place here; and therefore there muft be a miftake, either in the infcrip- 
tion itfelf, or in the tranfcribing it; the Zain fhould have been a Vax. 

We have two learned orientalifts, Hottinger and Waferus; the firft 
has writ, De Nummis Orientalium; the fecond, De Numms Hebreo- 
rum. The firft fays, p. 148, Nummi certe quotquot, indubid Hebraicos 
agnofcimus, Urnam & Virgam oftendunt : funt infuper Nummi qui referunt 
Arcem Zionis: He fays alfo, p. 149, Habentur etiam binc inde aure; 
& argentei Nummi, cum inferiptione ex und parte wr fefu, ex alterd veri, 
é&c. WO nwo, that is, Mefias Rex venit in pace, vel Deus homo factus of. 

The Syrians always called our Saviour Fe/u, cutting off the letter x 

Ain, becaufe of the difficulty of pronouncing it; and the Greeks imi- 
tating them, adding only an s to it, called him Ingg;. And therefore 
I cannot believe that any ancient infcription has Fe/chucb or Fefcbuang, 
tho’ it be a Biblical word ; it is probable that the infcription would run 
in the Syrian language, which is ‘fefu ; and this makes me fufpe@ the 
infcription to be of later date. ee : 

The fecond, viz. Waferus, De Nummis Hebraorum, p. 62, has thefe 
words, His literts Samaritanis aneos aliquot Nummos, “ulii fecundi & 
Leoms decimi pontificum temporibus Rome fe vidiffe Thefeus Ambrofius tefla- 
tur, in introdudtione in Linguam Chaldaicam ; which Samaritan characters 
he expreffes by Hebrew letters; and it is the fame. infcription with that 
of Hottinger, which I have mentioned above, p. 149. 

Waferus adds this further, fol. 63, Neque hoc filentia tranfmitti debet, 
viz. Imaginem’ Domini qué nummo illo nofiro exprimitur, ad cam deferipe 
tionem effe defignatum, quam Lentulus civis Romanus & Fudaorum olim 
prafes, ad imperatorem Tiberium mififfe vulgd perbibetur, quas. ait: vultu 
placido, venufio S fubrubscundo fuiffe, capillos babusffe colori ben® mature 
nucts avellane fimiles, planos & integros ad aures ufgue, inde crifpos non~ 
nthil ad bumeros ufque: vertice verd divifos Nazarenorum ritu: Sronte 

Juiffe pland & fulgidd, occulis glaucis & micantibus, nafo & ore decoro & 
prorfus auvpo, barbd capillis mili, baud prolixd, ac bifidatd. 9 
Thefius 
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Thefeys Ambrofius fays he faw a brafs Medal of our Saviour with the - 
cription mentioned above -in the time of Jubae If. and Leo X. that 
about the years 1.503». and 1312. . 
This is the firft time that I met with:a brefs Medal of our Saviour. 

t what was the face of our Saviour, or of St. Paul, ‘or of the Virgin 
ary, no man knows, if you will believe St. Auftin, Lib. De Trinit. 
c. 4. where he fays, [pfus Dominica carnis facies innumerabilum cogi- 
tonum dipenftate variatur, Sc. 5. utrim illa facies Maria fuerit que- 
urrit animo, cum ifta loguimur, nec novintys .omnind, nec credimus; & 
a facie fuerit. Sanctus Paulus penitus ignoramus. From Dr. Crofsthwait. 


This was returned in an{wer to it. 
SIR, 
. § to the ane Medal, a figure of mice I hive formerly fent you,’ 
the account which Dr. Crofsthwait gives. (and which you fent: 
:) of it, I muft beg leave to diffent from in fome particulars. 
First,, He miftakes my reading the fourth. word of the in{cription. 
ead it not-Hazeb, as averb; but Zed; i. e- Ile or Ipfe, as a. pronoun 
m ba’ Emphatico, that is, Mefchiab bazeb, vel ipfe Mefias ef, as the Doc- 
> may find it in feveral places; particularly in Ifatah, chapter the eighth. 
d thre -fixth verfe, and in chapter the twenty-ninth. and thirteenth © 
fe, where Haam, Hazeb, i. e. Populus le, is twice repeated. Be-. 
; z fo taken, J prefume there will be no need of reading it Havaé, i. e. 
¢;.the’very: infoription, in which there uppears no caufe to fofpect 
ee having the letter Zzin in that’ word, the plaineft of all the 
ters, aS you will find when the wel which I fhall Seta) fend, 
mes to you. 
Seconpiy, He feems diffident of the'antiquity- ‘oft ‘it, ‘becaufe: the 
ter 3‘ Ain‘ is retained in the word “fehuab ; which better the Syrians 
ys he) always cut off from the.word [fefcbuang ‘ot ‘fefebuab for the 
ficulty of pronouncing it, and pronounced it Fe/u. 
It is indeed obferved by Schindler and others, that the Jews in thofe 
untries, not all the Sytians, as the Dodtor fays, did ufually cut off 
s letter fin, ob dificultatem pronunciations. But pronouncing and 
iting are quite different things; and what is very difficultly pronounced, 
y be eafily written, as upon this: Medal. But witbal, the(e.authors ob« 
ve a much greater reafon inclining the Jews to do fo, viz. becaufe 
[chuang was.a word derived from Fajibong,. falvavitz, and ‘the Jews 
no means allowing him to be a Saviour,--would: not eall: him yg 
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cfefcbuang, but ve Fefi, a name they ignominioufly fixed upon him, not 
from Fefchuang neither, which they utterly rejected, but by their rule’ 
of Rafe Tebot, from certain words in their language importing, Pereat 
nomen ejus & memoria, the firft letters of which three words-in Hebrew 
make up Ww Fefcbu, by which name, and in which fenfe,; they fo 
called him. 

Now, I fay, if the Jews cut off the letter y, and curtailed his name 
becaufe derived from yw" Fafchang, falvare, we may therefore well ex- 

"pet that the Chriftians in thofe countries, who did acknowledge him: 
a Saviour, did not, for that very reafon, cut it off, but retained it ; ef- 
pecially if we confider their obligation thereunto, the angel, Matth. i. — 
21. exprefly commanding it, Vocadzs nomen cus yin, as the Syriac verfion 
itfelf, which is very remarkable, renders it. And that verfion being 
the propér diale& of thé Syrian Chriftidns, and expreffing his narhe 
with the in, I take it to be no méan argument of the Chriftians’ re- 
taining it. And I find fome of the more moderate Jews, ay Abrauanel 
upon the fifty-fecond of Ifaiah, Autor Zemach and others, exprefs him 
yio' Fechuang, and the Arabs call him ro’ Fafong, with the dm in it; 
nay, Sanétus Pagninus obferves in his Tract of Hebrew Names, that 
on the piece of the title of thé ctofs; to this day kept at Ramé (Rome 
fiqua fides) as a {acted relic, our Saviour’s namie thereon is fourid written 
yw Fe/chuang, as itis on this Medal. -: 

If thefe things I produce be of any weight, and it being fo, that this 
Medal of our blefled Saviour bears not a Jewith but a Chrifian- infcrip- 
tion upon it, I then humbly conceive it may be of very anciént date, if 
not from the time of his being on earths and that the letter y 4m the 
Door excepts againft, can be no juft exception to the antiquity of it. 
That of St. Auftin is nothing to the purpofe, {peaking only there of ideas 
and mental conceptions, and not of any images of Chrift, St. Paul, or 
the Virgin Mary in picture or {culpture. 


SIR, 
Your humble Servant, 


Henry Rowlands. 


This medal was accordingly fent to Oxford, but by the careleffnefs of the bearer it was loft on 
the way. [it feems fo have been of the fame fort with that exhibited by Morinus de Ling. primev. 
€. ix. p. 305. m. xii, and by Wagenfeil in Sera ap. Surenhus, Tom. iii. p. 239. And if fo, the 
true reading is—Jrfwab Naxri Mibiab, Javeb oe Adam jachad, i.e. Fefus Naxartans Mefias, Deas 
br home fiarvi. ‘And then it muft be acknowledged to have been of much later date then our au 
shor fappatts ; and of little qr no-account, 
| AN 
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EryYMorocy of BRitisH NamMEs, 


ANSWERING 


A Querg about the Dexivarion of fome: of them. 


SIR, | phen | + Feb. 5, 1702. 


N order to return you what anfwer at prefent occuts, as to thofe 
Britith. names you particularized in your laft (for as for fome other 

names you hinted before, they are perhaps now inexplicable) I hall 
obferve, 

First, That our Britith anceftors, in imitation of other nations, or 

rather by the ufual practice of thofe warlike times, generally dffected. 
names, which noted fome fpecial characters of eminency and heroic vir- 
tue; as for example, of principality and conduG, of fortitude and cou- 
rage; of hardinefs and refolution, of fuccefs and vitory ; ‘and fometimes 
of the quality of their armour and way of fighting. This it feems they 
made choice of, to animate men to anfwer thofe characters, and to 
make good what their names imported; and the women generally had 
theirs frocn forme excelling characters of colour, comelinefs, or beauty. 
. Seconpiy, That their way of expreffing thofe warlike virtues was 
frequently by the names of fuch things, wherein thofe virtues were 
moft eminently vifible, as lion, bear, wolf, &c. or were performed by, 
as head, hand, horfe, chariot, fteel, iron, &e. 


Cyn.) Hence I take it that Cyn, properly Head—metaphorically, 
Firft, Chief, or Prince—hath been ufed as initial and terminative of 
many Britifh names. 

Mael.} That Mael, properly fteel ; metaphorically, hardnefs, armour : 

Orch.] That Orch or Oruch, eminent or fupreme : 

Haiarn.| That Haiarz, metaphorically, ftrength :° 

Cad.) That Céad, i. ¢. army: 

Gwg.] ‘That Gwg, metaphorically, fiercenefs, anger : 

Dewr.] That Dewr, valiant : 

Car. 


= 
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Car aa Rééd.] That Car and Rbédd, i. e. fighting-chariots, have 
been frequently by the ancient Britons taken up into the names of men. 


As thus, 


( . 


1. Cyn, - = 


mer 


By ye} 


. -¢ Cyn-Fael, backwards Mael- Gyn, armourer, or wearer. 


of armour. Lat. Vulcanuy. 
Cyn-Felyn, yellow-head. 
Cyn-Frig, taller by the head. 
Cyn-Edda: Cyn-Illin. 
Cyn-Ddelw: Cyn-Liyw... 
Cyn-An, &e. 
Arth-Fael, backwards Mael-Artb. 


7 Dyg-Fael or Dé-wg-Fael, backward Miacies or Maehg. 


12. ‘Mael, ‘ -« 


Llanfoelog. 


| DMael-Dewr, backward Dewr-Fael or Dafa 
| Mael-Hir: or Meskr. e 
-Breich-Fael or Brych-Fael, i ets Carer 


Tyd-Fael or Tyd-Dur, i.e. Torguatus. 
Cad-Fael or Cad-Fael-Hyder, i.e. Cadwajadr. 
Hy-Fael or Howel; i,¢. boldly armed... 
Teg-Fael, fairly armed. oe 
-Di-ofn-Fael or Dyfiwal. Mew 


| -Dunwallo Moelmutius, and Carreg Dédyfowal in Anglefey. 


Caran-Fael, a charioteer, or armed for that way of 
fighting. 2. 
tfer-Magl, fenced with iron and res armour. * 


ENowt ‘that what we called Mael- was expreffed by other nations 
Hard or Hardy: hence, 


Hardmannu;s, 
Hardicnute, 
Wolf bardus, 
Leonbardus, 
Bearnbardus, 
Borchardus, 
Everbardus, 
Gebbardus, 
Reinbardus, 
Winbardus, 
Sigebardus, 
WRichardus, 
dobar dus, &c.3 


See more of the names of thie compofi- 
tion in Wolfgangius.Lazius and Jor- 
-nandes’s hiftories, 


And 
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And probably the Latin Mi/es: may come from the Celtic Mael-wr 
. or Miker, no other etymology anfwering fo properly to it. 


g. Liew, - - Llew-Eulyn, lion-like, i.e. Llewelyn. 
4. Blaidd, - Blaidd-Ddyn, wolf-like, i.e. Bleddyn.. 

Llyw-Orch, from Liywydd and Orch, i.e. Liywarcb, 
| chief-governor: hence probably the Latin Hercules 
5-OrchorOruch\- or Oruch-Hyll, now Erchyll, horrid. 


Rbéd-Orch, from Rééd and Orch, i.e: Rhydderch, chief 
charioteer. 


Hence perhaps many Gallic words have their terminations in Orix, 
which we know was ever pronounced by the natives Oricb, as 
Dumnorix, Ombiorix,. Orgetorix, Cyngetorix. 


Taro- Hatarn ox Trabaiarn, i.e. iron-ftroke or iron-arm. 
6. Hatarn, -: 4 GwytheitcHasarn ot Gwetheirn, i.e, iron-finewed Or 
valiant.. . 


ae _ §Anaf-Rod, Cad-Rod; Med-Réd, St common. Britifh: 
7: *  " D. - names of old.. 


‘Cyn-Gar, captain of‘ a-train of ‘chariots... 
| Car-Onwy, Gronwy. 

| Car-Addog, i.e. Careiddog: Plauftrarius.. 
‘Car-Fan, Llan-Garfan. 


8..Car,. =. -- 


_ (Mad-wg, i.e. Madog: Gwg-Gya, i.e. Gwgan.. 
LN eee Barner Ge. s 
If it be. obje@ed,, thatthe word Mael/, as betokening fteel or armour,. 
may. be thought. incongruous to the Britith nation, becaufe authors. 
generally account of. them as a.naked fort of people, caring little for - 
guarding their bodies. with. armour;.it may to that be.replied, that. 
though the generality of. them had not armour, yet fome had. And. 
befides, by. claffing the Britith names into certain periods of time, we 
find that moft of thofe names retaining the word Mae/ in their compo- 
fition were ufed fince. the Roman conqueft ;.in which times the Bri- - 
tons wore armour, which probably they called Mae/; from whence the. 
Saxons might, as they did feveral other things, borrow the word Mae/ 
or Coat of Mail. And Meelis undoubtedly the ancient Britith word oe 
fteek. 
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-{teel-or iron, of which Dr. Davies gives fome inftances. And the Me- 
tonymy of it, in that fenfe, is frequently ufed in otlrer languages. 

I find alfo Mael, Maelio, ufed for gain, profit, and poflibly for -con- 
-queft, in our tongue. And our extent- book makes mention of Gwyr-’' 
Mael, belonging to our Welfh princes in their feveral Manors and Can- 
trefs. But becaufe I find that moft part of the Britifh names which 
begin or end in Mael, are only.applicable to the word in that fenfe, I 
was willing to apply it to fteel or armour. Yet I will not contend 
for the certainty of it, but take it only for probable, as I do of the 
other names I have accounted for, till a better etymology of them be 
offered. ; 

Indeed, names owe their etymons to fo many languages, that it is 
not poffible to account for them from any one tongue, though ever fo 
ancient. Tacitus mentions one Catvalda, a prince of the Suevi, in the 
reign of Tiberius, whom Wolfgangius Lazius calls Cadwalder in the 
language, he fays, of that country; and yet we take the name to be 
wholly Britifh. But perhaps you'll fay the Suevi were neighbours to 
the Rhetian and Norican Gauls, and thereby might borrow that name 
from the Gauls, and confequently the Gauls and the Britons being ori- 
ginally one nation, the name might become common among them ; 
which, I confefs, is very probable. 

The fame reafon may be given for Catamelus, a petty prince of the 
Carni, and Hymelus, of the Marcomani or the ancient Danes ; both 
which names may feem, by that rule of promifcuoufly ufing letters of 
one organ, to anfwer our names of Cad-Fae/ and Hy-Fael, that is, 
Howel ; which thews that one tongue can never anfwer in itfelf for. all- 
the names of it. 

Befides, it is to be obferved, that in the original variation of fan- 
guages, words betokening' things of gencral concernment, have retained 
much of their primitive found in the divided: tongues or dialects; of 
which there are abundance of inftances. But here I thall be particular 
only in one or two. Firft, #10 Mare, lord or potentate ; and fuch the 
Gauls call Mawr, and foine of the German dialeéts call Mayr. Hence 
it is that many proper names among the Gauls terminate in Marus, 
viz. Vadomarus, Chondomarus, Suemarus, ce. And in Myrus among 
the Northern nations, as Widimyrus, Balamyrus, Theodomyrus, &c. 
Hence very probably the Latin Mavors or Mars, one of the Titan - 
potentates, 


2 To 
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+ To the fame purpofe; ifecomdly,* the HeSrew word yr * Rachaw, 
“ini great and powerful, ‘was perhaps retained in the Celtic, and ap- 
-plied ia naming their: great ones by the Gauls and Britons with the 
found Ores or Oritch; ds ‘Before inftanced ; ‘and by the Teutor's or Get 
mans with -Rick ‘or ‘Rich, a& Uldrich, Kertrieh, Hunrich or ‘Hehrict, ‘and 
Hymelrich; the fermer expreffing by it Eminency and Greatefs; and the 
‘latter Wealth and ‘Power. ' 

By this way we may give a reafon of the agreement of names in- fe= 
veral languages, when fome part of ‘their compofition are original | founds 
without engrofting all to'any one of them; and the want of: this confi 
-deration hath inclined fome people to reckon too much on their own 
fanguager and perplexed pee) with ay oe miftakes: 


al am, «'! Pade 

wagon Seio Rs aS 
- * Yours, &&c. 
H. R. 


The aie to the foregoing LETTER, 


SLR, 


Return you moft humble PEP for yours of Feb. 5. Se am fo' mach 

fatised with your obfervations about our Britith names, that I 
haye. no objections to.offer ; but. recommend the fatneito your farther 
' improvement, at youc leifare, in. other examples, which our-old.pedi- 
grees may abundantly fupply you with. Ard I am fo much the more 
bold herein, becaufe I detign to confider.that fubje@ in the firft beok 
of. the Archeolagi¢.——-I_ thank you for your: note about -Catvalda, 
prince of the Suevi, and Catamelus and Hymelus. Not only the ‘La~ 
tin byt, glfo the Northern M was, we. may fafely conclude, equivalent 
to our F, Yor W.. And we, as the Irith do ftill, ufed either M or B 
where we now yf. F, &c. till about the time of the Norman conqueft. 
That the. Teutonic M.and our {modern) F are the fame, appears from 
divers words. Thus their Jummer (which I know would ftartle fore 
philologers) is ndoubtedly the” fame ‘word with: our 4af;: for in odd 
krith parchmengs, I find it whittea pares and their ERAS word is 


"s Hence erabalty the Greek Pai apd re fog chief and Renee re the Jtith ret i. 
ftrength and eva haif ‘al the.r derivation. 


+, LH int : R r : ‘Samb- 
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aabreds, Ag. for our wling the H, ia the, beginning of fick wards as 

‘the ‘Teutonic languages and the Latin begin with aa S, we agras 

. therein with the Greeks and Spaniasds. J know not whether eng cri- 

tio hag offered any reafon for this, diverfity in yeference to the Greek 

1gnd Latin languages, wherein. ig is. vulgarly known, as sy, frmis unig, 
nper ; aros, fol, Ge. But from the Irith language we may plainly fee, 
sie we and the Spaniards came by that pronunciation; viz. from our. 

‘ aftcient, cuftom of varying the initial letters. For the Iridh do not only 
vary thofe, initial letters that,we do, but alfo change, their initial F, § 
and.T into H; D,into G; and Gimto GA «Thus Sethad is the Irith 
word for thrylting ; do barhadb. f2, be did thrult. Sgladb, ta deGle; do. 
Aaluidh tu, thou, haft defiled. Sarruedh, to opprefs; ni bairrocha fs6;, 
thau fhalt not gpprefs. So, /ean, old; Jeabboe, a hawk i filog, a wil- 
Jow-tree 3 fial, feed; falen, falt ; Jeitb, a fwarm, &c. muft, as the fyn- 
tax requires, be pronounced fometimes Lean, beavot, bilog, bil, balen,. 
and deith. And as the Teutonic fummer is the {ame with our baf, fo. 
is. their Saxon breompfa or wild garlick (now ramfons) the fame with- 
our craf. For we are to. note, that the ald Feutons pronouncing the 
initial C very gutturally, as we of North-Wales and the Armoric-Bri-. 
tons do fill, djd by degrees. foften it to an H, as the South-Wales men. 
now do, who. fay, bwain, bwere, bwilio, bwerthin, Bc. for chwarn, | 

- chware, ec, When I fpeak of barbarous nations altering their let- 
ters, I. mean only fach poteftates as we now a{cribe.to thofe, letters; for. 
I am fatished that all fuch-like variations came by the ear of the mul- 
titude, and not from writing, which very few, if any at ail; under. 
ftood. Trhis.variation of C into H, feems to me manifelt from thefe. 
following: and: fuch-like examples: Sax. Aaenep (now hemp) cannabis : 
Sax. beafod:(now bead} caput. Horn, cornu; hart, cervys; heart, cor; . 
hofe, cauea ; hund, canis ;:hus or houfe, called- by the. Italians cafe ; 
we, (now who) qui; what, guid: Sax. bwegol, a cycle; 2 hundred. (by 
the Cantabrians or old Spaniards, ebun) centam, Gc. From thefs and 
other fuch-like obfervations it.appears to me, that all-our neighbour. 
ing tongues might be demonftrated to be.of one origin» as for. the Sclac 
yonian and others more. remote, I have. no knowledge of them, and fo. 
can fay nothing. en : 

, ‘eI am net:averfe to publith in this:firt book-of Archeologia Britany 
nica, fuch a collation of the principal words of: the. feveral: Britith 
diglects, as you recommend; but -the Irith would fall much thort of 
the reft. ‘And I know not. whether the latge Irith and the Carnith vos 

| ae -cabulary, 
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cabulary, I ‘have: made for thib-tome, together with grammatical. ob- 
fervations about their agreerhent with our Britith, ‘may fot in. great mea- 
- fire anfwer the ends you ptopofe. In-your next be pteafed ‘to ‘inert 
your notion of the ufe of fuch an Se oe ihe at beta) tae fg Oy: fara: ' 
theticonfider of it." 

‘I: fuppofe your ‘friend that paralleled the Batich ordi with the Irith 
way Mr. E.'F. who hasbeen fo kind -as. to‘impart to-me alfo an‘alpha--’ 
betical catalogue of fuch-words, before ever I had any thoughts of the. 
defign I an row ehgaged ih. -I fuppoft he has mude large improvements’ 
Glnee. : Amdiirideed it feéins to me what the Irith have in 4. Preat meature,: 
kept up two languages ; the’ old Britith, and the Scotetth which: ‘they ' 
brought’ with them froty’ Spain? T Por Hotwlthfanding their hiftories {ps- 
thofe of the’ origin of other nations} be involved in fables ; that :ithtre”? 
came a Spanifh colony into Ireland, is very manifett from a’ contpatifon 
of ‘the Irith tongue ‘partly withthe moddrn: Spanith, but efpecidlly with _ 
the Cantabrian or Bafyue.. Afd this thould: invite us to -have fomething | | 
of -more regard than we ufually have to fuch fabulous hiftories. They -— 
have dlfo, ‘I think,‘ greater allay of the Teutonic than we: as fneacb?, 
{nottw 3 'wverébadus,: darkness ; ; hei? (oF anew) ‘hellow 3 iy pir and* burn,! 
brodk-dhidiwatet, act &¢.) *.' ate Cine z 

I have as oo had but little time A the perufat ‘of your Antiguities of 


Anglefey, 4 thadl over romain fenfible of my obligations for-yowe com 
ep dee Hféce anhich: feemsworth-all I have hitherto rhee with, 4 
: a, ie ck? IR toa ne Lt “ Act ik Borie 6 ck 
GCE ANE 2g" is de AB LIAS, ap es ‘am, '° s}es ‘yj ee. pee vis shite “¢ Lo ; 4! al 
PY ogee Sia sith, Ge Sd stir Conia S igh Bh se PRT Fas: daly 
$55) ONeN eth tah ton Hf re Deny “a Yours AGS 
tags ’ hat. ae ; 2 sie SA irs . . . 
aE cee Peg LAO tae oi ore em edward Lyd 
bee a Lael Fg EL OM mame Be Va eg et a 


‘. : ; 8 a Eas Vi 
ett Lerten, shonin the ees eee out the i si 
(+ of ANGLESEY Ma the Ancient: Greeks. : 


4, i <eued) 
‘ 


“oSER, q “ ‘suet etligaeuh tenet agit 
N ‘anfwer to. yous — th save vrais to fay, that feither the 
Ifland of Mona, nor many other of the Britith ifles,, were utterly 

unknown to the inquifitive Greeks in very carly. times. And that wilt 


appear. Gf we confider thefe particulars." 
Rrz First, 
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First, That the’Titan. empire,- of whith Greece.was 8 member, 
and the:capita] refdence of-their princes-on this fide of the Maditerra- 
nean, made quick and large conquetts of many countries and iflands te; 
the weftward,-as Dr, Pezron, yaqu_ know, has very Joatnadly prowed ; 
who therefore, no doubt, made ufe of and encouraged - nayipttion aed |; 
Mrtpping (the ufe wheteof jis. ds ariclene as Noah's” ark) .to find:.ogt 
unconquered places., And heneg it is, that they teH us-of-their Neptane,,, 
Tritons, and Argonauts, who undoubtedly were their fea-commatders, : 
in thofe.expeditions ; and though fufficiensly fabulized by. their fubfe— 
quent poets, yet the very names of them, as.I have intimated: in’ one oft; 
my late letters, being Celtic, and by the moft accountable etymology, 
implying /2a-jaring men, do difcover fome foundation of truth in.thofe ° 
relations, though in their way of dejiveriog them they appear exer, 0; 
wild and romantic.: . ef SORES ME Tee oa , 
SrconDLy, Thefr way.of failing 40. the weftern Britith ifleg was very 
’ plain and eafy ; ‘for if you Jodk on’ the:map, of Eurape, you will find. 
that the Streights mouth bears near dae Weft to the coafts ef Greece... 
And when they fail ten or twenty leagues ftraight to the ocean, beyend 
the coafts of Spain, their failing thence on a. rumb dire@ly Nogth was: 
avoidably brings them to the coaft of Ireland and, te,the Irith: channel: 
whercin this Ne of Mona is featéeds =  ) st ony ee | 
Give me leave to expatiate here an the way of failing ufed by the ancientr.. 
We muft not think that, becaufe,they wanted the compafs, they durit 
not launch out of the fight of land; it is a vulgar error. Altho’ that 
noble invention was but lately difcovered,i yet we are fure many expert 
feamen of old made great and fyccefsful voyages. If they had not the 
north-pointing needle, they had the north-pole ftar (far more fteady 
and invariable) to guide them. And not only that, but they had all 
the other ftars in this hemifphere, and together with them the arch of 
the fun in the day-time, to give them direction. I ever thought that 
fea-voyages gave the firft rife to the obfervation of the ftars, on which 
aftronomy was founded ; becan{e in that cafe men had moft need of tak- 
ing notice of them, and to diftinguifh them for their particular ufe; as 
we find thefe Titans to have done, either giving them the names of their 
princes, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, or of forge noted 
atchievements of theirs, as.of Argd, Pegafus, Androineda, &c. under 
which names, and twenty more, the flars and conftellations were fami 
liarly known to them. And as to the matter in hand, I will appeal to 
any knowing feaman, if the Greeks failing along the Mediterranean 


direaly 


t 


Ves 
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dire@ly Welt to the Streights mouth, and fome way farther, and from: 
thence turning their courfe dire@ly North ; whether their way on thofe 
two points, aad by thefe helps only; was not very fafe and eafy, to ar- 
rive at the af and Irifh channel, , And if ,cafy, we may conclude it: 
was Gone fo. -Bor we are:fure that dhe Pheenicdans, who were a branch 
of thefe Titans, frequently voyaged here for tin and other commodities, , 
fome ages before the Reman conqueft; and:by.that means might bring 
the Ifle of Mona, which they could not mifs by coafting the Weft of Bri- 
tain, aad maby: things relating to. it, to the: Knosyledge of the ‘Greeks; 
who would not fail, if things appeared fingularly defirable in it, to im- 
prove their talent-of feigning Hefperian-Gardens and ElyGan Fields to~ 
be part of the characters of it. /- 

. Paizory, I thall epply:theé& confidetattons:ta clear .the -way tea 
tight notion of Plutarch’s - ftanies, .which pe forg pinted to you, and. 
particulasly of that other in * Diodorus Sicdlus; which muft belong:: 
to one of. thefe Britith ifles.: for there was no -ifle of that bignefs to-~ 
the North of Greece which they could communicate with. And‘ when. 
their. magingrag Ho probébly brooght,.them that-accqunyofit, told 
them it: was Hyperhoreancos northerifland 4 it. 795,19,.p0t-in nefped 
to Greece; but; te thr potnt-they began.to tura thei courte at, and:to fail. 
northerly. And as to-that partiof the relation, which, fays that they, 
could .difpover-mquatains'-ia-the maon ;..it was avery antient.opinion, » 
emong. she Epigureape. >. Neither is itimpepbable, byt that. the ancients - 
might kanow the: may‘ af forming ad. combining glafies, (she. sping being. 
cafy in-ithel£) :by the help.af whichothat pheapmenon:is aly, ditcoveras, 
ble ; ,and.i€: they had.it it-is;.ag caly.to imagine. that ‘they kept jt in .. 
their Cabala among other fegsets,. and. {0. night be loft 5 til} later ages . 
found. it-out.again, aed by. the varipps applicetjop,.of it, aanabled, thpfe - 
fciences.that depend ypan itweith: thofe.wonderfal diffoyrcies which. thie - 
learned in this prefent, age are, makers Of. Theasisae aie ass ni otis 
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‘WHICH PASSED BET WEEM 
“The. Axithor and the-late Mr. Epwarp. .Luwyo, : 
"+ (Keeper of ‘the Athmole Mufeum in Oxford): 
Toaching fome. Things treated of in thefe Es GANS, fot 
Oe eee iiptoper to, be added Hete: ae cee 


a ae OS te Shoe 
«eee 


‘Dear Srr, + Oxford, Nov. 3, 1708. 
“YT WAS this-fummier,” for-about three er four weeks; at Cambsidge; 
being ‘invited thithét by a falfe tithe of amanalcrigt in their late- 
printed Catalogte, whith prothifed me amp of - Britain and Treland-by 
Giraldus Cambfenfis;; chough the booli, wheti-confekted, afforded no- 
thing but the out-lines of two iflands, with the word Britannia in the 
‘ MHidtt oF ‘dhe‘of them, and Hibernia-in the“orher,- and’ the Orchades 
plact’l BétWixe both, inftead of the-Hebtides. ¥ hdd'feveral othe? mi 
nulctipts to.confult ‘but received-do great inftruétion. “Howeiier; be- 
ing there, I copied Giraldus’s Epifties; and lingered out my time-betwixt 
‘the public library, that of Béerinet-Collépe, and Trinity, 9. 
In the ‘public ey T happened to'méet’ with a very ancient' mani- 
Acript‘of Juvencus;' a'Spanith prieft, 'Who-tarned the gofpel-into herdic 
‘verfe in the time of Conftantine. “It wai wiittep: upon very thick ‘parch: 
ment, in that character we call the Irifh, but was indeed anciently the 
Britith, whence both they and the Saxons received it, Turning the 
leaves over, I obferved here‘and there fome words gloffed or interpreted 
by other more: familir Latin words, and fometimes by Britith; whereby 
Ellearped that the Britons pronounced the letter M in the midft and at 
the end of words as we now pronounce V confonant; which accounts 
‘for the name of Cadpag. being written Catamenus at Lhan Gadwaladr, 
I learned feveral other notes as to their orthography, with the fignifica- 
Riad af fome few words; but I am at a lofs to know the Britith of what 


country 
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_ countey it. wars foritticeme fo difftrent from curs, that ¥ fhobld rather 


fufped it cither: for the Janguage of the: Pidts,-.or that of the Stradcheyd - 


Britons; as perhaps you will own pen, reading the three following 
which I found at the top-margin of three fucceffive pages ‘in 
the midft of the hook. . -[Fsefe Baglyns be hth printed im the letter. which 
be:found them written in,.and xs be jfeen, with drs reading’ oe shemria bis 
_ Alec bee obo gia y: fr. 22t. a 

1, have feat it to one My. Sennenes, a Shropthire: Welthman, and 2 
famowe:lingwit and.critic; but perehansied me fach. an interpre as 
J, fall nes: now trouble you wwithal., © 2). : 

Rit, Tvhepe towards: the. latter. end. of. {pring ‘to acca} to print ny 
Archzologia; what information you can contribute in the. interim (par- - 
ae, as ta-ancient cuftoms, &c.) will eis aceeptable to, . 


- 


» 
P 


Woshuy S16 


Sere 9 See 
. 


eur mole obliged humble Servant, f= 


Edward. Lhwyd. . 


Dear Str; . . Oxford, Dec. 20, 1702. 


| RECEIVED your obliging letter of thé feventh.: I am well fatisfied 

, mueh of your reading is true; but that of Mr. *****#** wil], [ - 
believe, furprize you, as well as it did- me, when you fee it.—As to 
the letter Z, it:was till of late the only letter the Armoricans and-Cor- - 
nith ufed both for d& and t45{ and a prieft of Quemper diocefe in Bre- - 
tagne taught -me to read Brezomec .[lingud Armoricand| Brethonay’; 
whereas thofe of the diocefe of St..Paul de Leon, who pretend to be : 
the refiners-of the Britith, had dire@ed-me to read, as we fhould in Eng-- 
land, Brezanek;. but you;mutt know that almofball foreigners prongunce - 
In ‘an. old: Cornifh manufcript I have on parchment, :the : 
werd far father i is written ¢ays;.and fo I found it always; ‘but-they pros - 
‘nqunce theit. Sas we. [en am.afraid we fhall hear no more of the - 
Hebrew cain, it is now fo. long fince it was-loft. “I thall long, heartily — 
to read your Archeological Obfervations, and: 4m. yety:g)ad to: find: you 
have.confidered that fubje@. "It is the happictt: temper a man-can: be - 


the Z as ts.. 


patter. of,. 


fie. 


not to ‘be too.tenacioug:of. his:conjetures ; andl hope,l am 


not ” 


? 
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rnot.of these dumber whor freyvently recommend this doG@rine, ‘ahd yet 
‘are very indulgent to their own :fancies; of which difeafe:] know none 
*more.fick than Dr. 8##****, who makes his hypothefis 2 demonftration 
.of what Mofes (fays Mr. Harries). hinted at; and.is.very muoh difpleafed 
‘at every one who does not believe it asmuch as gofpels.:! 01. . - 
. . Amongft your other‘Archeglogical Obfervations, ‘I thoeld: be.glad of 
your thoughts of the fignification of Britifh proper names.of men .and 
swomen, «x. gr. what the word Mae/, fo common with: them, ‘night 
imply ; which was of frequent ufe:with them both in the former and 
"later part.of names, as Maelgwn, Cynfaeli; Maeldrew, Derfael ;' Arth- 
fael, Maclarth’; Brychfurl, Cadfael, Caranfacl, Dyfuwal, Teg feel} Tydfael, 
Lfermecl, Gc. as Tha . bea, necks 
I find divers places, whofe names are now ob{cure, named in ancient 

times from mens proper names; as Y Giwyfg, in Denbighthire, from 
Elifeg ; Coed Marchan near Ruthyn, aad Cefen Farchan in Caermarthen- 
_JSeire, from Marchen ; Pant y Pol-tion, in the fame county, from Pauli 
nus. For i have found monuments of thefe perfons at each of them, 
the lateft whereof, viz. Edfeg, was great-grandfather to Cyngen ap Ca- 
Hell, prince of Powys, who died about the yeag 840. 


SIR, 


Your real Friend, and humble Servant, 


é 


Edward Lhwyd. 


c: ie ‘ 

Worthy S1r, ‘ + Sligo, March t2,.1599-700. 
y HAD not been fo tong filent, but for a reafon I have mentioned 
this poft to Mr. Bulkeley ; for I was loth ‘to trouble my friends till 
T had fomething to fay that ‘might feem-worth communicating ; and in- 
deed one half of my time, fince I left you, has . been: fpent in places 
quite remote from all correfpondence, amongit the Hebrides and other 
highlands of Scotland, with whom their neighbours feem to have lefs 
commerce than they have with either of tle Indies. They arc nothing 
‘fo barbarous as the Lowlanders and Englith commonly reprefent them ; 
‘but are, fer what I could find, a very hofpitable and civil: people. And 

‘the main reafons of their contrary charaGter I take to be their adherin 
too much to their ancient.cuftoms, habit and language’; “whereby shee 
- ; diftinguith 
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iftinguith themfelves from all their neighbours; and diftinGions always 
create rhutual refle@tions. I have filléd about thrée fheets of paper with 
their caftoms (any or all whereof you tay command at your leifure) and 
have tranflated Me Ray’s Diétiénariolum Trilingue into theit language, 
which in two thirds, of theréabouts, agrees with ours. They have alfo 
the fame fort of monuments we have, viz. Caer, Carn, Cromlech, and 
ftones pitched on end circularly ; agreeing fometimes exactly with ours, - 
ahd fometimes a little varying from them. But as to the names of places, 
¥ know not whether the Lowlands of Scotland may not agreé more with 
the Britith than the Highlands: as to inftance in fome names of their 
rivers. 


Airw - ~ Arw, Monmouthhhire 
Tay - - ( Tany, Glamorganfhire 
Avin “ « Afon 
Leven - “ ay Lhefeni 
Teviot - - Ss Tiwod 
Twede  -<- = 3 rhs 
Ail - “ ro Elwy 
EE dy dicen. inal (Ske Daye LAE 
' Khide - ~ g Choyd 
Irwin - .- v Hirwen 
Tour - - ee Teifi 
Nid - ~ Nedb, Glamorgan {hire 
Douglas - - Dulas 


But indeed, moft natnes of plates throughout the kingdoms of Ireland 
and Scotland relifh much of a Britith origin ; though I fufpect that upon 
a diligent comparifon of the languages and cuftoms, we fhall find that 
the antient Scots of Ireland were diftin& from the Britons of the fame 
kingdom ; but as yet I have not put my notes together, fo as to be fatif- 
fied herein. 

We colleéted a confiderable number of infcriptions in Scotland, and 
fome in this kingdom, both Latin and Jrifh. But I could meet with no. 
antiquary, hitherto of either country, that could interpret thofe in the 
Irift. One monument I triet with, within four miles of Edinburgh, dif- 
ferent from all I had {een elfewhere, and never obferved by their anti- 
quaries. I take it to be the tomb of fome Pictith king; though fituaté 
by a river-fide, remote enough from any church. It is an area of about. 
feven yards diameter, raifed alittle above the reft of the ground, and en- 

Sf compafied 
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compaffed with large ftones ; all which ftones are laid lengthwife, ex- 
" cepting one larger than ordinary, which is pitched on end, and contains 
this infcription in the barbarous characters of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, In oc tumulo jacit Vetta F. Viti. This the common people call the 
Cat-Stene, whence I fufpect the perfon’s name was Getus, of which name . 
I find three Pictith kings ; for the names pronounced by the Britons with 
G were written in Latin with V, as we find by Gwyrtheyrn, Gwyrthe- 
JSyr and Gwythelyn, which were written in Latin Vortigernus, Vortime- 
rus and Fitelinus. 1 alfo met with one monument in this kingdom 
very fingular. It ftands at a place called New-Grange near Drogheda; 
and is a mount or barrow of very confiderable height, encompafied with 
vait {tones pitched on end round the bottom of it; and having another 
leffer ftanding on the top. This mount is all the work of hands, and 
confifts almo% wholly of ftones; but is covered with gravel and green 
{werd, and has within it a remarkable cave. The entry into this cave 
is at bottom, and before it we found a great flat ftone, like a large tomb- 
ftone, placed edgewife, having on the outfide certain barbarous Carvings, 
like fnakes encircled, but without heads. The entry was guarded all 
along on each fide with fuch rude ftones, pitched on end, fome of them 
having the fame carving, and other vaft ones laid a-cro{s thefe at top. 
The out-pillars were fo clofe preffed by the weight of the mount, that 
they admitted but juft creeping in, but by degrees the paflage grew wider 
and higher till we came to the cave, which was about five or fix yards 
high. The cave confifts of three cells or apartments, one on each hand, 
and the third ftraight forward, and may be about feven yards over each 
way. In the right-hand cell. ftands a great bafon of an irregular oval 
figure of one entire ftune, having its brim oddly finuated or elbowed in 
and out; and that bafon in another of much the fame form. Within 
this bafon was fome very clear water which dropped from the cave above, 
which made me imagine the ufe of this bafon was for receiving fuch 
water, and that the ufe of the Jower was to receive the water of the up- 
per bafon when full; for fome facred ufe, and therefore not to be {pilled. 
In the left apartment there was fuch another bafon, but fingle, neither 
was there any water in it. In the apartment ftraight forward there was 
no bafon at all, . Many of the pillars about the right-hand bafon were 
carved as the {tones above-mentioned ; but under feet there was nothing 
but loofe flones of any fize in confufion ; and amongft them a great many 
bones of beafts and fome pieces of deers horns. Near the top of this mount 
they found a gold coin of the emperor Valentinian ; but notwithitanding 


this, 
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this, the rude carving above-mentioned makes me conclude this monu- 
ment was never Roman, not to mention that we want hiftory to prove that 
ever the Romans were at all in Ireland. The druid do@rine about the 
Glan Neidr obtains very much throughout all Scotland, as well the Low- 
lands as Highlands; but there is never a word of it in this kingdom, 
where it feems, in regard there were no {nakes, they could not propagate 
it. Befides the fnake-f{tones (whereof I procured fome variety in Scot- 
and} the Highlanders have the fuail-/tones, paddoc-ftones, mole-ftones, 
hedge-hog-ftones, kock-knee-ftones, elf-arrows, duel-ftones, 8c to all which 
they attribute their feveral virtues, and carry them about them as arnu- 
Jets. The Irifh have many more ancient manu(cripts than we ir 
Wales; but fince the late revolutions they are much leffened. I now and 
then pick up fome very old parchment manufcripts ; but they are hard 
to come by, and they that do any thing underftand them, value them as 
their lives. This province of Connaught abounds with figured foffils ; 
but they are much the fame with thofe in Wales, thought feveral among 
them new. We have alfo met with fome Alpine plants here that Bri- 
tain no-where affords. At your Jeifure a few lines direéted to be left 
with Mr. Richard Bulkeley, at the Blind-Key in Dublin, will be ex- 
ceeding acceptable to. 


Your moft obliged humble eran 
Edward Lhwyd. 


Dear SIR, * Oxford, March 10, 1708. 


WAS heartily glad to hear by the bearer of your good health, and 
thought it high time to beg your pardon for my long filence ; and 

to affure you that bejng now returned hither and fettled, I thall for the 
future be more mindful of my duty to my beft friends. I came home 
but this week out of Bretagne in France, which I was forced to quit 
much fooner than I intended. For I had fcarce been there three weeks. 
when the intendant (des marines) of Breft, fent a provd three and thirty. 
miles (viz. to St. Paul de Leon) to bring me before him. The mef- 
fenger found me bufy in adding the Armoric words to Mr. Ray’s Dic-. 
tionariolum Trilingue, with a.great many letters and fmall manufcripts. 
about the table, which he immediately fecured, and then proceeded to: 
fearch our pockets for more. All thefe papers he tied up in a napkin,, 
and requiring me to put three feals thereon, added three more of his 
Sf 2 . Owns. 
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own. I told him.I had brought letters of recommendation to the theo- 
logal of the city, who is the third perfon in the diocefe ; upon which 
he went with me to him. The gentleman owned it, and delivered him 
the letter, adding another in our behalf tp his mafter, the intendant, 
and a third to a captain of a man of war at Breft. Having fecured our - 
papers, he granted us the favour of going to Breft before them, a-part, 
that the country might not take notice of our being prifoners. Upon 
' our appearance before the intendant, he never troubled us with examina- 
tion, but ordered us forthwith to the caftle: and next day the jailor 
brought us word from him, that we muft find for ourfelves, for that we 
fhould not have the benefit of the ufual allowance for the king’s prifoners, 
which was a livre (or one fhilling and eight-pence) a-day. Upon this 
we replied, we had no money, but only letters of credit upon merchants 
in fome towns we defigned to travel through; and fo quarrelled with our 
jailor, refufing to take any meat or wine from him on fuch terms: which 
we did, becaufe we found we did not lie much under mercy, having a 
ground room and the conveniency of receiving through a window any 
thing that was neceflary; which fome Irith foldiers in the caftle would 
bring us for our money. Next day he brought us word, we were al-. 
lowed fifteen-pence a-day; and that allowance we had, together with 
tolerable good white wine for three-pence a-quart, during -our confine- 
ment, which was juft eighteen days. When we had been there a week, 
we thought it high time to draw up a petition, that we might be exa- 
mined, &c. But this being writ in Latin, the captain above-mentioned, 
to whom I fent it in order to be prefented, defired to be excufed, in re- 
gard the intendant was not converfant in that language. However, next 
day he fent for us out, and then fhewed us our mail of papers and the. 
feals entire ; and opening it, they required me to mark each particular 
paper and book, and alfo write my name on them all. After this they 
were delivered to an interpreter, who kept them about nine days, and 
though many of them were writ in Welfh and fome in Cornith, yet he 
rightly concluded from the nature. of the reft, they contained nothing of 
treafon, and bearing the character of an interpreter, he was loth to own 
himfelf puzzled; fo told them in general, without any exception, none 
of my papers related to ftate-matters, upon which we were difmiffed, _ 
and had all oyr papers reftored, but denied a pafs to Paris, and ordered - 
to depart the kingdom ; the prové telling us, the war was already de- 
clared againft the emperor, the Dutch and the Englith. About a fort- 
night before they feized us, they had fecured' two other Englith gentle- 
‘ men, 
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men, both Londoners, one Mr. Taylor, a merchant, and one Keck, for- 
merly a lieutenant in a man of war under his prefent majefty, who told 
me he was well acquainted with Mr. Maurice Owen of Holy-Head, &c. _ 
Thefe gentlemen (tho’ the prové acknowledged to me they had nothing 
again{t them) fared much worfe than we did ; being committed to the 
common town-jail, confined double the time, and yet not one farthing: 
allowed them. So much for our coarfe welcome in France, which pre- 
-vented almoft all the enquiries I defigned, into the language, cuftoms and 
monuments of that province. For all we could do was but to pick up 
about twenty fmall printed books in their language, which are all, as 
well as ours, books of devotion, with two folios publithed in French ; 
the one containing the hiftory of Bretagne, the other the lives of the 
Armoric faints. I had been before in Cornwal during the {pace of three 
or four months; and coming bither found that the Armorican and Cor- 
nith differed lefs than the prefent Englifh of the vulgar in the north from. 
thofe of the weft of England; but in refpect of us the difference is 
greater. The Cornifh is much more corruptly fpoken than the Armori- 
can, as being confined to half a fcore parithes towards the Land’s-End; 
whereas the other is the common language of a country almoft as large 
as Wales. I had taken directions about ancient Britith manutcripts in 
fome. of their convents, and fome perfons noted for their {kill in the lan- 
guage and antiquities of their country, but was not allowed time to con- 
fult either men or books, or to view any of their old mopnments, fo thet 
I fhall be able to fay little of that country, befides what relates to their 
language. Dr. Lifter in his Journey to Paris mentions one Pezron, abbot 
of Charmoife, as a great critic ip- the Armorican language and antiqui-. 
ties, adding he had fettled a correfpondence between hima and me: but 
I could never yet, though I writ twice or thrice according to the doctor's 
directions, obtain one line from him. I have procured tran{cripts of the 
only three manufcripts extant in the Cornifh. The oldeft is a poem of 
the paffion of our Saviour, written on parchment about two hundred years 
fine; the others contain feveral operas or plays, all out of the Scripture. 
Their language comes neareft that dialect of the Britifh called in Dr. Da- 
vies Gweabwyfeg, or the language of Monmouth and Glamorgan. 

I difeovered there {ome old infcriptions not obferved before, probably 
about.a thoufand years ftanding, viz. the tomb-ftones of Ciris ap Cynfor, 
Rbiwalbfran ap Cynwal, Cenadbaf ap Ychdinw, and Cnegwy ap Ennian: 
three whereof have places near thefe monuments denominated from them, 
though (becaufe they could not read them) none fufpected it rit oF 

elieve 
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believed my reading. The places are called Pol (i.e. Pw/b) Ciris, Gon= 
fal Church, and Mén (i.e. Maen) Cneg. The modern Cornith feem to 
me a colony of the Armoricans from their language and habit ; which is 
alfo agreeable with our Britifh hiftory.. For one may obferve-from the 
names of places that another people once poffeffed that country, as one 
may from the names of places in fome parts of Wales gather that the 
Irifh nation once inhabited there, particularly in Brecknockthire and 
Caermarthenfhire, where the lakes are called Ebycha, and the high moun- 
tains Banne ; as they commonly are throughout the Highlands of Scot- 
Jand and Ireland. -[ had no opportunity (though had I been aware of 
what happened I could have made better ufe of my time) of obferving 
any remains of Druidifm amongft the Bretons; but the Cornith retain 
variety of charms, and have ftill towards the Land’s-End the amulets of 
Maen Magal and Glain Neidr, which latter they call a Melpref or Milpre < 
and have a charm for the {nake to make it, when they have found one 
afleep, and ftuck a hazle-wand in the centre of her fpirce, &c. ; 
Cornwal affords ftore of thofe barbarous monuments we have ir 
Wales: fome whereof are alfo, I prefume, in all our neighbouring coun- 
tries of Europe, viz. Meini Gevyr (or ftones pitched circularly) Cromleicb, 
Cryg or Gorfedb, Caer, Carn, Sc. Of thefe in our {mall progrefs in 
Bretagne, we met with only the Cryg and Caer, but were informed aifo 
of the circular ftones. I have in Cornwal obferved of thofe Britith 
towns you fhewed me in your neighbourhood, and we have draughts of — 
them as of all things elfe that occurred. I have no mind to take hand 
from paper, but time not permitting me to trouble you farther, I only add 
my moft humble and dutiful refpedts to Mr. B¥**#®® and Mr. Lees, 
and that nothing can be more welcome here than a few lines dire@ed ag 
your leifure to, 
SIR, 


Your much obliged Friend and Servant,. 
Edward Lhwyd. 


The reader, I hope, will pardon the digreffive part of this letter, foo 
that it introduces the latter and more inftructive part ; and with fome 


readers the whole perhaps will not be unentertaining ; it is therefore 
wholly inferted, 


Of 
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Pian of the Bride Stones. 
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Of th Bripe STONES. 


ale O thefe Letters it may not be improper to, add the follewing, 
_ which contains the defcription of an ancient Druidical monu- 
‘ment, called the Bride Stones ; and was communicated to us by the Rev. 
Mr. Thomas Malbon, rector of Congleton in Chefhire. It is not only 
curious in itfelf; but is nearly allied to the fubject of this book, and 
ferves to confirm fome remarks which our author has made in the fore- 
going Effays. 

The Bride Stones are in the parith of Biddulph in the county of Staf- 
ford; and ftand on arifing ground in the break or opening between 
the Cloud and Woof-Lowe—which are two of the chain of hills that 
run through Staffordthire, Chefhire, erbyibires| we Zgckthirgs into 
Scotland. 

A A, &c. * are fix upright. free ftones, from three to fix feet broad, of 
various heights and fhapes, fixed about fix feet from each other in a 
femicircular form, and two within, where the earth is very black, mixed 
with afhes and oak-charcoal. It is apprehended the circle was originally 
complete, and twenty-feven feet in diameter ; for there is the appear- 
ance of holes where {tones have been, and alfo of two fingle ftones, one 
ftanding Eaft of the circle, at about five or fix yards: pence and the 
other at the fame diftance from that. 

BB are rough, fquare, tapering ftones, four feet three ‘inches broad, 
and two feet thick. One on the North fide is broken off, as is part of 
the other. 

CC is the pavement of a kind of artificial cave. It is compofed of 
broken pieces of {tones about two inches and a half thick, and laid on 
pounded white ftones about fix inches deep ; two inches of the upper 
part of which are tinged with black, fuppofed from the afhes falling 
through the pavement, which was covered with them and cak-charcoal, 
about two inches thick. Several bits of bones were alfo found, but fo 
{mall that it could not be difcovered whether they were human or not. 

The fides of this cave, if I may fo call it, were originally compofed 
of two unhewn free ftones, about eighteen feet in length, fix in height, 
and fourteen inches thick at a medium. Each of them is now broken 


into two. 
* Sce plate XII. 
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D is a partition ftone ftanding acrofs the place, about five feet and a 
half high, and fix inches thick. A circular hole is ¢ut through this 
ftone, about nineteen inches and a half in diameter. : 

The whole was covered with long, unhewn, large, flat free ftones, 
fince taken away. The height of the cave from the pavement to the 
covering is five feet and ten inches. 

The entrance was filled up with free ftones and earth, fuppofed to be 
duft blown by the wind from year to year in dry weather. oe 

There remains another place of the faine conftruétion, but fmaller, 
and without any inward partition, about fifty-five yards diftant from this. 
It is two yards and a half long, two feet and a half broad, and three feet 
two inches high. There is alfo a part of another, 

There was a large heap of ftones that covered the whole, an hundred 
and twenty yards long, and twelve yards broad. Thefe ftones have been 
taken away from time to time by mafons and other people, for various 
purpofes, And in the year 1764, feveral hundred loads were carried 
away for making a turnpike-road about fixty yards from this place, which 
laid it open for examination. 

This ancient facred place was probably covered, fays Mr. Malbon, 
with this great heap of ftones to conceal and preferve it at the time the 
Druids were on the decline, But we rather think, as thefe Carnedée or 
heaps of ftongs were a general appurtenance of Druidical worthip, that 
this, though of a different figure from thofe commonly known, made a 
real part of the original ftructure. 


A CAT A- 
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A 


C A T A L oO G vali -E 


OF THE 


RrrclectativersiauPadlisrnent 
Fox TH 


COUNTY oF ANGLESEY, 


FROM THE 


‘Thirty-Third Year of King Henry VIII. to this Time. 


ANGLESEY. Beaumates. 
| HENRY VU. | eee 
An. Reg. eh 4 
33: At Weltminfter, — | Re ap Rhydderch of Mya 

torn off the- file fyrion, Efq. 


EDWARD VU 


i. Weftminfter, 
torn off the file 


6. Weftminfter, Lewis Owen ap | Maurice eer Plas Newyd 
an Meurick of Frondég, Efq. us 


mntemrbony | John ap Robert Lloyd, By 


+ Tt is faid, that the three firtt burgefies were returned for Newborsugh, 
aiid not for Beaumares; 


Tt MARIA 


gt3 


ANGLESEY. 
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BEAUMARES, 


MARI &. 


AR. 
its Weftaintter, . William Lewis 
of Prefaddfed, Efq. 
1. Oxford, Sir Rich. Bulkeley, Ke. 


PHIL, &. 


1,2. Weneantes Sir Rich. Bulke- | 


ley, Kt. 
2,3. Weftminfter, William Lewis 
of Profaddéed, -¥{q, - 
., Weftminfter, Rowland Mere- 
dydd of Bodowyr, Efq. 


Bowland: Bulkeley of Perthamek 
Ef 


q: 
‘Rowland Bulkeley, Efq. 


MAR 11. - 


; Si bee? 


Hugh Goodman, Merchant 


Wittiam Prees ap Howel 


ELIZABETH A, 


ie ‘Weftminfter, Rowland Mere- 


. Ke 

. Weftminfter, Lewis Owen ap 
Meyrick, Efq. 

ES Weftmintter, C Owen Holland of 
Berw, Efq. 

. Weltminfter, ‘Sir Henry Bap- 
nal of Plas Newydd, Kt. 

. Weftminfter, Thomas Bulkeley 
of Llangefni, Efq. 

. Weftmintter, Wittiam Glyn, 
Gentleman 

. Weftminfter, Hugh Hughes of 
Plas Coch, Efq. 

» Weftminfter, Thomas Holland 
of Berw, Bfq.. 


He Sir Richard Bulkeley,. 


: torn off the file 
William ap Rees, Gentleman 
William Bulkeley, Gentleman 


Rowland Kenrick, Gentleman. He 
was tewn-clerk of Beaumares 

Thomas Bulkeley, Gentleman 

Thomas Bulkeley, junior,’ Ef. 

Thomas Bulkeley, Efq. 

Thomas Bulkeley, EQ: ” aa 

William Jones of ance 


.Efg. 
William Maurice of Clenenoey, 


JACOBI 
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Awmagsay. Besomeanas, 
ya CORI LS 
A.R. 
1. Weftminiter, Sir Richy. Biike- pa fones: of Caltech, 
ley, Kt. 
12. Weftminfter, penne) " loft off the file 
loft off the file =: / 
18. Weftminfter, Richard Williams Sempton Es roa Efq, 
of Llyfdufas, Gentleman 
21. Weftminfter, John Moftyn of } Charles a of Caftellmarch, 
Tregarnedd, Eich ie Eq. 


-CARGLIL 


1. Weftminfter, Sir Sackvil Tre- Charles Jones, Efq. 
for, Kt. 
_1, Weftminfter, Sic Rich. Bulke> Clagsles Jones, Bien. 
ley, Kt. a 
3: Weftminfter, Richard Bulke. Charles Jones, Ey, 
ley, Efq. 
15,-Woltminfter, Johtr Bodwel,Efq: |! Charles Jones, Ef. 
16. Weltepintss, Joba B Bod wel 5E{q. Ha. | Jn Gcyffyth, fenior, of Cefa Am- 
muwl|qh,, Bey ; Te 


The worthy colleétor of thefe names took no notice ‘of the [one pare 
liament, nor of any other convention, till the parliament of the 
Shanty year of king Charles’ the Second. 


 emriac hah Cll, Soally 


{2. " Weftminiters. right honourable | Gryffyth Bodwrda, Ef. 
Robest Vifcount Bulkeley: : 
13. Weftmintter,. Nicholas Bagnal | Col. William Robinfon of Manach- 
of Plas Newydd, Efq. ty: Sir Heneage Finch qyitting it 
30. Weftmintter, ac Bulkeley, | Richard Bulkeley, Efq. 
Efq.. 
gl. Weltrrinfter, ear Bulkeley, | Riehard Bulkeley, Efg. 


- 


E{q. | 
32. Oxford, Richard Bulkeley,Efq. | Henry Bulkeley, Ef. 


¢ 
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ANGLESEY. BS AUMARES. 
JACOBI II. 
A.R. 
tr, Weftmintter, right honourable Henry Bulkeley, Bein: 
« Robert Vilcount Bulkeley 


WILL &,; MARIA. 


I. ‘Wettminfter, honourable Tho- | Sir William Williams me Plaafor: 
mas Bulkeley, Efq. _| da, Kt. and Bart. 
2. Weftminfter, right honourable | Hon. Tho. Bulkeley, Eq. Sir Wil- 
Richard Vifcount Bulkeley liam Williams of Faenol dying, 
! _who was firft chofen 


- WILLIAM WI. 


7. Weltmiofter, right honourable | Sir William Williams of Lianfor- 
Richard Vifcount Bulkeley da, Kt and Bart. -‘ 

10. Weftminftet, right honourable | Owen Hughes of Beaumares, Efq. 
Richard Vifcount Bulkeley 


12. Weftminfter, right honourable Conningtby Williams of Marian, 
' Richard’ Vifcount Bulkeley | Efq. 


-W ge « 


13. Weftminfter, right honourable | Honourable Robert Balkeley Efq; 
Richard Vifcount Bulkeley 


“ANN &, 


r. Weftminfter, right honourable 


Honourable Robert Bulkeley, Efg. . 
Richard Vifcount Bulkeley 


Fe dying, Conningfby Williams, 
Efq. was returned 
4 Weltminfter, right honourable Honourable Henry Bertie, Efq. 
«Richard Vifeount Bulkeley, brother ‘to Lady wiea 
his father dying, who had ; 
been returned 3 
9. Weftminfter, right honourable | Honourable Henry Bertie, Efg. 
Richard Vifcount Bulkeley 
12. Weftminfter, right honourable 
Richard Vifcount Bulkeley 


Honourable Henry Bertie, Efq. 


GEORGE 
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ANGLESEY. BEAUMARES. 
GEORGE I. 
. Weiftmintter, Owen Meyrick | Honourable Henry Bertie, Efq. 
" Of Bodorgan, Efq. < ; | 
}. Weftmintter, right honourable | Honourable Henry Bertie, Efq. 
Richard Vifcount Bulkeley 


GEORGE II. 
- Weftminfter, Hugh Williams | Sir Watkin Williams Wynne of 


_ of Chefter, Efq. . Wynftay, Bart. 

}. Weftminfter, Sir Nicholas Bayly | Right honourable Richart vitconnt 

of Plas Newydd, Bart. Bulkeley 
-. Weftminfter, John Owen of | Right honourable James Vi(count 

Prefaddfed, Efq. Bulkeley 

1. Weftminfter, Sir Nicholas Bay- | The fame +s 
ly, Bart. 

3. Weftminfter, the fame Richard Price of Faenor, Efq. 


GEORGE Il. 


1. Weftminfter, Owen Meyrick | The fame 
of Bodorgan, Efq. — 
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OF THE 
: d 


SHERIFES of ANGLESEY, 
PROM THe 


Time they were firft appointed: by Ag of Parkament. 


Anno Regni. A.D. 
Henrici R’ CE ‘ap eal ap Fwlkyn of Bodychen, 
VIll. during nie. 
32 Rowland as er Plas Newydd} Bfq.. 154% 
33 Sir Richard Bulkeley, Kt. 1542 ° 
34 John ap Rees ap Llewelyn ap Hwikyn, Efq. 1543 
35 William Bulkeley of Porthamel, Efq. 1544 
36 Rhydderch ap David of Myfyrian, Efq. 1545 
37 Richard Hampton of Henllys, Efq. tiled Sa6 
Edvardi 1s Sir Richard Bulkeley of Baronhill, Kt. _ 1547 
VI. 2 Rowland Griffith of Plas Newydd, Efq. 1548 
4 William Lewis of Prefaddfed, E{q. 1549 
4 David ap Rees ap David ap Gwilym of L] wydiart I550 
’ g Hugh Peake of Caernarfon, Efq. 1551 
6 Sir Richard Bulkeley, Kt. 1552 
7 Rowland Griffith dies, Rees Thomas, Efq. 1553- 


Marie. 1 Thomas Moftyn of Moftyn, Efq; 


1554 

2 John ap Rees ap Llewelyn ap Hwlkyn of Bodychen, ; 
Efq. , 1555 
3 Thomas ap William of Faenol, Efq. 1556 


ak Robert 
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AnsoRegzi. A: 2. . 
4 Robert Bulkeley af Gronant, E.fq. : 1557 
5 William Lewis of Prefaddfed, EG, 1558" 
‘Elizabethe. 1 Lewis ap Owen ap Meurick of Frondég, BG. 1559 
. 2 Sir Nicholas Bagnal of Ireland, Kr, 1560 : 
‘ 3 Sir Richard Bulkeley of Baronhill, Kt. ° = =. —s_1.561 
ao! ® 4 Maurice Griffith of Plas Newydd, Efq. 3 1562: 
: 5 Owen ap Hugh of Bodeon, Efq. . 3563. 
6 Rice Thomas of Aber, Evq. 1564 
7 Richard Owen of Penamynydd, E(q. 1565: 
8 John Lewis of Prefaddfed, Efq. . 1566 
9g David ap Rees ap David ap Gwilym, Efq. Tey. 
10 Richard White of Monachlog, Efq.  . 1568 
11 Rowland Bulkeley of Porthamel, Efg. . 1569 
12 Sir Richard Bulkeley of Baronhill, Kt. 1570 
13 Lewis Owen ap Meurick of Frondég, Efq. 1571. 
14 William Lewis of Prefaddfed, Efq. 1572 
15 Richard Owen of Penmynydd, Efq. ike 


16 John Wynne ap Jenkin ap John of Hirdrefraig; Efq. 1574. 
17 Thomas Moftyn of Moftyn, Efq. 


I 
18 Edward Conway of Bodtryddan, Efq. ae ¥ 
19 Owen Wood of Rhofmor, Efq. 1577 
20 Dr. Ellis Price of Plas Jolyn 1578 - 
21 William Thomas of Aber, Efq. 1579 
22 Owen ap Hugh of Bodean, Efq. 15%0 
23 Hugh Hughes of Plas Coch, Efq. 1581 
24 John Griffith » fg. 1582. 
25 Richard White of Monachlog, Efq. 1583 
26 Thomas Glynn of G}ynilifon, Efq. 1584 
27 Maurice Kyffin of Mainen, Efq. 1585, 
28 Dr. Ellis Price 1586 
29 John Griffith of Trefarthin, Efq. 1587 
30 Thomas Moftyn of Moftyn, Efq. 1538 
31 Richard White of Monachlog, Efq. 1589 
32 Roger Moftyn of Moftyn, E(q. 3590" 
33. Owen Holland of Berw, Ef. f 1594 
4 Hugh ‘Hughes of Plas Soeh, Kf. ' 15g2 
4 Joba Griffith, Ef. 1593 


Richard 


4 
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Anno Regn 


. 36 Richard White of Manachlog, Efq. 


Pierce Lloyd of Gwaredog, Efq. 
Arthur Bulkeley of Coyden, Efq. 
William Glynn of Glynllifon, Efq. 
Richard Bulkeley of Porthamel, Efq, 
Owen Helland of Berw, Efq: — 
Hugh Hughes.ef Plas Coch, Efq. 
Thomas Glynn of Glynllifon, Efq. 
Richard Bulkeley of Perthamel, Efq. 
Pierce Lloyd, fenior, of Lligwy, Efq. 
William Lewis.of Chwaen, Efq. 
William Griffith of Trefarthin, Efq, 
John Lewis of Prefaddfed, Efq. 
Richard Glynn of Glynllifon, Efq. 
Sir Hugh Owen of Bodeon, Kt. 
Thomas Holland of Berw, Efq. 
William Owen of Bodeon, Efq. 

John Bodfell of Bodfell, Efq. 

Pierce Lloyd, junior, of Lligwy, Efq. 
John Wynne Edward of Bodewryd, Efq. 
Owen Wood of Llangwyfan, Efq. 
Richard Meyrick of Bedorgan, Efq. 


Hugh Lewis ap Howel of Llachylched, Efq. 


Richard Williams of Llyfdulas, Efq. 
John Lewis of Prefaddfed, Efq. 
Sir William Glynn of Glynllifon, Kt. - - 
Henry Lloyd of Bodwiney, Efq. 

Hugh Wynne of Moffoglan, Efq, 

Sir Thomas Holland of Berw, Kt: 
Richard Owen of Penmynydd, Efq. 


22 John Bodychen, junior, of Bodychen, Efq, 


William Thomas of Cwyrt, Efq. 
William Griffith of Trefarthin, Efq. - 
Hugh Morgan of Beaumares, Efq. 
Edward Wynne of Bodewryd, Etq. 
Richard Wynne of Rydcroes, Efq, _ 
Thomas Glynn Llifon, Efq. .' _. 


A. fs, 


1594 
1595 
1596 
1997 
1598 
1599 
1600 
1601 
1602 
1603 
1604 
1605 
1606 
1607 
1608 
1609 
161¢e 
1614 
1612 
1613 
1614 
1615 
1616 | 
1617 
1618 
1619 
1620 
1621 
1622 
1623 
1624 
1625 
3626 
1627 
1628 
1629 
_, 1636 
William 
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Anko Regni. A. D 
: 6 William Robinfon of Monachdy, Efq, : 163 
7 Thomas Chedle of Liciniog, E(q. - 1632 

8 William Owen of. Frondég, Efq. 1633 

9 Hugh Owen of Bodowen, Efq. r 1634 

10 Edward Wynne of Bodewryd, Efq. 1635 

11 Robert. Wynne of Tre’r Gof, Efq. - 1636 

12 William Bulkeley of Coyden, Efqy. 81637 
. 13 Pierce Lloyd of Liigwy, Efq. - . ‘e 21638 
14 Richard Bulkeley of Porthamel, Efq. 1639 

15 Owen Wood of Rhofnior, Efq. 1640 

16 Richard Meyrick of Bodorgan, Efq. Ty 164t 

17 Thomas Bulkeley of Cleifiog, Efq. : 31642 

18 Thomas Cheile of Lleiniog, Efq. 1643 

19 William: Bold of Tre’r Dddl, Efq. 1644 

20 Robert Jones of Ddreiniog, Efq. 1645 

21 Robert Jones of Ddreiniog, Bf{q. 1646 
22 Richard Meyrick of Bodorgan, Efq. 1647 | 


23 Richard Meyrick ef Bodorgan, Efq.-. Py 1648 


Caroli If. 1 William Bold of.Tre’r Dddl, Ef. - 1649 
et 2 Owen Wood iof- Rhofmor,, Efg. 1650 
3 Pierce Lloyd of: Istigwy, Bfq. Tae et Oct 
4. Henry Owen of -Moffogian, Efq. . 1652 

5 Rowland. Bulkeley of Porthamel, EM 1653 

6 Hugh Owen of Bodeon, Efq. 1654 

mj William Bold of Tre’r Dadi, Efq. : 3655 

8 Richard Wood of Rhofmor, Efq. . é 16.56 

g Richard Owen of Penmynydd, Efq 1657 

30 Robert lord vifcouat Bulkeley 1658 

11 Henry Lloyd of Bodwiney, Efq. 1659 

ie The fameHenty. Lloyd , - 1660 

13 Thomas Wood ef Rhofmor, E(q, 1661 

14 William Bulkeley of Coyden, Efq. 1662 

15 John Lloyd af Liandegfan, Efg. 1663 

6 Richard Wynac of Penhefkia, Efg. 1664 

17 John Owen of Maethiey, Rifq. 1665 

18 Rowland Bulkeley odiit, Howel Lewis, Efq. 1666 

19 John Owen df Penrhdés, Efq. 1667 


Uu John 
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20 John Glynn of Glynllifon, Efq. 
21 Rowland White of Monachlog, Efq. 
22 Conningfby Williams of Peamynydd, Efq. 
23 Edward Price of Bodowyr, Efq. 
_ 24 Richard Bulkeley of Porthamel, Efg. 
_ 25 Owen Williams of Groesfechan, Efq. 
26 Hugh Williams of Whaen, Efq, 
27 William Meyrick of Bodozgan, Efq 
28 Thomas Wynne of Rydcsoes, Efq. 
29 Thomas Michael of Maen y Dryw, Efq: 
30 Hugh Wynne of Cromlech, Efq. 
31 David Lloyd of Llwydiart, Efq. 
32 Thomas Wynne of Glafcoed, Efq 
33 Rowland Wynne of Porthamel, Efq, 
34 Robert Parry of Amlwch, Efq. 
35 Owen Hughes of Beaumares, Efq. 
36 Owen Bold of Tre’r Ddél, Efq. 
1 Roger Hughes of Plas.Coch, Bfq; 
2 Maurice Lewis of Try{glwyn, Efq,. 
3 William Bulkeley. of Coyden, Efq: 
4 Sir Hugh Owen of Bodowen, Kt: and Bart: 
5 Henry Sparrow of Beaumares, Efq. 
1 John Griffith of Garreglwyd, Efq. 
2 Samuel Hanfon of Bodfel, Efg. - 
3 David Williams of Glanalaw, Efq. 
4 Owen Williams of Carrog, Efq: 
5 William Jones of Pentracth, Efq. 
6 John Thomas of Aber, Efq. 
7 Henry White of Fryars, Efq. 
Gulielmi 8 Hugh Wynne of Tre Iorwerth, Efq. 
II. g William Griffith of Garreglwyd, Efq. 
10 Pierce Lloyd of Llanidan, -Efq. 
11 Francis Edwards of Penhefkin, Ef. 
12 John Williams of Chwaen Ifaf, E{q. 
Annz. 1 John Wynne of Chwaen Wen, Ef} 
2 Robert Owen of Penrhos, Efq. 
3 William Owen of Cremlyn, Efq. 


Jacobi II. 


G ulielmi 


Marie. © 
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here a A.D 
4 Hugh Wynne of. Crottilech, Eq. 1705 
5 Owen Meyrick.of Bodorgan, . Efq. 1706 
6 Owen Roberts of Beaumares, Efq. 1707 
7 John Sparrow of Beaumares, Efq. - 1708 
8 John Griffith of ‘Lianddyfnan, Efq. 1709 
9 William Lewis of Tryfglwyn, Efq. - 1710 
10 John Morris of Gell Lleiniog, Efq. ett 
11 William Roberts of Cacrau, Efq.. ° | 17ts 
12 Thomas Roberts of Bodiar, Efy. 1713 
13 William Lewis of Liyfdulas, Efq.. — 1714 
Georgii ! William Bulkeley of Brynddu, Efq. peei7ts 
J... 2 Maurice Williams-of Hefodgarregog, Efq. 1716 
3 Edward Bayly of Ples. Newydd, Bfq. - GAG ¢ 
4 William Bodve] of Madrin, Bfq. - . a ae 1715 
5 Hugh Hughes of -Plas Coch, Eq. . * 1719 
6 Rice Thomas of Coedalen, Efq.. - -.. +. 1720 
7 Thomas Lloyd of Llanidan, Efqy..) 0s. -. = 1721 
8 Richard Hampton of Heallys, ante hata «5 GPO? 
g William Owen of Penrhos, Efq. 1) °.. 3723 
10 John Griffith of Garreg Lwyd, Ey. =... ajay 
11 John Owen of Prefaddfed, Efq.  Pesethere: 1925 
ae 12 Thomas Rowlands of Caerau, Efq, 3, , 1726 
Georgii Henry Morgan of Henblas, E%. - —- (1727 
IL 2 John Morrié of Celleiniog, Eq... sain 1728 
‘John Williams of Treiarddur, Ela, i. 23).@ 1729 
4 Henry Williams of Trds y Marian, EQ. 1730 
5 Henry Powell of Llangefni, Efg. 1731 
6 Robert Hampton of Henllys, Efq. 1732 
7 William Evans of Trefeilir, Efq. 1733 
8 Robert Bulkeley of Gronant, Efq. 1734 
9 Richard Lloyd of Rhofbeirio, Efq. 1735 
vo Richard Roberts of Bodfuran, Efq. 1736 
41 Edmund Meyrick of Trefriw, Efq. 1737 
12 William Roberts of Bodiar, Efq. 1738 
13 Robert Williams of Penmynydd, Efq. ~ 1739 
14 Robert Owen of Pencraig, Efq. _ 1740° 
ts Rice Williams of Cwyrt, Efq. 1741 


Uua Hugh 
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Anno Regni. AD. 
16 Hugh Jones of Cymunod, Ef. 1742 
17 Hugh Williams of Bryngwyn,- Efq. 1743 
18 Richard Hughes of Tre’r Dryw, Noa 3744 
19 John Nangle of Liwydiarth, Efq- Gate +8745 
20 Henry Williams of Tros y Marian, Efq. : 1746 
21 William Thomas of Glafcoed, Efq. f 1747 
22 William Lewis of Llanddyfnan, Efq.°. <= 1748 
23 Owen Wynn of: Penhetkin, -Efq. “££ yay 
24. Charles Allanfoa of Ddreiniog, ore, 1750 
25 John Lloyd of Hirdrefraig, Efq. ee? 2h yiprer 
26 Charles Bvans-of' Trefeilir, Efq. EW 2 popes 
27 Bodychen: Sparrow of Bodychen, i  S pagg 
28 Richard Hughes of Bodwyn, Efq pw. 1754 
29 Hugh Davies: of. Brynhyrddin, E(q: VE 1755 
30 Charles Allanfon of Ddreiniog, Efq. 1756 
31 John Rowlands of Perthllongdy, oie S wayrs7 
32 Edward Owen of-Penrhos, Efq. _ 3758 
33 Robert Owen of Pencraig, fq.” 1759. 
34 Robert Lloyd of Fregaian, Efq, '' ¢ 1760 
Georgii 1 Francia Lieyd of Monachdy, Efq: "3961 
iN. 2, Hugh Barlow of -Penrhos, Efq. : ay, 34. G2. 
3 Felix Feaft of Hodiew, Efq ° = °  * ‘ "1763 
4 John Lewis of ‘Lianfihanget, Eig ee.) 
§ Herbert Jones df Llynon, by, Ma of ~ _w9bs 
6 Hugh Williams of ek Fry,’ Bae ‘ iz ” 1766, 

re) 

ONG ae A Mi 3 

I a" ae® 

: po ¢& OTA. 
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“TE aowen | 
Shy: Sagi None owen raed © eer © eek Od OF 
| OF THE ; ; 
BENEFICED CLERGY of the Ifle of ANGLESEY, 


FROM FHE 


Time of King Henry VIH; with an Account of the Value im 
the King’s Books, Patronage, &c. of the feveral Livings. 


-ABERFPRAW. | 
A ReGtory---St.Beuhos-rthe Prefentation thereof in the Prinee of Wales, 


| Le m» &. 
-§Henry VIH.: 20 15 10. 
Vahued, Tempore, sm heth 26 ag 


' Inffitutier. 
1560 R. Richard Murien 
Anguft 7, 1573 Henry Williams, Clerk, per mortem R.Murien 


June 29, 1604 John Thomas, M.A. per mortem H.W. He was bro- 
ther to Sir William Thomas of Aber, Ke. 
Mareh 29, 1643 Thomas Hughes, B. A. per mortem J.T. 
1660 Richard Rowlands, Clerk, per mortem T. H. 
Sept. 29, 1694 John Jones, B.A. per mortem R.R. He was a Merion~ 
yddfhire man 
OAob. 28, 1709 Hugh Wynne, M. A. per mortem J. J. 
OGob. 8, 1715 Owen Hughes, M.A. andB.L.L. He was chancel- 
lor of Bangor | 
1740 Thomas Owen, M.A. per mortem O. H, 
Feb. 155 1754 Hugh Williams, M. A. per mortem T. O. ° 
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LLANBADRIG. 


A Vicarage in the -Prince’s Gifts ; ‘ 


© o> 


fe 
Henry VII. 
| Valued, Tempore, } elisabeth d 
1546 Wf Ugh Powel, Clerk 
John Hanton, Clerk 
June 27> 1614 William Hughes, M. A. per mortem J. H. 
Michael Roberts, M.A; after D. D. and fome time 
principal of Jefus-College in Oxford 
Thomas Williams, M. A. 
Odober 16, 1663 David Lloyd, M. A. per mortem'T. W. 
* July 5, 1691 William Wynne, B. A. per mortem D. Li. 
3712 Owen Davies, Clerk, per refion. W. W. 
David Jones, Clerk, per depriv. O. D. 
Jan. 17,1729-30 Owen Davies, Clerk, per mortem D. J. 
_ April 7, 1743 Robert Pugh, A. B.. per mortem O. D, 
March 30, 1749 Hugh Parry, per mortem R. P, 


ae 
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LLANBEULAN. 


A Reétory, in the Bifhop’s Gift, hath five Chapels under it; viz. 
Lianfaelog, Llachylebed, Ceirchiog, Llanerchmedd, and Tal y Llyn. 


fi ER CE 
Henry VIII. 23 6 8 
VANE Sig lad be, setae ey’ 
Taftitution. 
‘Organ: Hughes, Clerk. 

Jan. 23, 1542 John Powell, Clerk, per mortem M. H.. 
Auguft 6, 1548 Humphrey. ap Richard ap John,, Clerk, per mortem J.P- 
. June 29, 1587 Hugh Edwards, M. A. 

March 19, 1609 Edmund Griffith, M. A. per mortem prior. incumb. 

* May 16,1617 William Hil, D.D. pfer-mortem E.G. 

Evan Lloyd, M. A. 

' Thomas Cefar, D. D. fon of Sir scar SING, thafter 
ef the rolls 

John Kenrick, M. A. 

- April 22,.1635 John Griffith, M. A. per mortem J. K..---He was bro- 
ther of Dr.. William Griffith of Garreglwyd, chan- 
cellor of Bangor and St. Afaph 

July 4, 1635 The faid John Griffith was re-inftituted, Bs: prefeate 

Michael Evans, B. D; 

Dec. 31,.1670. Evan Hughes, M. A. . 

June 3, 1682. Henry Williams, M. A. | ' 

Bifhop Evans,. 1 commendam : 

July 9, 1713 Jenkin Evans, Clerk, per cefGon.epi/c. 

Dec. 1, 1746 Hogh-Hughes, M.A. afterwards D. D.. and dean of. 

Bangor, per mortem J. E. 

Dec. 22, 1753 Thomas Lloyd, M. A. afterwards D..D, and dean of. 

. Bangor, per mortem H. H. 
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LLANDEGFAN- 


A Reory, in the eke ape Gift, bath one Chapel under it, 
. Beaumares Church. . 


Le sad. 
- §Henry VIII. 20 0 o 
Valued, Tempore, , feo 19 11 8 
Inftitution. 
Rthur Bulkeley, D.D. afterwards bifhop of Bangor 
Nov. 29, 1544 John Bulkeley, D. D. per ceffon A. B. 
“ June 14, 1545 John Lewis, a#as Vaughan, per mortem J. B. 
July 2, 1555 Lewis ap John, Clerk, per mortem J. V. inftituted per 
dean and chapter 
March 25, 1573 Rowland Bulkeley, deacon, per mortem L. J. peetaied 
by Sir Richard. Bulkeley 
* July 12, 1592 The faid Rowland Bulkeley inftituted again 
March 4, 1593 Launcelot Bulkeley, Ms A. afterwards archbifhop of 
Dublin. 
March 15, 1619 John Lloyd, M. A. on the promotion of L.B. to the 
| archbithopric of Dublin 
July 10, 1626 Rowland Chedle; M. A. per mortem J. LI. 
“ William Williams, M. A. a Denbighthire gentleman, 
of Pont y Gwyddel 
Peter ha M. A. a Flintthire gentleman, of Gop 
foe 5. 1683 John Jones, M. A. afterwards D. D. and dean of Bangor 
June 27, 1700 Kenrick Eyton, M.A. a Metionyddthire gentleman, 
per ceffon. J.J. D.D. - 
| April 2, 1720 Thomas Bean, B. A. per mortem K, E: 
March 30, 1733 Richard Ingram, Clerk, per mortem T’. B. 
‘March 11, 1737 John Lewis, A: M. per cefion R. 1. 
1743 John Hughee, A. B. per mortem J. L. 
Nov. 16, 1754 John Hughes, A.B. per mortem J. H. 
1762 William Griffith, A.M. per mortem J. H.---«-Nevet 
inftituted 
Dec. 3, 1762 Thomas Owen, M. A. per mortem J. H. 
April 20, 1763 Richard Williams, B.A. per mortem T, O; 
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LLANDDEUSANT. 


A Reory, in the Bifhop’s Gift, hath two Chapels under it; viz. 
Lian Babe and Lianfairynghornwy. 


‘Le hs. ed. 
Henry VIII. 20 16 2 


Valued, Tempore, } elinsbeth 2017 & 


Inftitution. 
Rthur Bulkeley, D. D. afterwards bithop of 
| Bangor 
Otober 16,1543 Thomas Bulkeley, LL. B. per cefion epife. Bulkeley 
Oober 17,1570 William Griffith, Clerk, per mortem T. B.- 
March 22, 1587 Robert Morgans, M. A. per refign. W. G. 
January 3, 1591 Richard Brickdale, Clerk, per depriv. R. M. 
Bifhop Bayly, in commendam 
Odober g, 1626 Richard Hughes, M.A. per cefton. epifc. 
Michael Evans, M. A. 
Oober 13,1670 John Edwards, M. A. 
Auguft 23, 1687 Richard Hughes, ‘Clerk 
January 10,1693 William Hughes, M. A. per mortem R. He 
July 4, 1707 William Price, B. A. per mortem W. HH. ~ 
June 16, 1713 Owen Lloyd, M.A. per cefion. W. P. 
Feb. 25, 1731-2 William Morgan, A. B. per ceffon. O. LI. 
July 1742 Robert Foulkes, per mortem W.M. ‘aad 
Dec. 29, 1746 Stephen Williams, A. B. per cefion.R.F. 
Auguft 6, 1762 Bulkeley a rag A.B. per mortem S. W. 
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LLANDYFRYDOG. 


A. Rettory, in the ‘Bifhop’s Gift, hath one Chapel -under it ;: viz. 
Lianfibangel Tre'r Bardd. 


i. 
Henry VIII. 14 7 
Valued, Tempere, q elisabeth 14 10 


Tpfiturion. 
Obn Robins, Clerk 

ae 22, 1550 Reynald ap Griffith, Clerk, per refign. J. R. 

July 12,1569 Rowland Thomas, LL.D. per mortem R.G. 

Nov. 13, 4570 John Rowlands, Clerk, ger refgn.-R. Th. 

Nov. 11, 1577 Robert Morgan, A.M. per mortem J. R.. 
March 22, 1987. William Grifich, Clerk, ger refigny R. M. 

May 23, 1609 Robert Prichard, M.A. per meetent G.- 

1623 Robert Marth, Clerk ~ 
* ——— Jones, Clerk 
Humphrey Vaughan, Clerk 
July 15, 1670 Rowland Morgan, M. A. 
-1678 Nicholas Stodart, Clerk 

May 19, 1691 Owen. Davies, M. A. per ceffion, N.S. 

July 17, 1708 Owen Lloyd, LL. B. fer mortem O. D.: 
‘January 2, 1715 Francis Griffith, M.A. sper mortem 0; nldes 
Feb. 20, 1722-3 Lewis Davies, B.A. per mortem ¥. Goats 
Feb.19,1749-50 Nicholas Owen, Ma A. oe mortem.L. D. 
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LLIANDDYFNAN. 


A Re@ory, iw the Bithop’s Gift, hath: three Chapels under. it; viz. 
Llanfair Mathafarn Extbaf, Llanbedr and Pentraeth. 


Le fk 
HenryVIII. 40 0 o 
| Valued, Fempores } ri zabeth es 6 8 
Inftitution. 
Illiam Hughes, B. LL. 
Sept. 26, 1565 Richard Brigdal, Clerk, per mortem W. H. 
Feb. 28, 1591 Rowland Bulkeley, Clerk 
Nov. 13, 1593 Lancelot Bulkeley, M.A. per mortem R.B.. 
Dec. 18, 1619. John Bayly, M. A. on the ceffion of L. B. bone made 
) _ atchbifhop of Dublin 
Sept. 5, 1620 Rowland Chedle, B. A. per rofign. J.B. 
April 8, 1622 Hugh Griffith, B. LL. 
January 13,1636 Thomas Bulkeley, B.A. per reign. H.G. 
May 20, 1642 Thomas Meredith, M. A. per mortem T.B. 
> Nov. 19, Robert Morgan, D. D. afterwards ae of Bangor, 
per reign. T. M. 
Nov. 4, 1672 Edward Wynne, M. A. 
Joho Ellis, D. D. of Yftymllyn in Cactnarvonfhire © 
Bifhop Humphreys, t# commendam 
Nov. 6, 1701 Robert Morgan, Clerk, per ceffion. epife. 
Bithop Evans, in commendam 
1715 Bifhop Hoadley, im commendam 
1721 Bifhop Reynolds, sm commendam 
1723 Bithop Baker, in commendam 
11728 Bifhop Sherlock, i commendam 
1734 Bifhop Cecil, in commendam 
1737 Bithop Herring, tn commendam 
1743 Bifhop Hutton, in commendam 
1747 Bifhop Pearce, s commendam 
1756 Bifhop Egerton, in commendam 


Xx 2 
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LLAN ELIAN. 


A Reétory, in the Bifhop’s Gift, hath three Cha under it; viz.. 
Coedane, Rhofpeirio and Bodewryd. 


f- as. ie. 
Henry VIII. 14 1 8 
Valued, Tempore, $ welizabeth 13.3 8 


Inftitution. 


1560 He ap Rhees, Clerk 
June 13, 1573 sean David Lloyd, Clerk, per mortem. 


May 29, 1577 Hugh Burch w M. A. per mortem H. Lk 
May 15, 1602 Morgan Davies, Clerk, per refgn. H. B. 
May 13, 1603 John Liewelin, Clerk, per refgn.M.D. - 
- Auguft 29, 1612 Robert Prichard, M. A. per mortem J. LI. 
John Lloyd, M.A. 
March 15, 1619 William Lloyd, M.A. per refign. J. LI. | 
Rowland Lloyd, M. A, 
Owen Williams, Clerk. 

May 2, 1687 Thomas Vaughan, M, A. 
June 15, 1699 Richard Jones, Clerk, per ceffon. T. V. 
Nov. 11, 1704 John Owen, B.A. ees R. J. 

July 25, 17 illiam Lloyd, B. A mortem J. O. 

July 24, the Robert Jones, B. A. Mia the Ww LI. 

Auguft 14,1762 John Jones, B. Ai per refign. R. J. 
June 8, 1765 Thomas Vincent, A.M. per. ceffun. J. k. 
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LLAN EUGRAD. 
&. Re@ory, in the Bifthop’s Gift, hath under it one Chapel ; 3 Viz. 


Lifanallgo. . 
d. 


£. 8. @, 
Henry VIII. II 
Valued, Tempore, RCRD 4 Il 4 
Tiftitution.. 
YIlliam Nant, Clerk’ 
Auguft 2, 1550. Richard ap Evan, Cterk; per mortem WN. 
William Griffith, Clerk, per deprivat. R. ap E. conjugaté 
Auguft 9, 1574 The faid William Griffith, per mortem R. ap E. 
Dec. 16,.1592 Richard Pulefton, .M. A.. per- mortem W.G.. 
Sept. 1, 1592. David. Rowlands, Clerk, per refgn. R.P. He was 
brather.of bifhop Rowlands 
Dec. 4, 1610 Hugh Griffith, Clerk, per mortem D. R. 
Nov. 5» 1637 Robert Griffith, M.A, per refgn. H.G. 
Payn, Clerk 
Hugh Hum hreys, M:A 
June 8, 1668 onal Wood, Clerk, fon “of Arnold Wood of Holy- 
head,' Gentleman - 
Feb. 17, 1668 Edward Wynne, Clerk, ales morten O. W. He was 
fon of John Wynne of Bodewryd, Efq. . 
Nov. 5, 1670 Richard Hughes, Clerk, per cefion. E. W.. 
Q&tober 21,1 687. maAees Jones,..M.A. a Denbighthire man, per ceffion 


May 29, 1697 Fae Prichard, ‘M.A. per cefioa M.J.. He was a 
Merionyddfhire man, and had been fchoolmafter of 
Béaumares {chool ~ 
June 30,-1704 Rowland Griffith, Clerk, per cefion. F. P. 
Nov. 8, 1712. William Wynne, B.A. per mortem R.G. | 
March 17, 1717 Hugh Jones,. 'M. A. per mortem W.W. 
QGéober 1, 1735 Robert Jones, B. A. per ceficn. H. J. 
July 24, 1739 Lewis et Date, per cefion. R. J. . 


ga MONA ANTIQUA RESTAURATA. 


LLANGADWALADR. 


A Rectory, in the Lord-Chancellor's Gift; hath one Chapel. under it; - 
viz. Lianfeirion. 


Lid. 
Henry VIII. 16 7 a1 


Valued, uy empore, ee 16 9 6 


Tnifticutien. 
Owland Meyrick, confugat. & deprivat. He was 
afterwards bifhop of Bangor 
June 9, 1554 Thomas Jones, Clerk, per deprivat. R. M. conjugat. 
March 14, 1572 Richard Williams, Clerk, per mortem T. J. 
April 7, 1601 Owen Glynne, D. D. per mortem R. W. 
March 28, 1615 John Arthur, M. A. per mortem O.G. 
April 7, 1627 Robert Marth, M. A. 
Francis Meyrick, M. A. of Bodorgan 
Sept. 11, 1668 Lewis Coytmor, M. A. of Llanfairfechan 
Hugh Wynne, M. A. of Menechtyd 
Peter Wynne, M. A. of Gop 
February 6,1683 Owen Davies, M. A. 
May 19, 1691 Nicholas Stodart, Clerk 
Nov. 22.1722 John Ellis, M. A. of Bodlew 
March 10, 1723 William Williams, a South-Wales man, per mortem J.E: 
Nov. 29, 1725 Morgan Lewis, B, A. per mortem W. W. 
Mar. 11,1730-1 Rowland Hughes, per mortem M. L. 
February 8,1762 Oweri Parry, LL. B. per mortem R. H. 
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LLANGEFNI. 


A Redory, in _the Bifhop’s Gift, hath one Chapel wader it 5 vig.. 
Ire Gaian. 


fas 
: - (Henry. VIII. 9 13 
eer BeBe Jee g 10 


i hel 


NaS 


Inftitution. 
Ugh Clement, Clerk 
Thomas Bulkeley, LL. B. 

_ Nov. 4, 1570 George Smith, LL.B. per mortem T. Be - 
Sept. 14, 1608 William Hughes, M. A. per mortem G.S.. 
O@ober 20, 1614 Robert Griffith, Clerk, per reign. W.H,. 

OGtober 4, 1619 Owen Jones, M.A. per cefion. R.G 
1660 Owen Hughes, Clerk 

Sept. 18, 1669 Rowland Lloyd, M.A. 

Sept. 23, 1689 Robert Owen, Clerk, per mortem R..LI.. 

July 17, 1707 Roger Morgan, M. A. per mortem R.O: 

May 28, 1723 Rowland Johnfon, per mortem R. M. 
Jan.17,1729-30 William Evans, M.A. per ceffion. R. J. 
Feb. 28, 1731-2 Owen Lloyd, M.A. per cefion. W.E. 
Mar. 21,1740-1 Andrew Edwards, A. M. per ceffion. O. LI. 

July 10, 1753 John Lewis, B.A. per ceffon. A.E. 
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: LLANGEINWEN. 


A Reétory, in the. Eatl of Pembroke’s Gift, hath one Chapel under it’; 
viz. ‘Lian Gaffo. — 
| - & @. 
“my: i Henry VIII. 
Valued, Tempore, )eiearenn ' 19 1 2 


“Enfiitution. a 
Enry Symmonds, Clerk‘ 
June 5, 1564. Humphrey Brigdale, Clerk, per mortem H. Se 
.Auguft 31, 1573 Owen Owens, M.A. per refign. H. B. 
May 4, 1593 Owen Jones, Clerk, per mortem’ O.O. 
.March.6, 1603 Robert White, B.A. afterwards D. D. 
‘Edward Wynne, D. D. 
Owen Davies, M. A. 
augha 2,1708 Thomas Holland of Ber Clerk, per mortem O. D. 
1747 Edward Jones, A.M. per mortem T. H. 
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HEN EGLWY‘S. 


A. ee ‘in the ey Si ti; one Chapel under it; viz. 
r pai. 


Valued, Tempore, aay a Pe 9 3 4 
Inftitution. 
Ohn ap William, Clerk 
Feb. 13, 1551 William Glynn, D.D. per mortem J. ap W. (after- 
wards bifhop) 
May 17, 1558 John Rowland, Clerk, per ceffion epic. 
January 2, 1578 Thomas Pace Clerk, per mortem J.R. 
Sept. 25, 1583. William Owen, Clerk, per cefion. T. P. 
Oober 17,1605 Hugh Thomas, Clerk, per ceffon. W. O. 
June 22, 1632 William Langford, M. A. per mortem H.T. 
March 5, 1632 William Stodart, Clerk of Treganwy, per refign. W.L. 
Thomas Jones, Clerk 
July 12, 1662 Hugh Hughes, Clerk of Bodffordd 
William Williams, M. A. changed it with John Row- 
lands, brother of Richard Rowlands of Aberffraw 
May 4, 1668 John Rowlands, B. A. 
Humphrey Humphreys, M.A. afterwards bifhop of 
Bangor 
Rowland Williams, M. A. Vicar of Caernarvon 
May 14, 1684 Hugh Johnfon, Clerk, per mortem R. W. 
O@ober 24,1691 William Hughes, M. A. per cefion. H. J. 
January 10,1693 John Jones, B. A. per cefion. W. Hi. 
Oétober 1, 1694 Hugh Griffith, M. A. per ceffon. J. J. 
O@ober 2, 1712 Henry Thomas, B. A. per mortem H. G. 
Feb, 11, 1745-6 Robert Evans, A. B. per mortem H. T, 


Yy 
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LLANIDAN. 


A Vicarage, in Lord Bofton’s Gift, bath three Chapels ander it; viz. 
Lian Edwen, Llanddaniel F 4b, and Llanfair y Cwmmrwd. 


Jt, fn a 
Valued, Tempore, Jennies $2° °° 
Inftitution. 
| Avid ap Rees, Clerk of Bodowyr: he was an- 
ceftor by the mother of the Johnfons of Llanidan 
Gregory ap Llewelyn, Clerk 
June 1, 1554 Lewis ap Evan ap Robert, Clerk, per privat. G. Ll. 
conjugat. 
January 11,1579 Jafper Price, A.M. of Bodowyr, per mortem L.E. 
Feb. 13, 1581 The faid Jafper Price, re-inftituted on the queen's pre- 
fentation 
-1626 Lewis Wiliams, A.M. per mortem J. P. 
1666 Henry Williams, A. M. per mortem L.W. He was fon 
of Thomas Williams, Clerk, rector of Llanfadwra 
Decem. 3, 1683 John Davies, M. A. per ceffon. H. W. 
Oétober 2, 1696 Henry Rowlands, Clerk, per mortem J. D. 
1723 Hugh Wynne, LL.B. per mortem H.R. 
Jan.14,1730-1 Lewis Hughes, Clerk, per ceffon. H. W. LL. D. 
Feb. 5, 1732-3 Robert Lewis, A. M. per mortem L. H. 
Mar. 16,1747-8 Robert Hughes, A.B. per ceffon. R.L. 
Nov. 2, 1756 Henry Rowlands, A. M. per mortem R. 1H 


6 
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NEW BOROUGH. 
 A-ReGory, in the Lord-Chancellor's Gift. =; 


i: S od 
Henry VIII. 10 1 
| Valued Tompere, } Eteweth shoe 
Inftitutioa. ; : 
; Ugh ap Robert, Clork — 
June 9, 1554 Robert ap Hugh, Clerk, per privat. H.R. con- 
 Sugats 
May 29, 1596 Edmund Griffith, M. A. pet mortem R. H. 
June 26, 1610 Robert White, M. A. after D. D. per cefien. E. G. 
John Davies, M, A. 
Sept. 115 1695 Hugh Griffith, M. A: pér mbrtem J. D. 
Robert Humphreys, M. A. a Merionyddthire man 
June 14,1705 Evan Jones, M. A. per eeffon. R. H. 
1722. William Williams, M. A. per mortem E. J. - 
June 13, 1746 Edward Jones, A.M. ger norton WW, 
Jan. 9,.1746-7 Owen Jones, B.A. per coffer. En Jo. 


_* 


Yy2 
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PENYMYNYDD. 
A Prebend of the Cathedral Church of pret is in the Bifhop’s Gift. 


, £ 
a 2% - . Henry VIII. aie : 
<@ ok “Sek ere: ) linsbeth 8 74 
Inftitution. — ; 
| Pilliam Powel, Clerk: . 
Henry Bow lands, tithe of Bangor, iz com- 
mendam 
- Robert White, D. D. 
' Simon Lloyd, Clerk . © 
Gethin, Clerk 
- . Owen Davies, M.A 
>. ' John Williams, .M. A.: 
Robert Wynne, M..A. . 
Nov. 12,1720 Owen Hughes, chancellor of Bangor 
Feb. 18, 1740-1 Owen Lloyd, -¢hasicellor of Bangor 
March 29, 1743 Hugh.Hughes, A.M. . 
May 10,1750 Peter Maurice, A. M. sfereats D. D. an cee of 
Bangor 


1759 Egerton Leigh, M. A. per mortem P. M. 
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RHOSCOLYN. 


A Re@ory, in the Bithop’s Gift, hath two Chapels under it; viz. 
Lilanfair yn Neubwll and Llanfibangel -y Traeth. 


£.0 3.4. 


7 Henry VIII. 10 6 8 
Valued, Tempore, Fetes 10 5 0 


Inftitution. 
J Mliam Glynn, D. D. made afterwards bithop 
May 18, 1558 Hugh Powel, Clerk, per ceffon. epife. 
July 13, 1583 Richard Williams, Clerk, per mortem H. P. 
Auguft 21, 1601 Henry Parry, B.D. per mortem R. W. 
January 7, 1606 Owen Hughes, M.A. and B. LL. per refign. H. P. 
February 1,1613 Owen Glynn, D. D. per mortem O. H. 
. April 26, 1615 Evan Lloyd, M.A. per mortem O.G. a Denbighhhire 
man 
April 29, 1663 Edmund Griffith Lloyd, Clerk 
Lewis Williams, M. A. of Glan y Gors 
July 4,. 1671 John Gunnis, Clerk, a Caernarvonfhire man 
June 3; 1672 John Jones, A.M. afterwards D.D. and dean of 
Bangor 
Richard Hughes, Clerk 
Sept. 15, 1708 Hugh Wynne, M. A. per mortem R. H. 
January 6, 1709 Simon Langford, M.A. a Denbighthire man, Fwipsii 
fron H.W. 
Feb. 22, 1736-7 Thomas Owen, M.A. per mortem S. L. 
Sept. 22, 1753 William Griffith, B. A. per mortem T.O. 
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LLANRHUDDLAD. 


A Reétory, in the Bithop’s Gift, hath two Chapels under it ; vid. 
Lianflewyn and Llanrbwydrus. 


as 6. 
, Henry VII. 14 11 6 
Valued, Tempore, Elizabeth 4% 8 


Inftitution: 


Homas Bulkeley, Clerk 
May 19, 1470 Hugh Morgan, LL. B. per mortem T. B. 
Auguft 16, 1574 John Price, Deacon, per mortem H. M. 
May 27, 1616 Griffith Hughes, M. A. per mortem J. P. 
May 5, 1627 Thomas Cefar, M. A. per cefion. epifc. He was fon 
of Sir Julius Cefar, mafter of fhe rolls 
April 15, 1633 Hugh Williams, B.D. per mortem T.C. D. D. 
October 8, 1670 Edward Price, M.A. per mortem H.W. D.D. He 
was of Llanllugan in Montgomerythire 
January 8, 1671 Thomas Davies, M. A, 
1689 David Lioyd, Clerk 
June 21, 1699 Henry Jones, Clerk, per mortem D. LI. 
June 30, 1704 Francis Prichard, M. A. per mortem H. J. 
Dec. 22, 1704. Ambrofe Lewis, Clerk, per mortem F.P. 
January 1, 1729 David Doulben, M. A. per mortem A. Li 
_ Feb. 7, 1730 Edward Bennet, per cefion. D. D. 
March 17, 1755 John Hughes, Clerk, per mortem E. B. 
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LLANSADWRN. 
A Rettory, in the Bithop’s Gift. 


TEER IE § 
Henry VIII. 9 6 8 
Valued. J cxpere, } Elizabeth 718 6 
Inftitution. ; 
Hliam ap David ap Thomas, Clerk 
June 5, 1582 ‘ John Richards, M. A. per mortem W.D.T. 
January 3. 1588 John ap Llewelyn, Clerk, per refign. J. R. 


May 13; 1603 Robert Sherman, Clerk, per rejign. J. Ll. 
Sept. 30, 1603 Hugh Lloyd, M. A. per mortem R. S. 
Auguft 19,1609 Hugh Griffith, Deacon, per ceffon. H. LI. 
May.28, 1611 Robert Griffith, M. A. per ceffon. H. G. 
Nov. 5, 1617 Hugh Griffith, Clerk, per refign. R. G. 
January 8, 1635 Thomas Williams, M. A. per reign. H.G. LL.D. 
John Rowlands, Clerk, changed with 
May 4, 1668 William Williams, M.A. He was {choolmafter of 
Beaumares fchool, a younger fon of Williams 
of Pont y Gwyddel in Denbighhhire 
Henry Williams, M. A. 
Robert Humphreys, M. A. 
Otober 28,1691 Robert Owen, Clerk, per ceffcn. R. H. 
July 5, 1707 Owen Lloyd, A. M. per mortem R.O. 
Mar. 1, 1741-2 Robert Lewis, A. M. per mortem Q. LI. 
Nov. 3, 1747 Nicholas Owen, A. M. per ceffon. R. L. 
Feb. 20,1749-50 John Ellis, LL. B. per cefion. N. O. 
April 20, 1750 Edward Foulkes, A. B. per cefion. J. E. 
April 4, 1754 Henry Parry, A.B. per ceffon. E. F. 
July 20, 1764 Henry Williams, A.B. per mortem H. P. 


i 
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TREFDRAETH. 


A Reétory, in thé Bithop’s Gift, hath one Chapel under it; viz. 
, Liangwyfen. 


be Se d. 
HenryVIII. 14 8 10 


Valued, Tempore, Elisabeth 14 9 9} 


Inftitution, 


Ewis ap Gwrgene, Clerk 
Dec. 11, 1546 David Owen, Clerk, per mortem Li: G. 
June 26, 1561 Hugh Morgan, LL. B. per mortemD.O.  - 
Auguft 7, 1564 David Lloyd ap Meredydd, Clerk 
Henry Rowlands, bifhop of Bangor, in-commendant 
Dec. 30, 1606 Henry Parry, B.D. per ceffion. epife. 
Avguft 18, 1618 John Meredydd, M. A. per ceffon. Lud. Bayly epifc.” 
William Hill, D. D. He married bithop Bayly’s 
daughter 
Bifhop Bayly, in commendam, again 
‘Sept. 30, 1626 Griffith Williams, D.D. per ceffon. epife. He was after 
dean of Bangor, and bifhop of Offory in Ireland 
: David Lloyd, D. LL. 
July 16, 1642 Robert Morgan, B.D. per refign. D. LI. 
William Lloyd, M. A. 
May 5, 1668 Hugh Humphreys, M. A. . 
Lewis Lloyd, M. A. a Caernarvonfhire gentleman 
Sept. 10, 1702 Hugh Wynne, M. A. per mortem L. LI. 
Sept. 30, 1715 Owen Hughes, B. LL. and M. A. per mortem H. W. 
Feb. 18, 1740 Hugh Hughes, A.M. per mortem O. H. 
Nov. 16, 1744 William Hughes, A. B. per cefion. H. H. 
Nov. 2, 1747 Robert Lewis, A. M. afterwards chancellor of Bangof, 
per mortem W. H. 
April 5, 1766 Thomas Bowles, D. D. per mortem R. L. 


LLANTRISANT. | 


A Rectory, in the Bithop’s Gift, hath four Chapels under it; viz. 
Lilechcynfarwy, Keidio, Gweredag, and Llanilibio. 


Leetse a 
Henry VII. 26 0 o 
Valued, Tempore, cae 25.10 © 
Inftitution. 
Obert Piggot, Clerk 
Sept. 24, 3556 Thomas Yale, D. LL. per refiga.R. P. 
March 18, 1577 John Price, M. A. per mortem T.Y. 
January 20,1578 Francis Broughton, M. A. per refign. J. P. 
March 35, 3594 Richard Gwynn, M. A. per refign. F.B. 
March 15, 1613 William Prytherch, M. A. per refgn.R.G. 
Sept. 30, 1620 John Bayly, M.A. per mortem W.P. He was fon off 
bifhop Bayly 
Griffith Hughes, Clerk 
May 8, 1626 Hugh Williams, M. A. (after D.D.) per mortem G. H. 
OGober 7, 1670 Edward Wynne, M.A. of elite per mortem H.W. 
D.D. 


Robert Wynne, M. A. 
Nov. 10, 1720 William Hughes, B. A. per mortem R. Ww. 
Dec. 28, 1744 John Owen, LL. B. per cefion. W. H. afterwards chan- 
cellor of Bangor 
Novem. 8, u753 John Ellis, LL. B. per mortem J O. archdeacon of 
Merioneth 
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LLANFACHRETH. 


A Retory, in the Bithop’s Gift, hath two Chapela under it; viz. 
——- Llanengbenedl and Llanfigel. 


; i 322d. 
Henry VUT. 16 0 o 


Maa: Tempore, eis 14 {1 0 


Tnftitution. 
Organ Hughes, Clerk . 
January 23,1542 William ap Robert, Clerk, per mortem M.H. 
June 18, 1566 Richard Bulkeley, deacon of Gronant, per mortem WR. 
- Henry Rowlands, bifhop of Bangor, i: commendam 
Dec. 30, 1606 Owen Hughes, M.A. and LL.B. per ceffion: epife.. 
March 5, 4613 Henry Parry, B.D. per mortem O.H.. He was de- 
® ’ fcended from one of the fons of Richard Owen Tudor 
of Penmynydd, a learned man, and grandfather to 
the late eminent divine Dr.. Maurice, chaplain to his 
grace archbifhop Sancroft 
William Owen, Clerk.. He married Me. Parry’s widow; 
was fon of David Owen of Penmynydd, Efq. 
June 14, 1645 Robert Lloyd, Clerk, a Denbighthire man, per mor- 
tem W.. O. 
Wilkam Williams, Clerk eee 
Rice Williams, Clerk, afterwards rector of Llandwrog 
May 1, 1668. Thomas Hughes, M.A. per ceffon. R.. W.. 
Lancelot Bulkeley, B.D. per cefion.T.H. He was. 
fon of William Bulkeley of Coyden, Efq. 
Nov. 3, 690 Plerce Lewis, M.A. per ceffion. L. B. 
Nov. 3, 1693 John Anwyl, B. A. per ceffon. P. L. 
June 15,1699 Evan Griffith, M. A. per mortem J. A. 
April 8, 1703, William Wynne, M. A. per ceffon. E. G. 
Feb. 13,1705 Jenkin Evans, B.A. 4South-Wales man, per mort. WW. 
October 14,1713 Fh Vincent, A.M, a Merionyddfhire man, per cef. J.E. 
June 45, 1738 Richard Williams, B. A. per mortem T. V. 
Jan. 10,1749-50 Henry Maurice, B. A. per mortem R. W. 
Joly 29, 1763 James Vincent, M. A. per mortem H..M..’ 
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LLANFAETHLU. 
A Reétory, in the Bithép’s Gift, hath one Chapel under it; viz. 


Llanfwrog. 
PGE £& 
Henry VIII. 17 0 © 
Valued, Tempore, S iticeberh 17 a7 ane 
Inftitution. | 
Ohn Hughes, Clerk ae 


_ May 30, 1544 William Griffith, Clerk, per mortem J. H. 
July 13, 1554. Richard ap Evan, Clerk, per privat. W. G. conjugat. 
May 13, 1558 Richard ap Evan, aforefaid, Clerk 
‘William -Griffith, Clerk 
Dec. 30, 1587 Richard Glynn, M. A. per mortem W.G. 
Bifhop Bayly, .12 commendam 
Sept. 18, 1619 Thomas Davies, M.A. per ceffion. epifc. 
John Griffith, M. A. 
‘Rowland Chedle, D.D. a Chefhire man 
Owen Lewis, Clerk, of Gweredog 
- William Lewis, Clerk ° 
July 11, 1671. Edward Price, M. A. a Montgomerythire man 
. \ ‘Robert Foulks, M. A. a Denbighthire man, an eminent 
' phyfician 
June 7, 1683 Henry Williams, M. A. 
Nov. 7, 1704 Hugh Griffith, M. A. per mortem H. W. 
_ Nov. 27, 1712 Jenkin Evans, B. A. per mortem H.G. - 
July 9, 1713 Henry Williams, M. A. per ceffon. J. E. 
July 15, 1741 Humphrey Jones, A.M. per mortem H. W. 


¢ 
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A Rettory, in the Bithop’s Gift, bath ort Chepel-undec ‘itj' viz. 
Lianddygwel, fallen to tuins many years fince. 


‘Le oS. ae 
ac ve Henry VINE. xi x1 
zs, Velutd, Tohpore, } Elisabeth peters 4 
Inftitution. 
Ugh Clement, Clerk =~ 
William Prytherch, Clerk 
Dec. 14,156: Hugh Willianss, alias Coydane, Clerk, per mortem 
W. P. cha 
February 8,1581 William Meyrick, LL.B. ger mortem H.C. — 
William Prytherch, M. A. 
1623 Rowland Chedle, D. D. 
January 6, 1639 Edmund Price, M. A. per refign.R.C. D.D. 
January 11,1643 Robert Lloyd, B A. per mortem B. P, 
March 20, 1645 Henry Evans, M. A. per coffon. R. LI. 
David Lhoyd, M.A. - 
June 25, 1691 Robert Humphreys, M. A. ger mortem D. LI. * 
March 27, 1610 Thomas Jones, B.A. per mortemR. H. 
January 8, 1730 Richard Bulkeley, B. A. per mortem T, J. 
April'4, 1757 John Evans, A. B. per mortem R. B. 


- LLANFAIR PWLL GWYNGYLL. 
A Rectory, in the Bifhop’s Gift, hath one Chapel under it; viz. | 


Llandifilio. 
Lae Saas 
Henry VIII. 7 6 8 
Valued, Tempore, $ Elizabeth ey 
Inftitution. ; 
1428 Rithth ap Eneon ap Gwilim, Clerk: 
1542 Thomas Kenrick, Clerk 


_ Auguft 14, 1543 David Moythe, Clerk, per mortem T. K. 
January 15,1583 David Morgan, Clerk, per mortem D.M. 
October 20,1602 Robert Parry, M. A. per mortem D. M. 
Otober 18,1606 Humphrey Roberts, alias Humphreys, M. A. and LL. B. 
per cefion. R. P. 
Sept. 20, 1617 William Thomas, Clerk, per ceffon. H.R. 
John Cadwalader, Clerk - 
Sept. 25, 1624 William Lloyd, Clerk, per ceffion. J. C. 
1664 Roger Williams, M.A. 
1666 Evan Hughes, M. A. 
April 30, 1672 Hugh Griffith, Clerk 
Auguft 17, 1682 Henry Rowlands, Clerk, per mortem H. G. 
January 25,1723 Edward Price, B. A. per mortem H.R. 
May 13, 1740 Robert Williams, A. B. per ceffon. E. P. 
April 24, 1758 Francis Wynne, Clerk, per cefion. R. W. 


' 
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The Reader is defired to correét the following. 


Eee Re oe ha Leer An 


28 read my Con 
8 read Jater 
15 read matter 
2 read Dryw 
5 read Tref, &c. where v is put for f, as it is in many other places 
10 read feet 
ult. read ridged 
ult. read as 
note read there are 
ult. read Dinefawr 
note read written 
7 read the moft : / 
34 for one read not 
&e.. 
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Oftlethwaite’s Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, 2 vols. folio. 
Boyer’s Royal Didtiionary, French and mene, Sigs 
Ditto, abridged, 8yo. 
Southwell’s Medical Obfervations, 4 vols. 8vo, j 
Don Quixote, tranflated by Smollett, 4 vols. 12mo. 
The Adventures of Roderick Random, 2 vols. 


Barrow’s Collection of Voyages and Difcoveries, with Sever and other 
plates, 3 vols. 12mo. 


Cruden’s Conrordsnes to the Bible, 4f0. 
Occafional Sermons on Important Subjeéts, 8vo. 


Harris's Hiftory and pa of ie City of Dubhi in, with Sree 
plates, 8vo. : 


A Complete Hiftory of the late War, 2 vole ory 
Matrimony, a Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. “SE of 


A View of Paris, and its Eero French and Englith, ae the Abbot 
Antonini, 2 vols. {mall 12mo. 
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